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STRAIN’S RIDE OVER THE ANDES. | horse within the shafts and another without, 


{It was the design of Lieutenant Strain to write out 
the details of an expedition to explore the Paraguay, and 
publish it consecutively with this. The two were then, 
with the Darien Expedition, to be put in a book form. 
His sudden and unexpected death having prevented the 


attached, by a single trace, to the left side. 
On the latter the driver sat, who, with power- 
ful bits, controlled both animals. On ascend- 
ing hills a third horse was often attached to the 


completion of this plan, his papers were placed in my right side of the shafts. Accompanying them 
hands for publication. J. T. Heap.ey.] 
| were two extra peons, each leading eight extra 
IEUTENANT STRAIN having been for a/ horses, to serve instead of relays, of which there 
long time on duty on the coast of Califor- | were none on the road. Emerging from the 
nia, was ordered home in the United States | city a little after three o’clock in the afternoon, 
store-ship Lexington. Having doubled Cape | they commenced ascending by zigzags the range 
Horn three times in three years he was not | of hills behind it, and soon stood on the sum- 
anxious to make a fourth trip, and so asked | | mit and looked back on the town, the harbor, 
and obtained permission to leave the vessel at | | and the broad Pacific sleeping in the distance. 
Valparaiso, and striking across the continent | | As Strain saw the black bull of the Lexington 
to Buenos Ayres, there wait her arrival. In| | Yesting motionless on the waters of the bay, 
the middle of February he, with two compan-/| soon to start on her race around the Cape, a 
ions, set out from Valparaiso to visit Santiago, | feeling of regret stole over him that he had left 
the capital of Chili. so many warm and genial companions, to un- 
Two birlochas—vehicles resembling a rudely- | dertake the long, solitary, and dangerous jour- 
constructed, old-fashioned chaise, capable each | | ney across the Andes, for his two friends were 
of carrying two persons—were the only convey- | to accompany him no farther than Santiago. 
ances. These birlochas were drawn by one! Waving a silent adieu, and throwing one look 
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upon the blue ocean which, for twelve years, 
had been his home, he turned toward the 
mountains that, far away on the eastern horizon, 
lifted their glittering summits, peak upon peak, 
into the clear heavens above. 

He soon had a specimen of the skillful yet 
furious driving of these crazy vehicles for which 
the birlocheros are so notorious. Hitherto it 
had been up-hill work, and hence slow. But 
now they had reached the summit, and the 
rolling country that stretched away before them 
gave full scope to the drivers to show their Jehu 
propensities. Without stopping, the rider of 
the extra horse, which had been fastened to the 
birlocha to assist in the ascent, unhooked him, 
and throwing the trace over the dash-board, 
rushed off like a Bedouin to assist in driving 
the spare animals. The birlochas also dashed 
off on a wild gallop, which made it difficult for 
the occupants to retain their seats. 

Up and down the gentle ascents, and away 
across the level stretches, they swept on at a 
rate that prevented any study of the country. 
Arriving at Casa Bianca about four o’clock they 
determined, as it contained a good hotel kept 
by an Englishman, to spend the night there. 
‘To this arrangement, however, the drivers would 
not consent, having resolved to push on to a 
village farther ahead. After arguing the mat- 
ter for half an hour, Strain cut it short by threat- 
ening to knock the capitaz down. The chief 
driver then demanded money to feed his horses. 
This Strain refused to give, and dismissed the 
whole with what the sailors call a left-handed 
blessing, declaring he would not give them a 
single cuartillo. After they were gone the 
landlord told him that his course was impolitic, 
for if the rascally drivers find they are to receive 
nothing as a present to themselves, they are 
very apt, in some awkward place, to let the 
birlochas capsize, much to the detriment of the 
occupants. So he called back the drivers and 
gave to them what he had refused to the capi- 
taz, hinting that he was pleased with their con- 
duct, and offended only with the former. Hav- 
ing thus harmonized matters, all went to sup- 


The next morning they were early en route, 
and as the birlochas dashed at a gallop out into 
the open country, a cold, chilling breeze, ap- 
parently fresh from the snow-peaks beyond, 
made the travelers, though wrapped in heavy 
cloaks, shrink and cower into the corners of 
their vehicles. A long ascent was before them, 
but the temperature was low and the horses 
fresh, and they pushed up it on a brisk trot un- 
til the-summit was reached, when they again 
struck into a sharp gallop, and went rattling 
down the slope. The road was cut in zigzags, 
and in making the sharp turns the vehicles 
would come round with a jerk that made the 
inmates often start with anxiety. It was dark, 
and they did not know but some of these acute 
angles were made on the brink of a precipice. 

At length the long-wished-for dawn broke 
over the cold and strange landscape, and after 





a gallop of a few miles they entered, through a 
long avenue of Lombardy poplars, the strag- 
gling village of Curucubi. The chickens run- 
ning around in the yard of the hotel were soon on 
the table, and after a hasty breakfast they again 
took the road, and, having fresh horses, sped on 
at a tearing gallop through a beautiful valley 
on which the morning sunlight lay like a bless- 
ing. It was Sunday, and the road was throng- 
ed with neatly-dressed peasants going to make 
their holiday visits. Most of them were on 
horseback, and both men and women being 
beautiful riders they presented a gay and grace- 
ful appearance. Many of the peasant girls were 
exceedingly pretty, and using a side-saddle in- 
stead of riding astride, as they do in Brazil, 
seemed farther advanced in civilization than 
one was led to expect. little after ten they 
arrived at the steep ascent of the Cuesta del 
Prado, the summit of which is reached by some 
ninety zigzags. Up this, with the sun nearly 
at meridian, they slowly toiled, while the heat, 
predicted by the driver, together with the suffo- 
cating dust, made the journey a difficult and 
painful one. 

But when the ascent was at last gained, the 
view from it amply repaid the labor. Rising 
two thousand three hundred and ninety-four 
feet in the heavens, its top commanded the sur- 
rounding region to a vast extent. Behind them 
lay the beautiful and fertile valley they had just 
left, studded with groves and neat farm-houses, 
dropped, apparently at random, in the centre 
of richly-cultivated fields, the yellow grain of 
which contrasted pleasantly with the bright 
green of the poplars that lined the road and the 
avenues to the dwellings of the inhabitants. 
Before them was spread the immense basin of 
the valley of the Santiago, inclosed on all sides 
but one with high hills rising abruptly, like art- 
ificial elevations from the plain, or islands from 
the sea. Far away to the east stretched the 
colossal range of the Andes, presenting an al- 
most impassable barrier to the adventurous trav- 
eler. Grand, mysterious, and awful, its white 
and silent peaks rose one above another till they 
pierced twenty-three thousand fect into the dim 
heavens. Clothed to the waist in perpetual 
snow, their immense masses and almost terrific 
outlines overawe the beholder and fill the soul 
with new and strange sensations. 

The valley that lay between them and the 
Andes, with its green groves and meadows and 
yellow grain, and laced with streams sparkling 
in the sun, furnished a strange contrast to this 
majesty and grandeur. 

But a short time, however, was given to the 
enjoyment of this magnificent and soul-stirring 
panorama ; for the shrill cry of the drivers and 
strokes of their whips carried them to the de- 
scent, down which the horses that drew Strain’s 
birlocha plunged with a recklessness that threat- 
ened the lives of all. They turned the first 


zigzag successfully ; but the shaft horse becom- 
ing fractious he soon grew unmanageable, and 
at the second angle kept straight on to the 
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brink of the precipice, on the very edge of which 
the driver, by the aid of a powerful bit, suc- 
ceeded in arresting him. Turning the horses 
back into the middle of the road they again 
started off, and were brought up at the next 
zigzag in the same perilous position. Again 
guided back into the road they started off anew, 
but instead of making the angle in obedience 
to the bit the vicious shaft-horse kept straight 
on as before, and, unable to stop him, the driv- 
er succeeded only in turning him aside, leaving 
the wheel of the carriage within a foot of the 
brink of the precipice, which here dropped nine 
hundred feet into the chasm below. The affair 
was now becoming serious, and Strain jumped 
out, advising his friend to do the same. The 
latter, with a rueful countenance, looked at his 
patent-leather boots, with which he was to walk 
the capital of Santiago, and confessed that, al- 
though in great bodily fear, he could not think 
of soiling them. Strain was not sorry he had 
acted on the hint of the landlord at Casa Bian- 
ca and propitiated the drivers, for nothing was 
easier than for them to save themselves and yet, 
at the same time, tip the occupants of the bir- 
locna to Hades below. 

Having arrived at the foot of the hill, the re- 
maining distance to Santiago was over a level 
road and through a highly-cultivated cham- 
pagne country. 

One of the most striking features of Santiago 
is the Alameda, or Cafiada, which signifies a 
glen—a name not inappropriately given, for it 
has all the quiet shade and freshness of one. 
This avenue is about one hundred and forty 
feet wide, and stretches for more than a mile 





directly through the heart of the city. It is 
thickly lined with tall poplars, while, on either 
side, run two other avenues, also bordered with 
poplars. Outside of the whole, one on each 
side, run two rapid streams, fresh from the snow 
peaks of the Andes. When this splendid prom- 
enade is crowded with the beauty of the capi- 
tal, it presents a most picturesque appearance. 
From the centre of the city arises a rocky emi- 
nence, surmounted by a fort, which at all times 
can command the place. The view from this 
height, embracing the city below, the distant 
and highly-cultivated fields, dotted with farm- 
houses and sprinkled with lowing herds, the 
sparkling streams, and, fifteen miles distant, 
the majestic Cordilleras, is one of surpassing 
beauty and grandeur. 

The commander of this fortress had a novel 
way of announcing to the inhabitants the hour 
of noon. A convex lens was so arranged that, 
at twelve o’clock, it ignited some powder con- 
nected with the fuse of a gun, and thus fired it. 
The sun was made to serve the double purpose 
of artillerist and town-clock. If the climate 
was like that of England noon would seldom 
be announced. The Yankee clock has not yet 
reached Santiago.* 

This city has long been regarded, and justly 
so, as the most beautiful South American capital. 
This is owing more to its position and the sur- 
rounding scenery than to the city itself. The 





* As a branch of our National o—— has been 
recently established in Santiag its of 
the gun will not be regard ee and the 
people will have to bother their heads over the difference 
between apparent and mean time. 
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churches are well enough, with a great deal of 
wealth lavished on the interior. The cathedral 
is built of porphyry, and is an immense and im- 
posing edifice. The streets are well laid out 
and commodious, and paved with mere pebbles 
instead of large round stones. The houses, 
which are generally of adobe, are mostly one 
story in height, as in other South American 
cities, on account of the frequency of earth- 
quakes, There are few public ornaments, and 
few public buildings that possess much interest. 
The inhabitants have a bad character for mo- 
rality, and Sir Francis Head said (referring to 
women of ill repute), ‘‘ The lower rooms of the 
most respectable houses are let to them; and 
it is really shocking beyond description to see 
them sitting at their doors, with a candle in the 
back part of the room, burning before sacred 
pictures and images.” This is overdrawn. 
Besides, it must be remembered that this class 
of women are far more respectable in Southern 
countries than with us. In Italy, for instance, 
not one is allowed in the street as such, nor 
permitted to remain in the city, unless she fol- 
lows some other vocation. This makes them 
more respectable, and keeps them from those 
terrible vices and excesses which hurry the frail 
women of our own land to such a fearful doom. 
There is a vast want of good judgment and com- 
mon sense exhibited both in England and the 
United States in their efforts to reform this 
class; and, we might add, a vast amount of hy- 
pocrisy. Many who, like Sir Francis Head, 
would be shocked to have one of these frail ones 
occupy the basement of a respectable house, 
would prefer to occupy a hotel at which a no- 
torious prima donna was stopping, and think it 
an honor to have their daughters introduced to 
Madame Rachel, who openly flaunted in the face 
of the public the fruits of her dissolute life. 
From the notorious Empress Catharine down 
through the highest to the lowest ranks, the 
moral community are horrified and disgusted 
just in proportion to the position of the one sin- 


Still Santiago, it must be confessed, is a very 
immoral place ; and when one is told it is full 
of priests, it is evident it can not be otherwise. 
The streets are crowded with these bloated and 
lazy monks and priests loitering along, and 
with unblushing effrontery strolling into houses 
of ill repute, where they can be seen leaning 
over the backs of the chairs of dissolute women, 
and in intimate conversation. Still the people, 
from ancient custom, touch their hats respectful- 
ly to them, and still believe in their teaching. 

There is, however, very little real respect felt 
for their character; for almost all of them have 
families, and take no pains to conceal their dis- 
reputable conduct. The people laugh at their 
immoralities, and send their wives and daugh- 
ters to confess to them, and outwardly exhibit 
all the forms of reverence. 

It was now mid-summer, and the fashionable 
portion of the inhabitants were away at the va- 
rious watering-places or on the sea-shore. The 





few who could not afford to leave shut them- 
selves up in their houses, as they do in more 
cultivated cities, feigning themselves absent. 
An excursion into the suburbs revealed in de- 
tail the extreme beauty of the country, which 
they had admired in the panoramic view from 
the fortress. You ride along, mile after mile, 
through a beautiful avenue of poplars, from 
which, at short intervals, smaller avenues strike 
off to the dwellings of the inhabitants, that are 
set back some distance from the main road. 
These, unlike the houses of the town, are most- 
ly frame buildings, painted white, and so com- 
pletely embedded in foliage that you catch only 
partial glimpses of them through the branches. 
There was a quiet, home-like look in these res- 
idences that one did not expect to see in South 
America. 

Santiago, being the capital of Chili, has borne 
an important part in those revolutions that have 
rocked the South American continent. It was 
here, in 1814, that the young Carrera made the 
last stand for the patriots, and, when Rancagua 
fell, abandoned all hope, and the passes of the 
Andes became crowded with the rebel chiefs and 
men of distinction. Beyond those impenetra- 
ble barriers the scattered forces were reunited, 
and, three years after, re-entered this city with 
waving banners and shouts of exultation. ‘The 
decisive battle had been fought fifty miles off on 
the twelfth, and yet the victorious troops trod 
the streets of the capital on the fourteenth. 

After a week's pleasant sojourn in Santiago, 
Strain turned his thoughts toward the Andes, 
while his comrades prepared to return to the 
ship Lexington. Looking around for some good 
opportunity for continuing his journey, he met 
an Englishman, whose son, a resident of Men- 
doza, was about to return to that place, and the 
proposition was made that they should travel in 
company. 

The 27th was fixed upon for their departure, 
as also that of the return of his friends to their 
vessel. Mutual regrets at parting kept them 
up conversing until the arrival of the birlocha, 
which was to return to Valparaiso. With af- 
fectionate adieus and mutual good wishes for 
each other's welfare, the friends parted. Thus 
was severed the last link that bound Strain to 
the Lexington, and he sat and smoked with Cap- 
tain L—— till morning. At six he and his 
companion mounted and rode out of the city. 
A bright sun, a smiling landscape, the cool, 
fresh breeze of morning, and a rapid pace, soon 
dispelled the sadness caused by the absence of 
his comrades with whom he had been so long 
in daily and pleasant intercourse. 

The company consisted of Don Frederico, 
who was mounted on a mule; his peon, Bertol- 
do, who rode a large black, raw-boned horse, his 
lank, uncouth form set off by fliea-bitten ears 
and the stump of a tail grown bald with age; 
and a small Chilian boy mounted on a mule, 
and leading a vicious colt that kicked at every 
object that came within reach. This Frederico, 
who was to be his companion in the long and 
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desolate journey, proved to be a plausible scamp, 
who had inherited from his father—originally a 
horse-jockey—all the trickery and deception by 
which such a character manages to sell worth- 
less animals at a high price. He knew just 
enough English to swear with great fluency, 
but not enough for any other purpose under 
heaven. Indeed, in the vocabulary of profan- 
ity he was perfect; and by his liberal use of it, 
made up for his deficiency in farther knowl- 
edge of the language. Bertoldo was an excel- 
lent horseman, but he wore a six-story hat that 
made his head, at a little distance off, appear 
to be precisely in the centre of his body. To 
him the ‘‘ whole duty of man” consisted in get- 
ting drunk on every opportunity, and no man 
ever stuck to his creed closer, or obeyed it more 
faithfully. The Chilian boy was evidently an 
offspring of Somnus, for night and day, stand- 
ing, sitting, or riding, he would drop asleep, and 
thus often take the wrong road and have to 
retrace his footsteps. As for Strain, he was 
mounted on a miserable mule which Frederico 
had sold to him for about double his value. 
But though his companions were uninteresting, 
the country through which they were now tray- 
eling was beautiful. Wheat fields stretched 
away on either side of the road, interspersed 
with farm-houses embedded in shrubbery ; rural 
churches, surrounded with neat cottages, rose 
up from among the poplars, under the branches 
of which gleamed forth smoothly-shaven grass- 
plats, while far away rose, stern and majestic, 
the lofty Cordilleras. 

The road soon became thronged with the 
peasantry—men, women, boys, and priests—all 
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on horseback, and all on a gallop. Here a fat 
priest would lumber along, followed by two 
laughing girls on one horse—these in turn, per- 
haps, by a little boy with an old woman behind 
him. Some were carrying water-melons, oth- 
ers milk, chickens, eggs, and fish, but every 
thing on a canter. 

Some of the peasant-girls were better dressed 
than others, and rode beautifully. As they 
swept by on a free gallop they would greet the 
travelers with a nod and smile, while the merry 
laugh of the various groups rung out on every 
side, 

The peasantry, whether traveling or at work, 
invariably lifted their hats to the strangers—a 
custom peculiarly grateful to a traveler in a dis- 
tant land. At half past nine the company rode 
into the little village of Colinas, where, with an 
appetite whetted by a ride of twenty-one miles 
in the morning breeze, they partook of a fru- 
gal breakfast. Mounting again, they rode on 
through the same delightful country. It was 
harvest-time, and the fields rung with the shouts 
and laughter of the peasantry treading out the 
grain of the wealthier proprietors of the land. 
Their own little farms were given them on con- 
dition that they should assist in harvest-time. 
Instead of regarding this as a tax or a burden, 
they seemed to look upon itasapastime. Males 
and females joined in the merriment, and such 
romping, and shouting, and tumbling, and fly- 
ing of straw, and uproarious laughter, Strain 
never before witnessed in any country. League 
after league they passed through the same bois- 
terous mirth, till it seemed like a great holiday ; 
while in the distance, as far as the eye could 
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reach over the open plains, could be seen little 
white clouds suspended here and there in the 
atmosphere, showing where they were winnow- 
ing the grain under the steady breeze that came 
down from the heights of the Cordilleras. The 
road was in excellent condition, the air clear 
and bracing, and all combined made the morn- 
ing ride charming and delightful. At half past 
two they rode into the posada of Chacabuco, 
having accomplished forty-two miles since day- 
light. 

The day now had become warm, and Strain 
resolved to halt till evening. It was his pur- 
pose to start at two o’clock in the morning, but 
by some mistake they got roused at midnight, 
and by one were on the road. Having retired 
at nine, he had but three hours’ rest, and not 
sleeping any the night before, he became drow- 
sy, and frequently fell asleep in his saddle, 
which several times nearly pitched him into the 
road. Shortly after leaving the posada they 
struck from the main road into the original 
mule-path, in order to make one of those 
**short cuts” which travelers amidst mount- 
ains learn to avoid. This path leading up the 
height was so filled with stones as to render 
it almost impassable, while running, as it fre- 
quently did, along the dizzy edge of a preci- 
pice, made the traveling it very dangerous, es- 
pecially at night. It was moonlight, or they 
could not have passed in safety. The light 


was not strong enough to enable them to see 
clearly, but just sufficient to reveal the dark 


spaces over which they hung. On the summit 
of the Cuesta of Chacabuco the path again join- 
ed the main road, and they found, in their case 
at least, that the “‘longest way round is” not 
only the ‘‘ nearest” but the safest ‘‘ way home.” 
From the top there is said to be a magnificent 
view ; but darkness lay on mountain and val- 
ley, and all around was uncertain, wild, and 
mysterious. Here the patriot, San Martin, 
after having led his army, one by one, through 
the gorges of the Andes, met the Spanish forces, 
and, after a desperate fight, drove them down 
the mountain. From the foot of this mount- 
aim to San Felipe, a distance of ten miles, the 
road is level, leading across a cultivated plain, 
abounding in wheat, hemp, and broom-corn. 
The sides are bordered with cottages, standing 
so closely together that, for the whole ten 
miles, it is like passing through a populous vil- 
lage. As they approached the city the road 
lay along the Aconcagua River, which, wind- 
ing backward and forward through the plain, 
compelled them to cross it frequently. There 
were no bridges except little rustic foot-bridges, 
which, spanning the stream frequently from 
high, abrupt banks, composed pleasing and 
tasteful features in the landscape. The water, 
fresh from the Andes, was icy cold, and its 
volume, increased by a turbulent tributary near 
the city, made the fording of it difficult and 
dangerous. 

Having arrived in the suburbs of the town, 
Don Frederico sent the peons and baggage to 





the hotel, designing to take Strain directly to 
the house of his uncle to rest till evening. But, 
to Strain’s surprise, his mule refused to stir. 
He had formed a strong attachment to the thin, 
raw-boned, flea-bitten, stub-tailed black horse. 
This affection had been coming on gradually, 
but heretofore had not interfered with their 
movements. Now, however, it had reached 
that point of intensity that could not endure 
separation. Seeing the black horse passing 
down the street, he planted his fore-feet firmly 
on the ground and refused to stir in the oppo- 
site direction. It was not till after repeated and 
heavy strokes of the spur that he was induced 
to move, and when he did, he gave vent to his 
wounded feelings in such an extraordinary bray 
that it brought all the inhabitants in the neigh- 
borhood to the door. As he moved lugubrious- 
ly along he, at short intervals, gave other equal- 
ly extraordinary specimens of his vocal powers. 
At length he came to the public square, where 
were the barracks, in which a military band 
was practicing. The music seemed to ‘deepen 
the grief of the love-sick creature, and stopping 
abruptly, and flinging his nose pathetically into 
the air, he lifted up his voice in a still more as- 
tounding manner. The band stopped instant- 
er, and the players, flinging down their instru- 
ments, with the soldiers, rushed to the doors. 
while all the residents near flocked out of their 
houses, till a crowd stood in the street. When 
they saw what was the matter a burst of laugh- 
ter greeted the poor traveler. Between the ex- 
hibition Strain made jerking the reins and strik- 
ing with his heels, and the poor mule giving 
forth those lamentable sounds, the scene was 
inconceivably ludicrous, and the crowd enjoyed 
it keenly. Every fresh explosion was followed 
by a peal of laughter, and ‘‘ Suoni la tromba!” 
‘*Suoni la tromba!” (“ Sound the trumpet !”’) 
was shouted on every side. The disconsolate 
beast at last consented to move on, but when it 
reached the house where they were to stop, it 
gave forth one more parting wail. Don Fred- 
erico’s uncle being absent, they were received 
by two cousins of his, a male and female. The 
latter was married, though extremely young. 
She had been pretty, but was now pale and 
thin, and evidently in the last stages of con- 
sumption. There was an air of resigned mel- 
ancholy about her that made her deeply inter- 
esting, while her look and conversation appeared 
as if her thoughts were not in this world, but 
far away in that spirit-land to which she was 
fast hastening. It evidently wearied her to 
talk, not merely from physical weakness, but 
she took no interest in the common topics they 
were discussing, and after a short time left for 
her own apartment. Strain, drowsy and fa- 
tigued, soon fell asleep in his chair, and was 
finally awakened at hearing his name pro- 
nounced by Frederico. As he slowly opened 
his eyes he saw standing before him a creature 
of rare and wondrous beauty. She was anoth- 
er of Frederico’s cousins, whom he had brought 
in to introduce. Thoroughly aroused by this 
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lovely apparition, Strain sprung to his feet to 
make his salutations, when his spur caught in 


his poncho, and he fell back in his seat, while 
Sefiorita Delfina smiled at his awkward predica- 
ment. In the next attempt he was more suc- 
cessful, and a kindly shake of the hand and a 
frank, cordial welcome quickly drove away his 
embarrassment. He had been warned of her 
charms at Santiago, but had no conception that 
he should behold such an extraordinary woman. 

She was young, but had an air of self-pos- 
session, almost of hauteur, that would have be- 
come a queen. Having understood that Strain 
was an Englishman, she inquired if this was 
his first visit to Chili. Being set right on this 
point, she congratulated him on the valuable 
acquisitions his countrymen had made on the 
Pacific coast in the possession of California. 
The conversation becoming general, she exhib- 
ited an astonishing knowledge of history and 
geography, such as is seldom witnessed in the 
most select and cultivated society ; and a knowl- 
edge, too, of all the important political events 
that had transpired in Europe, which took him 
completely by surprise. She put question after 
question, with an expression of deep interest ; 
and when she came to more recent events, he 
was compelled to confess that she was better in- 
formed respecting them than himself, as he had 
been for the last year on the coasts of Mexico 
and California, and hence out of the way of pe- 
riodicals. Turning to a table, he found a collec- 
tion of books he did not expect to see at that 
remote point of civilization. Volumes lay scat- 
tered around nowadays seldom found on a lady’s 
table. There was Corinne, the French Ency- 





clopedists in the original, and other works, 
which showed that, while she took a deep in- 
terest in passing political events, her mind was 
also enriched with the stores of literature. He 
asked, with some surprise, if she read the en- 
cyclopedists. Her half-negative, and the blush 
which mantled her cheek, left no doubt as to 
the truth, while she could not converse on any 
topic without showing that her mind had tak- 
en a wide range. Their interesting conversa- 
tion was interrupted by the announcement that 
breakfast was ready. Over this repast she pre- 
sided with an ease and elegance that made her 
as charming there as she had been in conversa- 
tion. Up to this time Strain had been perfect- 
ly contented with his traveling apparel, and his 
personal appearance generally; but such is the 
influence of female beauty on the manners of 
gentlemen, that no sooner was breakfast over 
than he stole away to the barber’s, where, after 
being shaved and having his hair dressed, he 
returned as tidy and captivating as the ground- 
work upon which he operated, and his own limit- 
ed wardrobe, would permit. At mid-day Sefio- 
rita Delfina, acting the part of hostess, invited 
him to take a siesta, which he declined, on the 
ground that he was not sleepy—hoping, in- 
stead, to enjoy her presence and conversa- 
tion. But she remembered the nap in the 
chair in the morning, and insisted on his going 
to bed. He was put into a room with a bed 
whose snow-white linen he could not consent 
to soil with his dusty clothing; so, using it 
only for a pillow, he lay down on the tiled floor, 
and was soon in profound slumber, from which 
he did not awaken till four o’clock, when he 
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was called to dinner. This was elegantly got 
up; and a pleasant journey across the mount- 
ains and his future happiness was drunk in 
Champagne—a wine unusual in any part of this 
country. During dinner she spoke of Lago 
Encantada and the Puente del Inca, the two 
most interesting objects he would find on his 
journey, and gave him excellent advice as to 
his traveling arrangements. After dinner, and 
when alone with Strain, she informed him that 
her father was a refugee from Mendoza, in the 
Argentine Republic, whence he had been driven 
for his political opinions. She was thoroughly 
conversant with all the political history and 
events that had transpired in those distracted 
provinces on the Atlantic coast, and gave him 
more insight into the various movements than 
he ever before had. She expressed her opin- 
ions fearlessly; and, when she came to de- 
nounce the petty tyrants who ruled her native 
country, that hitherto dreamy eye flashed fire, 
and the delicate mouth became rigid as iron. 
The transformation was complete; and as she 
dilated on the wrongs of her country, and point- 
ed out the course that ought to be pursued, 
Strain gazed at her in undisguised admiration. 
There was an independence of thought in what 
she said, and a high, noble courage, which spoke 
in every lineament of her glorious face, that 
made her entrancing. With all her mildness 
and refinement of manner, there was in her the 
same spirit which burned in Joan of Are and 
the Maid of Saragossa; and it needed only to 
change her sex to make a hero of her. Strain 
asked her why she did not raise a regiment 
herself; he, for one, would be glad to fight 
under her banner. She would by no means 
be a contemptible opponent. She is a daring, 
skillful rider, and four times has crossed the 
Andes to Mendoza. In those fearful passes, 
along the beetling precipices, on paths so nar- 
row that the skirts of her robe floated out over 
abysses nearly a thousand feet deep, she would 
ride with the same ease and fearlessness as 
when she was sweeping in a wild gallop along 
the plain. She would sit a mere speck on the 
face of the cliff, and look calmly down on 
chasms that made the nerves of the strongest 
man quiver. Twice she had made the entire 
journey, two hundred miles, in four days—or, 
tifty miles a day—a distance which took Strain 
over six days to accomplish. It seems almost 
incredible that this could have been done; and 
nothing but the most urgent necessity could 
justify it. It can not be performed in this time 
merely by making greater speed on those por- 
tions of the route where a mule can go faster 
than on a walk, for they are too few and lim- 
ited, but by traveling night and day. This, 
however, requires a power of endurance, and a 
hardihood of daring, rarely found in men. As 
he looked upon that beautiful form, and those 
delicate hands and feet, he could hardly believe 
that she had, night after night, camped among 
the rocks in those high, cold regions, or skirted 
those fearful precipices and plunged into those 





gloomy, frightful abysses at midnight. But 
there was that about her that convinced one 
that she was equal to any emergency; and, at 
the head of a column of cavalry, would, with a 
curling lip and a flashing eye, charge full on a 
blazing battery, and not a pulse beat quicker 
except in the joy of the excitement and daring. 
The mere fact that, born and brought up as she 
was at the foot of the Andes (she was born at 
Mendoza), on the outskirts of civilization, with 
no apparent inducement to obtain those ex- 
tensive acquirements she possessed, and no ap- 
parent use for them when obtained, would alone 
point her out as a most remarkable woman. It 
was plain that her spirit chafed, and her whole be- 
ing rebelled against the limited and inappropri- 
ate sphere in which she found herself placed. It 
needed no confession on her part to prove this; 
for when Strain referred to it, the sudden gleam 
that shot from her eye, and the almost fierce 
look that followed, showed how deeply she felt 
it. It was really painful to see this magnificent 
creature, both in person and mind, shut up here 
for life. In figure, she was full without being 
stout, and her whole form rounded with ex- 
quisite grace. Her hair was black as the ra- 
ven's wing, and folded back from a brow shaded 
with thought. Her eyes were large, dark, and 
dreamy when in repose, but capable of great 
and varied expression. When they kindled 
with excitement the rich blood under her brown 
cheek always responded. Her mouth, in reg- 
ularity and beauty, matched the other almost 
faultless lineaments of her face; but it was not 
its beauty that arrested one—it was its ex- 
traordinary flexibility and power of expression. 
It seemed as if every ripple of thought or wave 
of feeling, as it floated over her lips, shaped 
them to its own character and meaning. Her 
voice, in common conversation, was soft and 
musical; but when she grew excited over the 
wrongs of her country, it increased both in vol- 
ume and tone, yet it became neither shrill nor 
piercing, but sounded like a distant bugle-note. 

So youthful, and yet so mature—so exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and yet thinking more of the 
intellect that is unprized and practically inact- 
ive than of her beauty—she can arrive at but 
one goal—disappointment. She will either take 
some rash and desperate measure, and get out 
into that world for which she is fitted, or at 
last, in mere weariness, marry one of the half- 
civilized beings around her, only to feel herself, 
like Pegasus, chained to a dray. 

A little before six Frederico came to the 
door with the mules, announcing that every 
thing was ready for departure. Strain begged 
that he would stay overnight, but he refused. 
Lingering till the last moment, he at length 
bade her adieu, though with the expectation of 
seeing her again, for she informed him that 
within a week she expected to be in Mendoza. 
The sudden illness of her invalid sister, who 
was attacked with violent hemorrhage of the 
lungs, which was doubtless followed soon after 
by death, prevented the journey. 
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Strain left San Felipe with profound regret. 
He had become deeply interested in Sefiorita 
Delfina, and sympathized sincerely with her in 
her complete isolation from that society which 
could appreciate her, and which she seemed 
made to adorn. 

The chief beauty of San Felipe is its public 
promenades, which inclose the town on two 
sides, and furnish a cool retreat for the inhabit- 
ants of a summer evening. 

It was sunset when the company rode out 
of the place and commenced their journey to 
Santa Rosa, fifteen miles distant—the last vil- 
lage east of the Andes, and from which the as- 
cent proper of the mountains commences. The 
brother of Sefiorita Delfina accompanied Strain 
out of the city—a compliment frequently paid 
to strangers in various parts of South America. 
For a mile after they had forded the river the 
country was rough and rocky, when they struck 
a rich and fertile valley. ‘The road was good, 
while its sides were so thickly studded with 
houses that, for more than thirteen miles, it 
seemed like passing through a straggling vil- 
lage. Cottages and gardens and rural church- 
es, with the cheerful peasants sitting in front 
of their neat dwellings, enjoying the evening 
and chatting with their neighbors, filled up 
the whole distance. With the roads good, the 
evening cool, the animals fresh, and such pleas- 
ing objects to beguile the way, time passed 
swiftly, and, very much to his surprise, Strain 
suddenly found himself in the little village of 
Santa Rosa of the Andes. There being no 
hotel, it was some time before they could find 
a place to pass the night in. They at length 


being a frontier town, duties are collected on 
all goods coming over the mountains from the 
Argentine provinces, and here Frederico ex- 
hibited his Jewish propensities. Indeed Strain 
had a touch of it the day before at San Felipe. 
On going to take out his passport for leaving 
the country, Frederico suggested that he should 
pass for his clerk, and thus he could save three 
dollars and a half, as in that case the charge 
would be but four reals. A few weeks before, 
when he came from Mendoza, he brought with 
him several horses and mules, which he asserted 
at the custom-house in Santa Rosa he designed 
to take back with him, and so, instead of paying 
duties on them, he gave security that theyshould 
be paid in the event that he sold them in Chili. 
Two of these Strain had bought, and two had 
been exchanged for the two miserable worn- 
out hacks upon which Bertoldo and the boy 
were mounted. The colt had taken the place 
of another. To avoid paying duties, he had 
| Strain’s mules recorded as his own, which he 
averred he had loaned him for the journey. He 
was a shrewd financier, and evinced his sharp- 
ness still farther by borrowing of Strain the 
same day twenty-five dollars, which the latter 
could not well refuse, and which he knew he 
would never see again. Here they encountered 
a young man by the name of Astorga, who was 
also on his way to Mendoza, and who proposed 
| to join company, which was readily agreed to. 
He gave the house where he was stopping, and 
| said he would be ready at any hour they would 
| all for him. 
Finding that Frederico did not intend to 
start till toward evening, Strain strolled around 








| 


found a vacant apartment, and taking a drink | the town to pass away the time as he best could. 
of brandy and water in place of supper, of which | It did not put him in the pleasantest humor to 
none was to be had, with their saddles for | think how much more agreeably he could have 
pillows, lay down on the damp earthen floor | passed these twenty hours with Sefiorita Del- 
to sleep; the last act of Strain being an an- | fina in San Felipe. 
gry growl at Frederico for bringing him to| The town proper contains about 4000 inhab- 
such a place as this instead of remaining in | itants, and is laid out with great regularity, with 
San Felipe, where were comfortable beds, and | a large square in the centre. The streets are 
where he could have enjoyed for a few more | well paved, while through nearly every one 
hours the pleasant society of Sefiorita Delfina. | runs a small mountain stream, pure as crystal 
The next morning was the first day of | and cold as iced water. These streams come 
March. The travelers rose early and managed | from the snow-capped Andes, and, sparkling and 





to obtain a very slim breakfast. Strain then 
called on the governor of the department to 
obtain some local information ; but this import- 
ant functionary refused bluntly to communicate 
any, evidently suspecting his motives. From 
an intelligent merchant, however, he learned 
that the department of Santa Rosa was one of 
the richest and most productive of the republic, 
abounding in wheat and other agricultural prod- 
ucts, as well as containing silver and copper 
mines. The country is healthy, subject to no 


rippling as they do through the various streets, 
| impart a refreshing coolness in the summer, and 
| present a novel and pretty aspect. <A beautiful 

and shaded promenade encircles the entire 
town, while over all, and above all, towers, in 
| awful majesty, the snow-capped summits of the 
| Andes. Altogether, it is one of the prettiest 
| towns in the region, though seldom visited by 
| the traveler. Far away from the noise of travel 
| and bustle of commerce, it nestles down at the 
| feet of the Cordilleras—its inhabitants knowing 








endemic or epidemic diseases. There are a/ or caring little of what is going on in the great 
few cases of goitre, and this disease seems to be | world about them. Simple and contented, they 
slightly on the increase. It is stated by those | are seldom troubled except when the rumblings 
most worthy of confidence, that the goitre was | of an earthquake are heard in the distance. 

unknown in Chili till about twenty years ago, Toward evening they set out for the mount- 
when it madeits appearance simultaneously with | ains, and Strain observing that Frederico was 
the introduction of poplars from Mendoza. This leaving without calling for Astorga, as he prom- 
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ised, reminded him of it. 


The latter replied, | proved to be Astorga. Having ascertained that 


perhaps he had already gone; or if not, and they | the party had started without him, he pushed 


chanced to meet him, they could say that they 
went for him but could not find him. Strain saw 


on in pursuit. His peon, Jacinto, was a fine- 
looking, intelligent Guacho, who displayed his 


at once that there was a motive in his con- | pride of country by wearing, even in Chili, a 
duct—that he wanted none but those who would | pair of fanciful, loose, white drawers, and a 


| 


do his bidding in the party. This made him | piece of red flannel singularly secured about the 


still more anxious for another traveling com- 
panion through the mountains, where he would 
be completely at the mercy of this man, who 
had already shown himself to be thoroughly 
unscrupulous. There was, however, no help 
for it, and, leaving the town behind them, they 
entered the winding, fertile valley that led to 
the base of the Cordilleras. 
mill by the roadside, they met a party of tray- 
elers, one of whom was from Mendoza and 
an acquaintance of Frederico. Learning that 
Strain was an American, he accosted him in 
English, and informed him that he had been 
educated in Philadelphia, and at parting, de- 
sired him to inform Mr. Somebody there, whose 
name Strain forgot, that he was well, and had 
just been married. His bride, to whom he had 
been married by proxy, resided in Valparaiso, 
whither he was now going to reclaim her. 

The road now commenced to ascend grad- 
ually, leading over a substantial stone bridge to 
the pass, or guard, where their passports were 
examined. The solitary old fellow stationed 
here was jolly and sociable. Though cut off 
from society he had not lost his interest in it; 
and he would not take No for an answer, but 
insisted that they should sit down and smoke 
a cigar and have a little chat with him. They 
humored him, and sat and talked till nearly 
dark, when they pushed on. Strain’s saddle, 
being intended for a horse, was too large for 
the mule, and having lost the sweat-cloth from 
under it, and the crupper never being used in 
this country, the first steep pitch he descended 
he came very near going over the animal’s head. 
Added to this, the boy who had the led-horse, 
and was put in charge of his cloak, fell asleep 
and lost both. This caused a long delay; for 
Bertoldo had to return some distance before 
he found them, and it was nine o’clock when 
they caught the glimmer of the light in a mis- 
erable hut where they intended to pass the 
night. Having reached this forlorn hovel, they 
dismounted and unsaddled for the night. In 
a short time Strain found himself seated before 
a fire kindled in the centre of the room, over 
which two quite pretty girls were cooking a 
supper of eggs, soup, and jerked beef. The 
prettier of the two was a black-eyed, coquettish 
girl eighteen years of age, whose intercourse 
with travelers had banished all original bash- 
fulness, if she possessed any, and she and Strain 
became at once capital friends. Her sister had 
coquetted some six years longer with passing 
travelers, and hence was less sprightly and at- 
tractive. The entire supper was put into one 
earthen bowl, and each, furnished with a spoon, 
helped himself. They had just commenced 
when another traveler was announced, who 





loins and thighs. He inquired why they had 
come off without him. Frederico, with his 
ready coined lie, replied that they were unable 
to find him. He did not refer to Strain, who, 
feeling more independent with Astorga in com- 
pany, was half-inclined to volunteer a denial, 


| but finally concluded to let it pass, in order to 


Passing near a | have peace over the mountains. 


| 





The supper, 
though fit only for an ostrich, they speedily dis- 
patched, and the three companions lay down 
in the open air in front of the cottage and soon 
fell into a sound sleep. 

Soon after daylight they were in the saddle, 
and, without waiting for breakfast, started off. 
The ascent had now commenced, the road fol- 
lowing the side of the mountain, whose summits 
were lost in the clouds. Occasionally they 
would catch a glimpse of the peaks of the prin- 
cipal range standing far away against the cold, 
blue sky. As they pursued their devious, toil- 
some way toward these, the snow and ice that 
gleamed in the first sunlight reminded them 
that before night they would be in a vastly dif- 
ferent temperature. The road was a mere 
shelf along the mountain, hanging over a mad 
torrent that rushed and roared far below. 
Compressed between two mountains, it tore 
along with such power as to carry with it not 
only heavy débris but huge rocks which it had 
loosened from the cliffs. At one place the 
rocky mountains approach to within fifteen or 
twenty feet of each other, giving a terrific as- 
pect to the maddened waters. This is called 
the Soldier’s Leap, from a tradition which as- 
serts that once a soldier, hotly pursued by his 
foes, cleared the frightful chasm at a bound and 
escaped. 

Toiling slowly onward and upward they 
reached, at ten o'clock, Guardia Vieja, or Old 
Guard, a ruined hut which is occupied only in 
summer. ‘They breakfasted here on some beef, 
roasted ona stick. While it was getting ready 
Strain washed himself in the cold mountain 
torrent, notwithstanding the earnest expostula- 
tions of his companions, who declared that to 
wash on a journey inevitably brought ill-luck. 
They neither washed their hands nor faces dur- 
ing the whole route. This superstition is gen- 
eral throughout South America, though no one 
seems acquainted with its origin or can assign 
any reason for the belief in it. Here San Martin, 
who overturned the Royalists in Chili, fought 
his first battle with them. The Spanish gen- 
eral met him here as he emerged from the 
gorges of the Andes, and a fierce conflict took 
place. The patriots were weary with their long 


and fatiguing march, while the Royalists were 
fresh, and had chosen their position; but the 
enthusiasm of the patriots bore down all oppo- 
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sition; and the Spaniards, driven back over the 
narrow way, were hurled into the chasms and 
torrents below. 

As they advanced the ascent became more 
precipitous and laborious. At mid-day they 
came to a large rivulet, whose water was clear 
as the atmosphere, and as it rippled over the 
white smooth stones it looked in the sunlight 
like a chain of brilliants. 
the verge of perpetual snow, and in the very 
heart of the mountains, that rose in a confused 
mass of savage peaks all around. On the banks 
of this beautiful stream stands a casucha, a 
strong structure built for the protection of trav- 
elers in spring and autumn. O’Higgins, the 
Irish dictator of Chili, had several of these 
erected, and placed in them charcoal and pro- 
visions, intrusting the keys of the stores to the 
couriers Who conducted travelers over the mount- 
ains. This was very important, for the transit 
between Chili and the Argentine provinces was 
constant. Since then, however, they have been 
neglected, and now contain neither stores nor 
fuel. Without any chimney or door, they are 
damp and cheerless; still they are a great pro- 
tection to the traveler against the piercing winds, 
and have preserved many lives. Strain’s cou- 


rier over the pampas had once been shut up in | 


one of these eighteen days in a snow-storm. 
Some merchants finding it a matter of vital im- 
portance, very late in autumn, to send a message 
to Buenos Ayres, offered him twenty ounces of 
gold to carry it across the mountains. Tempted 
by the large bribe he set out, but here, in the 
heart of the mountains, he was overtaken by one 
of those snow-storms—temporales as they are 
called—the terror and strength of which the 
dweller on the plains has no conception of. 
Groping his way to the casucha, he entered it 
and lay down. As he looked out from the 
door, chasm and cliff were obliterated—naught 
could be seen but the driving snow, as, whirled 
by the tortured and imprisoned winds, it drove 
through the gorges or leaped madly upward into 
the murky heavens. The mufiled sound of 
torrents in the abysses below could be heard 
only in the pause of the storm. The uproar 
was deafening, and the reflections of the soli- 
tary man, as he listened to it, locked up there 
in those savage solitudes, were heart-sickening. 
Day after day, and night after night, the storm 
howled on, mocking the hopes of the shivering 
wretch as he looked out in vain for some signs 
of change. At length his provisions began to 
fail, and he eked them out to the farthest limit. 
He would sit and gaze on his scanty stores, 
beating back the pangs of hunger, and with a 
strong will dole out to himself his miserable 
rations. This slow and steady approach to 
starvation was infinitely worse than death. At 
length the last morsel was consumed, and still 
the blinding snow-storm swept on. Knowing 
it was certain death to remain where he was, 
without the possibility of obtaining food, he 
crept out and started on his journey. Unable 
to see but a few fect in advance, sometimes 


They were now on | 





compelled to lay his face against the cliff, and 
hold on with both hands, to keep from being 
swept by the blast into abysses below, he slowly 
felt his way forward. In lulls of the storm he 
would be startled by the muffled roar of a tor- 
rent right beneath his feet, and rising, apparent- 
ly, from unfathomable depths. Sometimes slip- 
ping on the very brink of the precipice—once 
saving himself only by catching on the edge 
with his hands and with great difficulty crawl- 
ing back, now floundering through heavy snow- 
drifts, and now picking his way over concealed 
torrents, hungry, cold, benumbed, weary, and 
affrighted, the poor man, after numberless nar- 
row escapes, at length emerged into the valley 
beyond. His account of this horrible journey, 
related in all its details in his simple language, 
was thrillingly interesting. Though a brave 
man, and not given to devotion, he never alluded 
to this passage in his adventurous life without 
raising his hat and crossing himself, while a 
perceptible shudder shook his frame. 

Passing up they soon came to another casucha 
standing at the foot of a steep hill, on the top 
of which was perched a third. The path, thus 
far, had been up a sharp ascent, but it was no- 
thing compared to the one before them. The 
hill appeared to stand almost perpendicular, up 
which the path led in dizzy zigzags, looking as 
if one had been cutting a countless number of 
letter Z’s on its breast. At the foot of it, and 
at the head of a gorge, there burst forth an im- 
mense spring, issuing from the mouth of a 
cavern. Strain at once suspected this was the 
outlet to the ‘‘ Lago Encantada”—the enchanted 
lake—so long a mystery to the natives, and also 
to scientific travelers, who had heard in Chili 
of its existence. He was therefore not disap- 
pointed when, on surmounting the hill, he saw 
spread out before him a beautiful mountain lake, 
about a mile wide and three miles long. The 
great mystery to the natives was what became 
of the water that from numberless torrents, born 
amidst the snow-peaks, was constantly poured 
into it, and how, in spring and summer, it re- 
tained the same level. The outlet being a mile 
from the lake itself, it never occurred to them 
that this was one end of a subterranean passage, 
but had always regarded it as a mountain spring. 
The gorge through which its su®plus waters 
originally passed has evidently, at some remote 
period, been closed up by a convulsion of nature, 
which threw an immense hillinto its bed. The 
pressure of the water, as it rose to surmount 
this new barrier, forced a passage beneath. 
The mystery was thus easily solved ; but it was 
natural that the ignorant and superstitious na- 
tives, awed by the grandeur and sublimity of 
this uninhabitable region, should seek for an 
explanation in the power ofenchantment. Still 
continuing to ascend, the cold suddenly became 
so intense that Astorga’s peon said it must be 
snowing on the mountain, which they afterward 
found to be true. 

Proceeding slowly upward, absorbed in the 
emotions awakened by the sublimity with which 
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he was invested, Strain was aroused by the voice 
of Frederico, who said, in the most business-like 
way, ‘“‘ Come, let us take a drink of brandy and 
tighten our girths, for we have now got to climb 
the mountain.” ‘Climb the mountain!” ex- 
claimed Strain, ‘‘ what else have we been doing 
all day, and a steep one at that?” Frederico 
pointed to a lofty and regularly formed mount- 
ain in the distance, presenting an imposing ap- 
pearance as it stood out in a gorge against the 
sky. Regarding it a second time, Strain ob- 
served a zigzag line running up the face of it, 
as if drawn bya pencil. Indeed it looked more 
like a streak of forked lightning, pinned to the 
breast of the mountain, than a path for a living 
thing to tread in. Although it weaves back- 
ward and forward in incessant curves, yet even 
the inclined plane of the path lies at an angle 
of nearly forty-five degrees. Here the mules 
began to labor, and every few minutes would 
stop and take breath, and then of their own ac- 
cord start on. It is in such cases as this that 
man comes to admire the patience and sagacity 
of this stubborn animal. There was no whip- 
ping, or spurring, or abusive words; man and 
mule had both changed natures—one had become 
docile and reliable, and the other kind. The 
natives are exceedingly cruel to their animals, 
and although the Chilians are the best riders in 
the world, they have no affection for the horse 
like the Arab. Strain therefore turned with 
surprise to Frederico, as if he expected a trans- 
formation in his physical appearance. He was 
unfeeling toward his animals, and used only 
coarse and abusive language to them; but now 
his voice was kind and encouraging, and he 
coaxed and praised by turns. The poor creat- 
ures strained faithfully up the steep acclivity ; 
but the rarity of the atmosphere, the biting 
wind, which was now high, and the fatigue 
combined, told heavily upon them, and it was 
painful to witness their sufferings. Their breath 
came quick and fast, and was ejected from their 
nostrils with a loud sound, showing with what 
force it was expelled from the lungs. But ap- 
parently conscious that they had a definite task 
to perform, they needed neither whip nor spur, 
but, after stopping to breathe a few minutes, 
would patiently recommence their painful task. 
The scener¥ now grew wilder and more sublime. 
As they approached the summit the sea of 
peaks, which before had been shut out by the 
nearer mountains, began to unroll itself, and 
reveal to the startled traveler the terrific place 
into which he had pushed himself. At length 
they stood on the top, more than two miles 
high, and lo! there spread out a scene around, 
below, and beyond them, that language has no 
words to describe or to express the emotions it 
awakens. Standing in the centre of this vast 


assemblage of mountains, extending a hundred 
and twenty miles in width, and lost north and 
south in the distance, one seems to have been 
transported to a hitherto undiscovered world. It 
is a wilderness of snow-capped mountain masses. 
The sky was clear, and the sun, in all his evening 





glory, hung just above the snowy peaks in the 
west, flooding them with a strange splendor. 
Between lay the deep, dark valley, from which 
the eye turned with a shudder; while before 
them rose the enormous white column of Tu- 
pungati twenty thousand feet into the heavens, 
its everlasting robe of white dazzling the eye as 
it stood bathed in the full glories of the setting 
sun. How still, how serene, slept that ocean 
of glittering peaks! how still, how mysterious, 
spread the darkness through those unfathom- 
able abysses! Not a sound broke the impress- 
ive silence there, save the low wail of the wind. 
Not an animate object relieved the utter deso- 
lation, save the black form of a solitary condor 
wheeling slowly round a savage peak, as if by 
contrast to deepen the loneliness of the scene. 
Every thing is on a vast scale, as if God had 
exulted in the exertion of power when he had 
heaved these mighty masses together, and the 
soul is stunned and stupefied, and stands and 
trembles and staggers under the majesty and 
power itcan notcomprehend. The tremendous 
chasms and precipices, or frightful abysses, 
which are peculiar to the Andes, inspire feelings 
of terror as well as sublimity. Strain, who is 
peculiarly unimpressible to natural scenery, de- 
clared that this one view amply repaid him for 
all the discomforts and fatigues of the whole 
journey. In his diary he says: ‘‘Had I been 
blasé, I should decidedly have received an im- 
pression. I have heard and read much of natu- 
ral scenery whose grandeur and sublimity had 
produced in observers a feeling of awe, and yet 
afterward viewed it myself without surprise, al- 
most with indifference. ‘The storm at sea, in 
all imaginable phases, I have witnessed without 
a profound impression. Neither have I been 
much impressed by the thunder-storm in the 
‘mountains, or by cataracts, or by the many natu- 
ral objects on which so many highly-wrought 
pages have been lavished. Two views only, of 
which I have heard and read much, did not fail 
to realize my expectations. The first was the 
Andes, as seen from Valparaiso in winter; and 
the next, the view from the summit of the 
mountain pass of Uspallata.”* 

The slope by which they descended lay at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, and was in- 
closed by lofty mountains, whose dazzling white 
and sun-tipped summits contrasted strongly with 
the dark depths into which they were plunging, 
and made one think of the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death. The wind was piercing, and they be- 
came so thoroughly chilled that they were com- 
pelled to dismount and walk to keep from be- 
ing benumbed. Rattling down the narrow way, 
often in danger of tripping and rolling over, 
they at length, at half past eight, reached the 





* There is a good anecdote told of Sir Francis Head 
when he stood on this summit. His remark was not 
quite so bad as the English "s, who imed on be- 
holding Niagara, “‘How nice!’ but approximated it. 
Surveying the wondrous spectacle, he exclaimed, ** What 
can be more beautiful!" to which his attendant, a Cornish 
miner, replied, ‘* Them things, Sir, that do wear caps and 
aprons.” There is not much to choose between them. 
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valley, and, moutiiing, pushed on to find a rest- | ‘Like Earth’s gigantic sentinels, 

ing-place for the night. After about an hour’s | Discoursing in the sky," 

ride they halted, and began te ivok out for al far, far above them. It was a relief to turn 
spot to pitch their camp. They finally select- | from the darkness that lay in vast, dense mass- 


ed a huge porphyritic rock, because Astorga’s ;es in the gorges and chasms to the stars that 
peon had concealed under it two sticks of wood | gleamed in unnatural brightness in the clear 
on his way over. It was a bleak and cheerless | atmosphere of those high regions. Contrasted 
place; all around was black volcanic rock—not | with the great motionless forms that lifted them- 
a sign of vegetation—nothing to relieve the eye | selves on every side, and the profound silence 
but the snowy summits that stood, and deadness around, they, with their spark- 
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ling, flashing beams, seemed like living, sen- 
tient beings moving in a joyous world by them- 
selves. 

The travelers, who seemed mere insects 
amidst these gigantic forms, sat around their 
little fire smoking cigars until ten o’clock, when 
they prepared to turn in. On examining the 
stock of blankets, cloaks, ponchos, etc., on 
hand, it was found that Strain and Astorga 
alone were provided with any. An unlined 
poncho, which could furnish no protection 
against the bleak mountain wind, was all that 
Frederico had. The selfishness and cupidity 
of this fellow had displayed themselves more 
and more ever since they started. In the first 
place, Strain had given him a third more for 
the two mules than they were worth; in the 
second place, he had paid all the expenses of 
the journey, when he ought to have paid but 
half, besides lending him money he was sure 
never to see again. He had also bought a 
large supply of horse feed, of which his mules 
never got a taste, although Frederico used one 
of them in place of his old black horse, which 
had broken down. The colt got the whole, 
which put him in fine condition for sale when 
they should reach Mendoza. But his coolness 
and impudence reached their climax this night, 
when he deliberately placed himself between 
Astorga and Strain, thus getting the three- 
fold benefit of the blankets, of being protected 
from the wind, and having the warmth of two 
bodies around his own. Strain had the wind- 
ward side, and tried to get a little sleep. The 
covering, however, was too narrow, and, lifting 
with every flaw of wind, kept one side shiver- 
ing all night. When the cold became insuffer- 
able he would turn on the other side, and so 
kept shifting from side to side till morning. 
To compose him still more, Frederico lay snor- 
ing in a happy state of unconsciousness, show- 
ing how comfortable and pleasant he found his 
quarters. Strain’s only consolation was in vow- 
ing ‘a terrible revenge at some future time. 
Fortune helped him in this; for the colt that 
devoured all his feed became so frisky that, 
when Frederico mounted him in the streets of 
Mendoza, the vicious beast threw him over his 
head. He dared not again mount his pet horse ; 
so his mortification was greater than if he had 
lost a dozen animals. ‘To be an inhabitant of 
Mendoza and not be able to mount any horse, 
is not to be a gentleman. In fact, not to be 
able to ride is the next door to crime. 

They rose at daylight, and the poor mules, 
which had passed the night without any food, 
were glad to leave so inhospitable a region. 
The temperature may be judged from the fact 
that the entire margin of the mountain torrent 
whose course they followed was firmly frozen. 

As they were slowly passing down this val- 
ley, bounded on either side by enormous masses 
of porphyritic rock and mountains, Strain was 
taught a lesson of prudence which came well- 
nigh being his last. The desceni tiaving be- 
come more gradual, he relaxed his vigilance 





over his large English saddle, which had hith- 
erto, by shoving forward on the mule’s neck, 
caused him no little inconvenience and anxie- 
ty. He was gazing up and around on the say- 
age scenery, and did not notice that they had 
come to a sharp hill. Going down this the 
saddle slipped forward, when the mule gave 
two violent kicks in the air, which threw Strain, 
in a complete somersault, flat on his back on a 
rock twenty feet below. Not satisfied with this 
performance, the mule rushed forward and at- 
tempted to plant his fore-feet on Strain’s breast. 
Though stunned by his fall, he had sufficient 
presence of mind to detect the object of the 
brute, and avoid the blow, by suddenly rolling 
down the hill. The mule concluded not to fol- 
low, and dashed off in another direction till he 
became entangled by the saddle, which had turn- 
ed, and was brought back by the peons. About 
ten they stopped and lunched on tough beef at 
the camp of an old muleteer, and then proceed- 
ed on to the Puenta del Inca, one of the objects 
of interest in this pass. It is a natural bridge, 
formed of conglomerate, about one hundred 
and twenty feet long and ninety wide. 

This bridge is an object of greater curiosity 
to the scientific man than to the traveler. Here 
is a valley, a mile wide and of great depth, 
which has been scooped out, for miles above and 
below, by the terrific torrents that are formed 
by the melting of the snows on the surrounding 
mountains. There is no other outlet for the 
vast accumulation of water on their sides and 
summits. Now this bridge is not a boulder, or 
section of a mountain, which has been heaved 
by some convulsion of nature from its bed, and 
hurled into the ravine, damming up the stream, 
but is a part of the mountain itself. It seems 
impossible, however, that the torrent should 
have scooped out this tremendous gorge for so 
many miles, and here alone bored a tunnel 
through a rock only ninety feet thick, leaving a 
comparatively fragile structure standing amidst 
the monuments and traces of its power and 
fury. In contemplating it, the mind goes back 
for an explanation to that period in the history 
of the world when the climate was mild, and 
there was no snow on these mountains, and but 
a rivulet flowed here, or so cold that the snow 
never melted. As the climate changed, and 
the snow began to accumulate and to melt on 
these mountains, the stream formed and gradu- 
ally increased in size, and in the progress of 
ages bored this tunnel, which widened and 
deepened with the steady increase of water, till 
now under its arch flows a fyghtful torrent. 

Within a few yards of th@bridge there is a 
spring of hot water; and directly under, in a 
shelf of the rock, and only a few inches distant, 
are two other copious springs of an entirely dif- 
ferent temperature. 

About one o’clock they reached scanty vege- 
tation, where they unsaddled, and turning their 
half-starved animals out to graze, took a siesta. 
Awaking about four in the afternoon, Strain 
saw, on the opposite side of the valley, a series 
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of zigzags on an almost perperdicular mount- 
ain, fifteen hundred feet high. They looked 
like mere lines drawn backward and forward 
on the steep slope. From their regularity he 
thought they must be made by animals, though 
he could hardly conceive of the boldness that 
would induce them to venture on such a fear- 
ful elevation with so narrow a foothold. But 
while he lay wondering six guanacos marched, 
in a stately and dignified manner, over the crest 
of the mountain. As they came on in single 
file, each form was distinctly drawn against the 
clear blue sky, far up in the heavens. With- 
out the least hesitation, and apparently as easy 
and confident as they would walk the valley be- 
neath, they began their perilous descent. 
Saddling up, they forded the deep and rocky 
torrent along whose margin they had been tray- 
eling; and, a little after dark, reached a cave 
by the side of the path, in which they found 
eight or ten muleteers encamped, who were 
on their way to Valparaiso after merchandise. 
Around the mouth were heaped, in confusion, 
pack-saddles, cargas, and so on; while in the 
centre burned a fire, throwing a red glare on 
the otherwise smoky, black walls of the cavern. 
Around it were grouped the peons, in various 
attitudes and fantastic costumes, their features 
assuming a strange wildness in the light of the 
fire—the whole resembling a bandit encamp- 
ment in the fastnesses of the mountains. These 
were, however, harmless men, who greeted the 
strangers as they entered hospitably, the own- 
er of the troupe rising from the seat of honor 
always assigned to him, and conducting Mr. 
Strain to it, who, as a foreigner, was peculiar- 
ly his guest. He then invited them to partake 
of the supper, which was nearly ready. They 
declining, he produced cigars, and Strain, in 
thanking him, incidentally remarked that they 
were peculiarly acceptable to him, as his had 
given out the day before. The good host im- 
mediately begged Mr. Strain to do him the hon- 
or to accept a bundle for the rest of his journey, 
assuring him that he had an ample supply, and 
even if he had not, he could resort to cigaret- 
tos, to which gentlemen from foreign parts were 
not accustomed. Courtesy forbade a refusal ; 
and Strain thought that—although the day be- 
fore his wrath was kindled at the whole race of 
Mendozans by the conduct of Frederico—there 
might be some true gentlemen among them after 
all. And so it is; a man may be made to sleep 
at night exposed to a chilling wind, by the self- 
ishness of one man, and yet be repaid the next 
day by the courtesy and kindness of another. 
In a short time the cheerful cries of their 
peons, sounding nearly overhead as they en- 
couraged their mules up the steep ascent, hast- 
ened their departure, and our travelers, after 
expressing many thanks, mounted and pushed 
on to the Penon Rajada, or River Stone, where 
they had determined to pass the night. This 
rock had been at some remote period dislodged 
from the mountain mass above, and rolled down 
tu the roadside, where it stopped, with its sum- 











mit so far overhanging its base that it furnished 
comfortable shelter for three persons. It looked 
for all the world like a huge man-trap, balanced 
there on purpose to fall upon and crush the 
too trusting traveler. Astorga, Frederico, and 
Strain stretched themselves under this, Fred- 
erico, of course, in the middle, leaving a rough 
stone for Strain to find the soft side of. His 
two companions, enjoying the mildness of the 
night as compared with the preceding one, lay 
and sang national songs till a late hour, making 
the rocks around ring with their music. Coiled 
up under a beetling rock, buried, as it were, in 
the heart of the mountains, their merry songs 
seemed strangely out of place. One of these, 
designed to ridicule the priesthood—called the 
Franciscan Friar (‘‘ Padre Francisco”) — was 
full of wit and humor. The people have no 
reverence for the priesthood, who are generally 
jolly, rotund, good-natured fellows—with large 
capacity for liquor and very liberal to strangers. 

Roused up at four o'clock in the morning 
they pushed on, and after traveling about three 
miles, came upon a large troop of mules biv- 
ouacked. Among the travelers were several 
women, who were just rising from their mat- 
tresses, which were spread upon the ground, 
and making their toilet preparatory to setting 
out. Some had children too young to trust on 
the back of a mule, and these were placed in 
baskets and slung across the animal. When- 
ever a pair could not be had to adjust the bal- 
ance, a stone, or some weight, was put in the 
other basket, and thus they were carried over 
these dangerous passes. Thoseinthe camp kind- 
ly invited them to take coffee, and when they 
were about to proceed the women presented them 
with a pound cake. It is strange how these 
little kindnesses in a desolate, dreary country 
take hold of one’s heart, and make him think 
better of his kind. With a ‘‘God bless the 
ladies!” our travelers pressed forward for the 
first of the three ‘‘ /aderas,” as these three 
fearful passes of the Andes are called. A la- 
dera is a narrow path cut along the side of the 
mountain, which is perpendicular on one side, 
and nearly so on the other. In making the 
one hundred and thirty miles, the width of the 
Andes here, the traveler surmounts the obsta- 
cles in various ways. Sometimes the bed of a 
torrent furnishes them comparatively easy tray- 
eling; again the gorge turns off in the wrong 
direction among the mountains, and they come 
abruptly upon a steep mountain, up which they 
are compelled to toil in laborious zigzags, and 
descend in the same way to another valley, which 
stretches toward the point they desire to reach. 
At another time the mountain comes down in 
a sheer precipice to the torrent along whose 
bed they wish to journey. A rocky margin has 
hitherto furnished them foothold; but it now 
presents nothing but a fearful abyss, through 
which the foaming waters go with a loud and 
angry roar. The mountain is too steep and 
high to go over the top in zigzags, and so the 
path is cut along the face of the precipice, di- 
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rectly above the stream. In some places it is 
not more than three feet wide, and cumbered 
with loose stones. ‘The mountain side between 
the path and the torrent below, in some places, 
lies at a slight angle, in others it is a perpen- 
dicular cliff, so that a man on a mule can reach 
out his arm and drop a stone nearly a thousand 
feet into the shuddering abyss below. Neither 
is this narrow shelf level, but you ascend and 
descend the path, necessarily keeping just above 
the point where the sheer face of the precipice 
begins, for it would be next to impossible to 
cut a way along the smooth face of the cliff. 
In making the first descent Strain said, ‘‘I can 
compare my own feelings, as my mule smelled 
his way along the narrow descent with his nose 
almost between his legs, while his short neck 
and the path were entirely invisible, only to 
those of a man sliding slowly down a very 
steep roof, in a disagreeable state of uncer- 
tainty as to whether the gutter or trough at the 
eaves will sustain his weight when he reaches 
there.” It seems impossible that men should 
ever get accustomed to this perilous mode of 
traveling; yet the women of this region will 
sit composedly on their mules, and look down 
hundreds of feet, and see naught but a dark 
abyss through which the torrent is raving. A 
single false step, a slight stroke of the load 
against the rock, the least start, and animal 
and rider would disappear like a flitting shad- 
ow into the gulf beneath. The last, the Ladera 
de las Vacas, is the worst of all. The mount- 
ain here comes to a point, presenting nothing 
but a sharp profile. Around this profile, or edge 
of the mountain, the path bends in an acute an- 
gle. In approaching this point, and doubling 
it, the narrow track passes directly along the 
edge of a precipice that descends in a straight 
line to the gorge below. Neither does the path 
pass along on a level to this dangerous point, 
but ascends sharply to it, at an angle of nearly 
forty-five degrees, and descends abruptly the 
other side. At this point it is solid rock, which 
has been perforated by the feet of mules, each 
succeeding year wearing them deeper. Into 
these holes the cautious, sagacious animals now 
trod with great care and precision. The slight- 
est mistake here would prove fatal, and our trav- 
elers held their breath as they crawled along 
toward the dangerous point. Even the mule- 
teers who cross the Andes the most frequently 
never get so accustomed to its danger as to 
pass it without great anxiety. Pricking his 
ears, his nose to the rock as if smelling the 
track, the leading mule slowly felt his way along 
the narrow shelf. In approaching the edge of 
the mountain where the path turns it seems 
to the eye to end entirely, the narrow gash it 
makes showing clear and distinct like a hu- 
man feature against the sky beyond. Above 
was the almost perpendicular and savage mount- 
ain; below, the dizzy precipice and the wild 
abyss; beyond, mountains interlocking mount- 
ains. Had they met other travelers here, one 
or the other party must have perished. In- 





deed, in many places along this pass, it would 
have been impossible for a mule to have turned 
round, and frequently the path was so narrow 
that a man could not dismount to save himself, 
and must have gone over the cliff with his ani- 
mal. One can well imagine that to such dan- 
gers the traveler can never become indifferent, 
and one unaccustomed to dizzy heights and 
dangerous paths must never trust his eyes over 
the precipice, or look upon the savage scenery 
around him. At length they reached the point 
where the path bent around the edge of the 
cliff, and then all the sagacity of the mules 
were put in requisition. The angle is so acute 
that the animal has to bend its body almost 
double to get around, and each foot is lifted 
and planted with a care that shows he is aware 
of his danger. Every one felt relieved when 
this last and most dangerous of the laderas was 
passed. 

Sir Francis Head has the following fine piece 
of description on his passage of this pass. It 
is well that the accident mentioned occurred at 
the commencement of the pass, and not in its 
more elevated and more dangerous portions : 

** As soon as the leading mule came to the 
commencement of the pass, he stopped, evi- 
dently unwilling to proceed, and, of course, all 
the rest stopped also. 

** He was the finest mule we had, and on that 
account had twice as much to carry as any of 
the others; his load had never been relieved, 
and it consisted of four portmanteaus, two of 
which belonged to me, and contained not only 
a very heavy bag of dollars, but also papers, 
which were of such consequence that I could 
hardly have continued my journey without 
them. ‘The peons now redoubled their cries, 
and leaning over the sides of their mules, and 
picking up stones, they threw them at the lead- 
ing mule, who now commenced his journey 
over the path. With his nose to the ground, 
literally smelling his way, he walked gently 
on, often changing the position of his feet, if 
he found the ground would not bear, until he 
came to the bad part of the pass, when he again 
stopped; and I then certainly began to look 
with great anxiety at my portmanteaus; but 
the peons again threw stones at him, and he 
continued his path, and reached me in safety : 
several others followed. At last a young mule 
carrying a portmanteau, with two large sacks 
of provisions, and many other things, in pass- 
ing the bad point struck his load against the 
rock, which knocked his two hind legs over the 
precipice, and the loose stones immediately be- 
gan to roll away from under them ; however, 
his fore-legs were still upon the narrow path; 
he had no room to put his head there, but he 
placed his nose on the path on his left, and 
appeared to hold on by his mouth. His per- 
ilous fate was soon decided by a loose mule 
who came up, and in walking along after him, 
knocked his comrade’s nose off the path, de- 
stroyed his balance, and head over heels the 
poor creature instantly commenced a fall which 
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was really quite terrific. With all his baggage 
firmly lashed to him, he rolled down the steep 
slope until he came to the part which was per- 
pendicular, and there he seemed to bound off, 
and turning round in the air fell into a deep 
torrent on his back and upon his baggage, and 
instantly disappeared.. I thought, of course, 
that he was killed; but up he rose, looking 
wild and scared, and immediately endeavored 
to stem the torrent which was foaming about 
him. It was a noble effort, and for a moment 
he seemed to succeed, but the eddy suddenly 
caught the great load which was upon his back, 
and turned him completely over; down went 
his head with all the baggage, and as he was 
carried down the stream, all I saw were his 
hind-quarters, and his long, thin, wet tail lash- 
ing the water. As suddenly, however, up his 
head came again; but he was now weak, and 
went down the stream, turned round and round 
by the eddy, until passing the corner of the 
rock I lost sight of him. I saw, however, the 
peons with /assos in their hands, run down the 
side of the torrent for some little distance ; but 
they soon stopped, and after looking toward 
the poor mule for some seconds, their earn- 
est attitude gradually relaxed, and when they 
walked toward me I concluded that all was 
over. I walked up to the peons, and was just 
going to speak to them when I saw at a dis- 
tance a solitary mule walking toward us. 

‘* We instantly perceived that he was the 
Phaeton whose fall we had just witnessed, and 
in a few moments he came up to us to join his 
comrades. He was, of course, dripping wet; 
his eye looked dull, and his whole countenance 
was dejected ; however, none of his bones were 
broken, he was very little cut, and the bulletin 
of his health was altogether incredible. 

“With that surprising anxiety which the 
mules all have to join the troop, or rather the 
leading mule which carries the bell, he contin- 
ued his course, and actually walked over the 
pass without compulsion, though certainly with 
great caution.” 

The great danger and difficulties of the 
journey were now over, and they trotted gayly 
down the valley, the slope of which every mo- 
ment grew more gradual. About noon they 
halted on the margin of a stream, where they 
breakfasted on the cakes given them by the 
warm-hearted Mendozinos. Soon after leav- 
ing the turbid stream along which they had 
been traveling they struck across a shingly, 
barren plain, and at twelve o’clock burst into 
the beautiful and fertile valley of the Uspalla- 
ta, whose green fields, luxuriant foliage, and 
limpid stream was a pleasant relief after three 
days’ journeying amidst the terrific scenery, 
barren rocks, snow-peaks, and mad torrents of 
the Andes. The valley is six miles long and 
two miles wide, and contains but one settle- 
ment, composed of a few small houses. This 
is the custom-house station of Mendoza, and 
the captain of the guard, with his buxom wife, 
received the travelers very kindly. A hut was 
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assigned them, and Strain, in the evening, hay- 
ing nothing else to do, counted the dogs in the 
court-yard. In one group there were twenty, 
looking gaunt and ferocious as half- starved 
wolves. It needed not the caution of the host- 
ess not to venture out, for he must be a bold 
man indeed who would expose himself to such 
an array of beasts. The Guacho of the plain 
delights to surround himself with formidable 
dogs, and is seldom seen away from his habita- 
tion without a pack of six or seven at his heels. 

Bertoldo, the peon, having an idle afternoon 
on his hands, celebrated his safe passage of the 
Cordilleras by getting ‘‘ gloriously drunk.” 
Like most men in this condition he became 
exceedingly affectionate, and after expressing 
his attachment to Strain in the strongest terms, 
at last approached him with a would-be gravé 
and serious but in reality a maudlin look, and 
told him that, on one subject, his mind was fully 
made up—that he never would leave him until 
he had seen him safely in Buenos Ayres. Rum 
is a sad leveler, a thorough Red Republican, 
and produces the same effects the world over. 

The beds were made on the floor, and just 
as Strain and Astorga had begun to undress for 
the night the Captain and his wife came in to 
have a quiet game of cards with Don Frederico, 
Finding the lady did not stand on ceremony 
with him, Strain thought he would return the 
compliment, and having finished his prepara- 
tions for the night turned in, and, lighting a ci- 
gar, soon smoked himself to sleep—not before, 
however, he had seen the money he had given 
Frederico to pay expenses transferred to the 
Captain and his wife. 

The next day they proceeded down the val- 
ley, and after riding a few miles stopped at 
a spring, when Frederico attempted, without 
breaking the seal, to read the letter of the Cap- 
tain of the Guard to the authorities of Mendo- 
za. Being remonstrated with by Strain he de- 
fended his conduct, and, to Strain’s astonish- 
ment, Astorga, to whom he appealed, said he 
could see no objection to it, as the letter related 
entirely to them and their baggage. At noon 
they arrived at an elevated table-land, from 
whence they had a distant view of the pampas, 
which lost itself in the eastern horizon like a 
sleeping ocean. Nature seems to have formed 
the Andes as a sort of compensation for the 
vast and almost interminable plains that stretch 
westward from the Atlantic. Strain thought 
they had now done with mountain travel; but 
in leaving the table-land they descended a deep 
ravine for ten miles, which, for picturesque 
beauty, exceeded any thing he had seen on the 
route. After a farther tedious ride of forty-five 
miles they arrived at Villa Vicencio, where 
they passed the night. Their landlady gave 
them their tea by candle-light, and then all be- 
gan to prepare for the night. This was done 
by each one—the man, his wife, daughters, and 
children— making their beds in front of the 
house, and without paying the slightest atten- 
tion to the strangers at their side, undressing and 
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creeping into bed. Strain did the same, and soon 
fell asleep. Awaking, however, in the night, 
he found he had a bed-fellow, which, on exam- 
ination, proved to be a guanaco he had seen 
around the house. The animal, attracted by 
the warmth of the bed, had crawled in and 
nestled down by his side. Pleased with his 
confidence, he let him remain. Frederico being 
now near home, and anxious to see the mis- 
guided, unfortunate little woman who had a few 
weeks before consented to be his wife, roused 
them at midnight, and they started off down 
the ravine, which they soon cleared, and emerged 
on the sterile plain that reaches to Mendoza. 
Over this, for upward of thirty miles, they trav- 
eled as fast as the mules could carry them. At 
the suburbs of the city they stopped and re- 
freshed themselves with water-melons, which 
here attain great perfection. The whole fam- 
ily that supplied them, with the exception of 
the children, were afflicted with that disgusting 
disease the goitre. Indeed it prevailed in ev- 
ery class of society in Mendoza to an alarming 
extent. There being no fonda, or public house, 
in Mendoza, Strain and Astorga, from necessity, 
though much against their will, accepted Don 
Frederico’s invitation, and put up at his house. 
His mother was rendered hideous by the goitre, 
while the swelling neck of his pretty young 
wife showed that the disease had fastened on 
her also. 








ISLANDS AND SHORES OF GREECE. 

T was one of those starry nights of which we 

sometimes dream, but which with these dim 
eyes of ours we seldom see. Sometimes I have 
thought there was no part of the world where 
stars came down so low as over the Levant. I 
remember one night at Sinai—but that’s not to 
the point now. 

The Lotus lay at her anchor in the little har- 
bor at Rhodes, and a soft breeze stealing in 
from the northeast promised the weather we 
had been waiting for. The Lotus is a schooner- 
rigged yacht which belongs to my friend S——. 
She was built in England, after an American 
model, carried out to Constantinople by her 
owner, a wealthy scion of an old house, who 
furnished and stocked her in royal style, and, 
by dint of the most desperate exertions to clear 
out her larder, ate and drank himself into a 
fever, died while his boat lay in the Sea of 





Marmora, and was buried at Constantinople. 
When we were there she was offered for sale as 
she stood, with her provisions and her crew, for 
they demanded to be sold with her, and sold 
they were. S—— bought her for a cheap fig- 
ure, three thousand pounds—she was worth all 
of double that—and we accepted his invitation 
to make a cruise in the Archipelago. All told, 
there were five of us in the cabin. One was a 
Frenchman, our old friend Laroche, who crossed 
the desert with us, and another was of that same 
party, Stephen Strong; the fourth was an En- 
glishman of the rarest kind, a jolly good En- 
glishman, as one of his own countrymen would 
have called him, and a rare good fellow, as we 
emphatically voted him the first day out. 

I can not now pause to tell how we came to 
be at Rhodes. We had wandered along the 
Troad, passed a week on the plain and among 
the hills behind it while the Lotus lay at an- 
chor in the strait between Tenedos and the 
main land, then we had called at Lemnos and 
looked off at Mount Athos across the sea, and 
thence we ran down before a glorious north 
wind to the shores of Lesbos, coasting along 
which we found ourselves, before we knew it, in 
the'Gulf of Smyrna. We lingered a fortnight 
in and around the old city, whose profane glory 
was that it claimed to be the birth-place of 
Homer, and whose sacred character arose from 
its being the spot where one of the Seven 
Churches grew in ‘tribulation and poverty ;” 
but which is now better known as the home of 
the plague and of all manner of Oriental abom- 
inations. 

And so, by way of Chios, and Samos, and 
Cos, and Telos, and a score of other isles of old 
fame, we came to Rhodes, where once was, but 
now is not, the Colossus, and, dropping anchor 
close by the old ruined tower of crusading times, 
we left the Lotus at her anchor while we took 
up our quarters on shore and looked here and 
there at the ruins of the city. For Rhodes isa 
mass of ruin. When I was there some years 
ago it was one of the finest cities of the Levant, 
and the old street of the knights was worth 
one’s crossing an ocean but once to walk through. 
Now, alas, howchanged! The earthquake and 
the gunpowder explosion of last year have 
scattered the old splendors of Rhodes. The 
stately church of St. John, the cathedral on 
whose pavement we read the names of Grand 
Masters and Knights of the Cross, is now utter- 
ly gone. ‘There was a fine Greek column that 
used to form the stepping-stone by which one 
went up from the body of the church into what 
was once the chancel or the high altar, but of 
late has been a Moslem praying place. That 
column was covered with a Greek inscription, 
in small but finely cut letters. It was a relic 
of ancient Rhodes. I wished then to preserve 
it. I would if possible have carried it away, 
but the foolish and fanatic Turks refused per- 
mission. That stone was doubtless blown to 
very dust by the terrible force of the explosion, 
which rent to pieces all the old walls of the city. 
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THE HARBOR AT RHODES. 


The old church seems to have vanished. It 
was the monument of a brave and noble order ; 
it is like the Knights of St. John, a memory 
now. 

We often wonder how it is that nations van- 
ish and their temples fall into ruin. Lo here 
in our own day an instance of it! The splen- 
did order that retired from Holy Land to this 
island, and possessed it and had a name that 
will live in history forever, stout knights, kings, 
and priests, are gone, and in our own day we 
behold their stately temple shattered and scat- 
tered hither and thither, so that a thousand 
years hence men shall wonder over Rhodes as 
we now wonder over Athens and Karnak. 

We were three days at Rhodes looking around 
and through the city, and on the third evening 
this article commences, if the reader will now 
permit me to go back and begin again. 

It was a starry night, I said, and the breeze 
was from the northward. Jackson had gone 
on shore for a final package of provisions, and 
had taken with him Iskander, a boy of twelve, 
son of a Greek woman in Smyrna, who had 
shipped him as cabin-boy, to be delivered to 
his father in Syra, should we be able to stop 
there. 

We sat in the cabin over the second magnum 
of Brousa wine, and the soft air stole in at the 
open hatchway. A low plash of oars from the 
neighborhood of the round tower was audible 
in the profound stillness, and a few minutes 
later the boat grated alongside, and then a shriek 
and a plash in the water startled us. We sprang 
to the deck. Iskander was gone. He had 
sprung like a monkey to the deck, but, missing 








his hold, fell back, and went down between the 
yacht and the boat. Three of us were over in 
amoment. Laroche alone could not swim, and 
made himself useless with a boat-hook, plung- 
ing it here and there in the water in a manner 
that would inevitably have proved fatal to the 
boy had he found him. Fortunately he did 
not, but John S—— did, and we had him on 
deck in a moment, howling so furiously that 
there remained no reasonable doubt of the 
healthy state of his lungs. Jackson tossed the 
packages on board; and we got up the anchor, 
made sail, and moved slowly out to the north- 
ward, leaving Rhodes in a celestial starlight 
which I shall never fail to associate with my 
last view of the old city of the knights. 

The morning dawned with a cloudy sky and 
an ugly horizon. We were sorry we had sailed. 
Low muttering gusts of wind came out of the 
north, and by eight o’clock the wind was out in 
his wrath, and the sea was rolling with a plung- 
ing swell that characterizes the Archipelago. 
We made fair way to the westward, however, 
until toward evening, when the tempest had in- 
creased four-fold, and now headed us from the 
westward and northward, so that nothing re- 
mained for us but to run for a lea. 

As the day was going we had made the hills 
of Carpathos on the lea beam, and thinking to 
run around the southwestern side of the island 
and gain its protection, or that of Casos, its near 
neighbor, we kept away a little until finally, be- 
fore midnight, we were running due south, and 
going with the speed of the wind that carried 
us. 


It was a fearful night. I have seen few so 
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bad, none worse. Long before day it was evi- 
dent that unless the gale broke we must either 
lay her to the wind and weather it so, or else 
let her go before it. It was evident we could 
not round the point of Casos as easily as we 


council on the after-deck, and determined to 
seek Paul’s refuge at Fair Havens, and away 
we went before it. 

Wild, fierce, and inhospitable were the coasts 
of Crete in that tempestuous morning, as we 
drove past the Samonian promontory. The 
waves rolled over the rocky point, and sent their 
spray high into the thick atmosphere, thick with 
blinding, furious rain. On went the Lotus, like 
a dead leaf on the winter wind. We stood to- 
gether at the tiller. The crew were all on the 
look-out forward. 

“Steady!” shouted the mate, as he bent 
forward in the misty rain and stared at some- 
thing in the water ahead. 

‘Steady it is!” and so she went thirty sec- 
onds or less. 

*¢ Port—port—hard down!” and down went 


the tiller with all of us on it. She came up} 





the head of a sea-monster, with tresses of sea- 

weed, wet and tangled and curled, dashing and 

swinging around the black and seamed brow. 
An hour later we were under the shores of 


| Crete, in a comparatively smooth sea, and in 
could make the lea of Crete. So we held a} 


the course of the forenoon the gale broke, and 
then came a steady wind from the southward. 

We changed our minds and our course very 
suddenly, and resolved now to make all the 
northing we could while this breeze held. So 
we ran back to the east point of the island, and 
lost the breeze as the evening came down on us, 
with Casos well off on the starboard bow. Then 
for a fortnight we beat about the lower part of 
the Archipelago. We coasted the north shore 
of Crete, went into the old port of Canea, the 
chief port of the island, and whistled for a breeze 
every where in vain. 

At length we ran into the Port of Stancho, 
ancient Cos, birth-place of Apelles, where he 
painted his celebrated Venus rising from the 
Sea. But the days of Apelles are gone, and no 
artists are now in Cos. A Yankee skipper went 
in ahead of us and showed us the way; we over- 
hauled him rapidly, and let go an anchor close 


into the eyes of the gale with a sweep and a| alongside of him. He came on board half an 
plunge; and then ‘‘ Keep her away!” and she | hour later and gave us New York papers of only 
fell off slowly; then, gathering speed, dashed | thirty days back, wherewith we enjoyed our- 


again before the tempest, close by a huge black | 
rock, which looked out of the water as it had | 
looked in ancient times at Paul’s galley and | 


selves, reading the very medicine advertise- 
ments with infinite interest. 
In point of fact we did little else but read 


Grecian and Roman fleets. Strange, hideous, | these papers till we made Patmos on the star- 
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PATMOS. 


board bow one pleasant evening, and with a 
freshening breeze ran gallantly up to the anch- 
orage. 

It was Saturday night. We were not un- 
willing to pass the Lord’s day at Patmos, and 
never did a Sabbath morning rise more glori- 
ously than that. I was on shore early, alone ; 
for none of my companions cared to be stirring 
before breakfast. 

The little town is built on the rocks near the 
shore, and the climb is difficult even to it. But 
I found a Greek who led me by the best way, 
and then gave me some bread and oil, which I 
needed much. These, with a glass of sour wine, 
constituted my breakfast, and I was certainly in 
a good condition, if fasting could aid me, to re- 
ceive spiritual instruction from the brothers of 
San Giovanni de Patimo, whose convent I pro- 
posed to visit. For Patmos, like all other sa- 
cred localities in the East, is in the hands of 
the monks, and the supposed residence of John, 
where he wrote the Apocalyptic vision, is in- 
closed in the huge and massive buildings of a 
religious house which dates its foundation from 
the early Greek emperors. 

The convent is on an eminence commanding 
the little town and harbor—a vast pile of stone, 
containing church, chapel, grotto, and cells. I 
had a dozen guides to choose from, but adhered 
to my host who had first discovered me on the 
shore in the morning, and as we mounted the 
hill he chatted in broken language, half Greek 
and half Lingua Franca, while I breathed hard 
and was silent. 





for a Greek priest can not be mistaken—noble- 
looking men some of them are. He led me 
direct to the grotto of John. ‘‘ Here,” said the 
caloyer, with all the volubility of a practiced 
cicerone, ‘‘here he lived; there he wrote; 
through those cracks (fissures in the rock-roof 
of the grotto) he heard the thunder of the 
Lord’s voice ; yonder his head rested against 
the wall. He was not rich; John was a great 
saint; his followers are poor also; a small pres- 
ent for the convent will be acceptable if you 
choose to give it ;” and so my seeing was ended, 
and I paid my fee and went out, and sat down 
in the morning sunshine that blessed the rock of 
Patmos as of old. 

Mount Elijah, the highest peak, stood up in 
calm splendor in that morning light, and looked 
off over the sea in all directions. Far below 
me the little Lotus lay at her anchor in the bay, 
and I could see the quarter-boat pushing off to 
the shore with my friends—a stillness which 
befitted the place and the memories which hal- 
lowed it rested on land and sea. No murmur 
came up to my seat from the busy modern town 
on the sea-side. I could in that serene day, ‘‘so 
cool, so calm, so bright,” realize that I was in 
the Patmos of the beloved disciple, and, looking 
out on the rolling sea, I seemed in some meas- 
ure to appreciate the sublimity and the pathos 
of that last prayer of the old, weary, and perse- 
cuted disciple who remembered the days when 
he had rested on the breast of his Saviour and 
Master, and now looked across the sea and 
likened it to the vast ocean on which he was 


At the entrance of the convent a monk re- | going forth to seek the same old and beloved 


ceived me—Greek, as I recognized at a glance ; 


| repose, and exclaimed as he would to a friend 
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A GREEK PRIEST. 


who had gone to Greece or Italy with the same | 
assurance that he would return, ‘“‘Come, Lord | 


Jesus!” 

Sublime indeed was that faith of John 
Christ had loved him best of all the twelve, yet 
all had been called home except himself. He 
remembered that promise of mansions which 
his Master and Elder Brother had gone to pre- 
pare, yet he lingered, a lonesome exile on a 
rock in mid-sea; but he knew that the house 
was ready, and the Lord would come and take 
him to it. 

See how I weary you with these thoughts! 
But I will let them stand to show you of what 
I thought at Patmos. The others came up 
soon after, and we went through the convent 
once more, and returned to the sea-shore in 





time for dinner. There was nothing else to see 
at Patmos, and the next day we were off with a 
stiff southeaster for the coasts of Greece. 

We ran to the southward of Icaria» making 
a straight wake over the spot where the son of 
Deedalus fell into the water ( Vide the story in 
all sorts of old books), and then had a quiet run 
along the coast of Eubcea, which, if you will look 
at your map, you will see trends away to the 
northwest. Without a pilot, and wholly unin- 
formed as to the old passage between the island 
and the main land of Greece, we did not dare 
attempt the run up the channel, lest arriving at 
the old bridge which once commanded all the 
commerce of the coast we should be obliged to 
turn back. 

We rounded the Artemisian promontory and 
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CANEA, ISLAND OF CRETE. 


ran down the Gulf of Zeitun with a whole-sail 
breeze, and at sunset we let go an anchor in a 
still and glassy sea whose blue waters once 
floated the Persian and the Grecian fleets. Calm 
as they now were, we of course remembered that 
they could be roused to fury even as when they 
dashed the Persian galleys on the rocky barriers 
of the Pagasxan Gulf. 

The shores near which we now lay were fa- 
mous in history and song. Imagine us on the 
deck of the Lotus, as the evening gloom came 





All night the wind moaned and muttered 
over the deck, as if indignant at our invasion of 
the waters which are sacred to them and to old 
memories. 

In the morning we were early on shore, and 
for three days we wandered around the country. 
In these sketches I can not give you either the 
details of personal adventure or the full descrip- 
tions of scenery which a book might permit. 

You know, of course, that the Pass of Ther- 
mopyle (“‘ the Gates of the Warm Springs”) was 


on, looking shoreward, if perchance Leonidas | a narrow road, along the foot of the mountains, 
and his three hundred “‘ walked o’ nights.” 
here was Thermopyle. 


ise 





For | between them and a morass which reached to 


the sea. An army could only pass by the road: 
=» on their right were the pre- 
| cipitous and impassable 
hills, on their left the deep 
swamp and the sea. 

Here, therefore, Leoni- 
das, with his band, sat 
down ; and here they were 
equal to the Persian hosts. 

Perhaps a brief sketch 
of the ground, as it now 
lies, may make the story of 
that battle more interest- 
ing to those who read this. 

The pass is narrower at 
the northern or western, 
and the southern or east- 
ern end, than in the mid- 
dle. At the narrowest 
part the old Phocian wall 
was rebuilt by Leonidas. 
Its remains are still visi- 
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ble. The intermediate 
and wider part of the 
pass contains the warm g@ 
springs, from which the } 
name is derived. The & 
water flows freely now | 
as then—a sulphurous - 
flow of clear, shining 
water, heated to about § 
one hundred and ten de- 
grees (Fahrenheit). 
Approaching the pass [= 
from the south, we are 
at first struck with the 
mound, which is the ev- 
erlasting monument of 
the Spartan band. On 














its summit are visible 

some stones that seem 

to be part of an ancient column or building 
which crowned the tumulus. Its very sim- 
plicity is its grandeur now. Where on earth 
will you show me hill or monumental struc- 
ture that shall so impress the traveler as this 
old mound of the brave who fell at Ther- 
mopyle ? 

A little farther on are the remains of the Pho- 
cian wall, and then we enter the morass. The 
springs flow from the foot of the hill. The road 
is built on a causeway, till we emerge at the 
northern end where Xerxes stood baffled. 

The only incident worthy a pause to relate 
occurred on the second day of our stay. Pierre 
Laroche was a skeptic on most historical points. 
He has some doubts whether he ever had a mo- 
ther, never having seen that parent. He denies 
absolutely the story of the Pass of Thermopylz 
—considers it all nonsense of the poets. Pierre 
rode a horse down from Zeitun, and to prove 
that the morass was not such a barrier to the 
Persians as story hath it, he plunged in, vow- 
ing he would ride through it, and ‘‘ show Xerx- 
es how.” He came near going to have a per- 
sonal interview with that distinguished mon- 
arch ; for at the first leap his horse went in, 
and Pierre went over his head into the depths. 
We rescued him with difficulty—muddy, slimy, 
and, like a Frenchman, more skeptical than 
ever. 

How delicious were those days of idle drift- 
ing down the Eubean shore! We had little 
or no wind at all until we reached the south- 
eastern point of the island; and then only 
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PLAIN OF MARATHON. 


enough to take us, with ail sail set, into the 
bay of Marathon. 

The night was serene and calm and quiet 
when we ran along the battle-shore, and, letting 
go the sails, waited for the boat to lose her head- 
way entirely before we let the anchor go. 

‘* Hold on there, forward! Peter, how still 
itis! Did you ever hear such silence? There's 
not a ripple on the sea, not a voice on the shore. 
I could not have been better satisfied than I am 
with this approach to Marathon.” 

The mighty dead were calm, and rested in 
their tumuli along the plain. No ghost walk- 
ed out to disturb the starlight. It was so calm 
and beautiful that no sooner had the anchor 
touched bottom than we sprang into the small 
boat and pushed shoreward. 

The plain of Marathon and its story ought to 
be, if they are not, impressed on the mind of 
every intelligent reader : 

“ The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea.” 
No simpler or better description can be given. 
The hills retire from the coast, leaving the plain 
where Miltiades fought, and where the dust of 
his valiant men remains. 

Over this plain, in a moony night, we stroll- 
ed, like ghosts of the ancient dead, silent most- 
ly, and very thoughtful. Once in a while we 
plunged into bog-holes—for such is the penalty 
of moonlight excursions 2i Marathon as well as 
in America; but we cared little for the bogs, and 
at last we reached the mound which, doubtless, 
covers the valiant who fell at the great battle. 

Seated on its top, we looked over 
the plain and the sparkling sea. 
We recalled the scene on the mem- 
orable night which preceded the en- 
gagement. The Persian host formed 
along the shore; their fleet in the 
rear, where now the Lotus lay soli- 
tary on the glassy sea. The Athe- 
nian host, on the declivity of the 
mountains, with trembling but brave 
hearts, vowed before their Gods to 
break on the morrow the hitherto re- 
sistless advance of the Medes. 
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“TI say, Pierre, which do you think was the 
greater general, Pelissier or Miltiades ?” 

‘¢ Maréchal Pelissier may go to—” 

** Russia—eh, Pierre? They talk of send- 
ing him to Russia, don’t they? What will you 
miserable Republicans do, Pierre Laroche, now 
that Cavaignac is gone ?” 

‘* If you had said Cavaignac or Miltiades—” 

**You would have pronounced for the French- 
man, I suppose? Well;well; Miltiades didn’t 
know what he was coming to when he was here 
that afternoon, when the sun fought for him. 
Think of fighting at Marathon for such glory 
as this, to have Pierre Laroche there dare to 
compaie him with the beggarly candidate of the 
Faubourg San Antoine !” 

“*T didn’t compare them at all. 
yourself, and I—” 

**Don’t dispute me, Laroche. 
did. Didn’t he, Peter?” 

And so John made the night ridiculous with 
nonsense, as we strolled back to the shore. 

** Will you swim off, boys?” 

** Yea, all but Pierre.” 

And so we dashed the water right and left, 
as we plunged in, and made our way off to the 
Lotus. 

We lay at Marathon over the next day, and 
got away in the night with a stiff breeze blowing 
fair to take us to Athens. 

All that night we were running along a rough 
line of coast, with high bluffs of rock rising a 
thousand feet in the air, and the waves dashing 
on them and flying off in sheets of foam. The 
sullen roar of the sea on those rocks appeared 
to be more deep and full of meaning even than 
the solemn voice of the sea usually is. 

I lay all night on deck listening to their 
sound with my eyes fixed shoreward where, 
once in a while, there was a white, ghostlike 

. flash of the surf that seemed to be of a verity 
a nymph rising white and cold from her old 
slumber, and falling again into the deep, when 
she saw that Greece was still sleeping the sullen, 
torpid sleep of these later ages. 

Morning dawned and we awoke. It was a 
clear day and the wind still blew fresh. The 


You did it 


I say you 








sea ran high. The Lotus went along with that 
graceful swing that seemed to be just what she 
was built for. 

I rose at daybreak and looked at the shore. 
We were three miles off from the land, but 
now we were opening the bay of Egina, and the 
grand hill of Sunium stood before me, majes- 
tic in the sea, which thundered at its base. I ° 
gazed steadfastly at the lofty summit, and, as 
the light increased, I began to see more plainly 
the remains which crown it until, at length, 
every white column of the Temple of Minerva 
stood out in the light of the rising sun. 

I know no more grand and majestic view 
than that—the lonely Temple of Pallas, in ruins, 
on the promontory of Sunium, and the hoarse 
sea forever dashing with loud murmurs at its 


As we ran up the Gulf on the right we saw 
Hymettus, and soon Pentelicus, rising from the 
interior. The latter hill looks down on the 
plain of Athens. 

Before reaching the Pireus we ran along a 
low line of coast which stretches inland for 
some miles. This shore, grassy and sedgy, is 
raised but a few feet above the sea; and this is 
the level of the chief part of the city of Athens, 
which lay on the plain from five to seven miles 
distant. 

Over this plain we saw the white summit of 
the Acropolis; distant indeed, but, with a glass, 
we could count the columns of the Parthenon. 
*¢ John—that is the Parthenon.” ‘‘ Ay, Peter, 
I know it when I see it, as a boy knows the 
house in which he was born. Why, Peter, 
there isn’t a stone of it that Morris Whaley, 
the old teacher of the Academy, hasn’t beaten 
into me by dint of scolding and drubbing till I 
should know the Parthenon, if one of the Genii 
in the Arabian Nights had taken me up in New 
York and set me down on the Acropolis.” 

‘¢ Pleasant recollections and associations !” 

‘Yes, pleasant, though you laugh at them. 
There is Pierre Laroche now, miserable Gaul 
that he is (John dodged a bucket which Laroche 
shied at him)—Pierre, I say, has no idea of the 
pleasant associations which an American boy 
has with his school-days. 
Morris Whaley kept 
schoolinalog-house long 
before the Academy was 
built, and there was a 
trout stream running by 
the very door, and the 
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shadiest grove in all the 
world on the other side 
of the brook, and there 
was a room for the girls 
and a room for the boys, 
and all the day long there 
was fun and study, and 
study and fun, going on 
in that little log school- 
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house. For Morris was 
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FEONT ELEVATION OF THE PARTHENON. 


of the pedantry of some 
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teachers, and none of the stupidity of others. 
He had seen the Acropolis by dint of economy 
and third-class passages. 

** You need not laugh at my recollections of 
Morris Whaley. Sit down, Peter; stretch your 
bones along the top of the hatchway, if you're 
too proud to lie on the deck as I do, and I'll tell 
you about Morris’s death while the ship is mak- 
ing the Pirzus.” 

So I sat down, and the others gathered 
around, and, as the boat cleaved her way through 
the classic waters, we listened to the story. 

** Morris Whaley was growingold. He was, 
perhaps, sixty-five or seventy years old. No 
one knew exactly his age, and the old man was 
always quiet about it himself. He boarded 
with the minister, and the two used to make the 
evenings slip by pleasantly with talk and pipes. 

“There was one little girl that went to the 
Academy whose blue eyes had won special ad- 
miration from the old master. Many a day I 
have seen him, when he seemed to be listening 
to the lesson she recited, in fact looking over 
the top of his book into those twin eyes of hers, 
and looking with a gaze that I could not inter- 
pret or understand. It was not as if he loved 
her, and yet there was a depth of tenderness in 
the gaze. 

‘¢ But finally came the day when old Morris 
was to go out into the infinite mysteries of 
which he loved sometimes to talk. While he 
was sick we all watched around his bed, for all 
the boys loved him. One day, when I was 
alone with him, he said to me, in his broad, 
Irish accent, ‘John, d’ye ever see Nellie Bliss 
nowadays ?” 

** Yes, Mr. Whaley, she was here a little 
while ago, to ask about you.’ 

***Was she though? ‘The Lord bless her! 
I wish I had seen her. Do ye think, John, 
she’d be thinking it too much if you just asked 
her to step in a bit and see the ould man?’ 

** She was there that afternoon, and when I 
asked her she came in. 

*** Ah! Miss Nellie, ye’re a blessed child, 
to think o’ poor Morris Whaley. He gathers 
strength from seeing your face.’ 

**¢T wish it might make you strong enough 
to be well again, Mr. Whaley.’ 

***Na, na! I doun’t mane strength for this 
wurld. It’s strength for the lang journey— 
strength for the distances no man hath meas- 
ured or counted. I’m goin’ a far journey, Nel- 
lie—a far journey—and at the ither end I'll see 
some one who had eyes just like yours—just 
like yours; the same brown eyes.’ And the 
old man sobbed. 

‘* Nellie had taken his hand while he spoke, 
and now she said, softly, ‘Who was she, Mr. 
Whaley ?’ 

«She was my oun oun wife in the long ago 
years.’ 

** Were you ever married, Sir? 
know that.’ 

**¢Ye didn’t? whodid? She that was mine 
died, it’s forty years since, and lies all that day 


I didn’t 





in the church-yard in Galway. Ah! Mary, 
Mary Bray, how the ould heart remembers ye!’ 

‘*«That was my mother’s name, Mr. Whaley.” 

*« ¢ For God's sake, child! who was your imo- 
ther?’ and he nearly sprang from his bed to seize 
her hands and look in her face. Well, it all came 
out that Nellie was his own grandchild, daugh- 
ter of his runaway child that he hadn’t seen for 
thirty odd years. But the shock was too much 
for the old man, and three days after he died. 
All the afternoon his mind wandered, and in 
the twilight he was quite beside himself. Very 
gentle, though, he was; and at one time he was 
saying, as if to his class, ‘ riztw, Tia, téTvga?’ 
and then he would commence ‘ Odi profanum 
vulgus,’ or the sonorous ‘ Arma virumque,’ or 
some other familiar school passages ; and then, 
when the night was changing into dawn, and 
the uncertain light stole in at the window, 
through the branches of the pear-tree, the old 
man turned in his bed, and spoke in a low 
voice, ‘ John—’ ” 

** Ease off the main-sheet!” 

‘* Well, he didn’t say that exactly. You 
might be a little more polite, Mr. Thompson, 
than to interrupt me in that way. He said, 
‘John ;’ and I said, ‘ What is it, Mr. Whaley?’ 
and he said, ‘Is Nellie sleeping?’ and I said 
she was; and so he—yes, Mr. Thompson’s in- 
terruption was not so mal-apropos either—he 
eased off the main-sheet, put up his helm, and 
slipped away before a soft south wind—away— 
away—ah! Peter, where away? Shall you 
and I ever see old Morris again ?—ever sail our 
boat in seas that he is navigating ?” 

Mr. Thompson (the sailing-master) had wait- 
ed the conclusion of John’s story, and now 
thundered his orders. 

‘* Ready there, forward ?” 

** Ay, ay, Sir!” 

** Hard down!” . 

And so she came around with the breeze, 
which had been nearly abaft, now on the star- 
board beam; and we entered the narrow pas- 
sage into the harbor of the Pirzus, and let go 
an anchor under the side of the Austrian Lloyd's 
steamer, which was just getting up steam to 
leave on the voyage to Syra. 

In ten minutes we were all ashore. Never 
were men more delighted to set foot on pave- 
ment. It was not that we had been long at sea, 
for we had been on land at a dozen places 
within three weeks; but we were anxious to 
see a civilized hotel, a comfortable room, and a 
good dinner. All these we found at Demetri’s 
Hotel des Etrangers, in the great City of Ath- 
ens, whither we were conveyed from the Pirz- 
us in a New York barouche, drawn by two white 
horses that seemed to have been imported from 
a New York omnibus line, and over a road that 
certainly surpasses any thing American. 

As we drd¥e into Athens the sombre light 
of a cloudy evening scarcely sufficed to show us 
the white houses of the city, much less the dark 
Acropolis, crowned with the ruins of the tem- 


| ples of the Gods. Yet we caught their dim out- 
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lines as we dashed along 
the lighted streets, by 
shops of all modern 
goods and wares, until 
we turned a corner in 
front of the palace of 
King Otho; and, driving 
a little way to the west- 
ward, were deposited at 
the door of Demetri’s 
house. 

Fear not that I shall 
repeat to you the hun- 
dred times repeated sto- 
ry of Aihens, or weary 
you with descriptions of 
the modern city or its 
ancient ruins. Three 
weeks the Lotus lay at 
her anchor in the Pirzeus 
harbor, and we were at 
anchor in the city of - 
Minerva. Day after day 
we climbed the Acropo- 
lis, and dreamed in the 
Parthenon, the Erecthe- 
um, the Temple of Vic- 
tory which never flew from the hill. Day by | 
day we walked along the bank of the Ilissus, | 
and saw the ruins of the great Temple of Jupiter 
Olympus; or, driving down the banks of the 
Cephissus, we strolled in the olive groves where 
was once the Academy. Now we were in the | 
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museum at the Temple of Theseus; now in a} 
miserable hole where are preserved some plas- 
ter casts of the spoils which British Vandals 
carried away from the Acropolis, and called, 
with British taste, ‘the Elgin Marbles.” Where 
were the Gods of Athens when the barbarians | 
thus rebaptized the 
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and sipping sour wine or lemonade. The Clock 
of Andronicus, or the Tower of the Winds, is 
surrounded by the dirtiest houses in the city. 
All that is old is miserably contrasted with the 
modern, and the Parthenon alone stands in sol- 
emn majesty far above the city, gloomy and 
mournful in its sublime 
beauty. You have to 
get a ticket of admis- 
. sion to see it! Think 
of climbing the Acrop- 
j olis, and presenting 
yourself at a shabby 
3 wooden door, to a sol- 
dier with a wooden leg 
and a wooden head, 
who takes your ticket 
of admission, and hobbles after you around the 


| summit of that world-renowned hill, watching 


lest you steal a statue by Phidias, or carry off 

one of the Caryatides of the Erectheum. 
They have become amazingly careful of their 

ruins since the English stole the frieze of the 





work of Phidias ? 
In no part of the 
Old World which 
travelers visit does 
the degeneracy of the | 
modern times con- 
trast so forcibly with 
the relics of the an- 
cient day as in Ath- 
ens. The magnifi- 
cent remains of the | 
Temple of Jupiter j= 
Olympus are sur-\ 
rounded by modern 
Greeks, eating cakes 
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Parthenon; and well they may be. If 
they let the British Museum people 
alone, they would take the Acropolis; 
for with all our celebrity as a nation for 
thinking much of ourselves, we are far 
from equaling Mr. Bull in the matter of 
egotism. A genuine Englishman, thor- 
oughly imbued with the “ spirit of Brit- 
ish institutions,” has a firm conviction 
that art flourishes only on his little isl- 
and, and that all discoveries and recov- 
eries of ancient art are solely for the 
benefit of the Museum in London. 
Some specimens of poor modern taste 
are here visible ; the attempted restor- 
ation of portions of the Erectheum, and 
of the Temple of Nike Arteros. The 
effect is bad. The restorations are suf- 






























































ficiently well done; but the traveler, 
thinking to sit down and look at the 
remains of old glory, finds old glory patched up 
with modern care, so that he is at a loss to know 
what he is looking at—whether the work of Ic- 
tinus and Callicrates, or of Messrs. Jones and 
Smith; whether the stone was carved in the 
days of Pericles or of Otho. 

But one may be content with what there is 
of old Athens; and if he like not the city, he 
may mount his horse and ride out to Pentelicus, 
and climb its rugged side. There, sitting down, 
he may sweep with his vision the land and the 
sea where the bravest men have lived, the bravest 
deeds have been done; where valor, and honor, 
and glory have been more faithfully worshiped 
than on any other part of earth. 

“* The heroic lay is tuneless now; 
The heroic bosom beats no more !” 

‘¢ Peter, that was a pretty girl that we met in 
the street this morning—wasn’t she ?” 

“cc Very.” 
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TEMPLE OF WINGLESS VICTORY. 


** You are short in your assent ?” 

“ Because I have my suspicions about the 
girl.” 

‘*Nonsense! She was a young peasant from 
Hymettus.” 

‘* A bee with a sting, oh wise Yankee! Be- 
ware of her!” 

We had seen this same girl twice. She was 
certainly remarkably beautiful. Her complex- 
ion was milk and roses admirably mingled. 
Her eye was liquid, black, but fiery. She had 
a little round arm of her own that she-showed 
coquettishly, as if she knew that it was pretty; 
and a foot of the daintiest for a Greek girl, when 
she let the slipper fall off, as she did just before 
we met her the second time. Nevertheless I 
had not liked her looks overmuch; very beau- 
tiful she was, but very dangerous, I thought. 

Four or five days in succession we met her, 
and John had established a sort of acquaintance 
with her, which 
had not yet pro- 
ceeded so far as 
to words. But 
he at length at- 
tempted a Greek 
good - morning, 
and she answer- 
ed in quite re- 
spectable French. 
John retorted — 
she replied—and 
so on. 

I can not pause 
4 to relate the pro- 
4 gress of the ac- 
4 quaintance, but 
£4 John now be- 
} came convinced 
that I was right ; 
; and with that 
peculiar love of 
adventure which 
characterizes so 
of our 
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determined to see the adventure out. We had 
heard of the bandits who infest King Otho’s do- 
minions, and had no doubt that the girl was a 
lure from some of them. 

Possibly you may think such an adventure 
not worth the relating. I am not quite certain 
that it does amount to much when one remem- 
bers how often the same sort of decoy-ducks are 
used in New York to draw men into the hands 
of ruffians. But a fight with Greek bandits on 
the plain of Athens is a little classical, and not 
altogether like a Five Point row in New York. 

We arranged our plans with due care. La- 
roche took the idea with delight, and Hall, the 
Englishman, joined us willingly. Our arms 
were abundant; but we relied chiefly on leaded 
gloves, which were prepared by an ingenious 
Frenchman at the Pirzus, under John’s direc- 
tion. When all was ready, John accepted an 
invitation from the little siren (the sirens were 
Greeks, weren’t they ?), and agreed to meet her 
at a place we had fixed on outside the city, and 
not very far in the rear of King Otho’s palace. 

Which muse shall I call on to help me in the 
song of our victory ? 

John met the lady, and the lady chatted and 
walked on, and John walked on, and we walk- 
ed on—but out of sight, by reason of sundry 
olive groves, and gardens, and the like, which 
we judiciously kept between us and the enemy. 

Three lounging, lazy-looking Greeks follow- 
ed them slowly, until three more met them; 
and then—and then— 

John struck a blow that sent one of them to 
Charon, begging a passage in haste. He nev- 
er moved after he fell. The blow was fierce 
and crushing, on the very forehead, where Aces- 
tes struck the bull; and he fell even so. At 
the same instant we three leaped into the road, 
and the five were at bay. The victory was com- 
plete in thirty seconds. John, by-the-way, kept 
his eye on the girl, whom he considered his law- 
ful prize. He knocked down a second of the 
robbers; and then, seeing the rest of them safe 
in our hands, he sprang after the escaping de- 
coy, and stopped her with a trip of her little 
feet that sent her flying most ungracefully into 
the grass on the road-side. 

We had then three living and one dead man 
and the girl. The others escaped. 

It is not to be supposed that all this was done 
without an attempt on the part of the robbers 
to use their weapons. They drew enormous 
knives at the first; and Pierre Laroche quieted 
the ardor of his opponent with a pistol-ball 
through his right shoulder. 
versary with the knuckles, and he lost his knife 
as he fell. When he got up he dashed after it, 
and I tripped him. ‘That was the last of him; 
for he went into a mud-hole that cooled him 
off, and while I was disposing of another he 
ran. It was, on the whole, a pretty fight. I 
wish I could describe it more artistically. 

We afterward learned what a risk we had 
run. 
of twenty at the least. 
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in our experience, and for a while we were the 
talk of thetown. It is something, at all events, 
to be talked of in Athens. 

Alas, that Greek bravery and patriotism is 
descended to this! A miserable people, with a 
hireling for a king and a mockery of nationality, 
it is not to be wondered at that there remains 
no drop of such blood as was poured out at 
Marathon and Thermopyle. 

While we remained at Athens a party arrived 
from Italy and took rooms at the Hotel des 
Etrangers. They were two gentlemen and four 
ladies—one of the ladies and her husband En- 
glish, the other, an American family, father, 
mother, and two daughters. They were a 
pleasant addition to our party in the hotel, and 
we soon made some pleasant excursions togeth- 
er around the city. At last we proposed to 
them to make a voyage along the coast with us 
in the Zotus, and, to our delight, they accepted 
the invitation. It was not difficult to arrange 
the cabins for their use, and our room was 
ample, if we chose to crowd ourselves a little. 

What a glorious day was that when we dashed 
up the straits of Salamis and stood on deck, all 
together, to discuss the locality of the greatest 
of sea battles! We had left Laroche in the city, 
and he was to drive across by the Pass of Daph- 


|ne, and join us in the bay, where we would 


pick him up. We beat slowly up the strait, 
now standing over to the island of Salamis, now 
to the main, where Xerxes sat and saw his armies 
scattered to the wind. The wind hauled at noon 
so as to give us a fuller sail, and we went up 
into the bay of Eleusis, where we coasted along 


| the eastern shore until we saw Laroche waving 


his hat demonstratively. 

We sent the small boat for him. He was 
under charge of the police. It appears that the 
defile of Daphne is considered dangerous, and 
the armed police attend travelers who pass 
through it. ‘They let him off without hinder- 
ance, and we then kept away for Eleusis, which 
lies on the northwest side of the bay. The 
King has made a splendid road from Athens to 
the city of ancient mysteries, where corn was 
first sown and Ceres held sway; but Eleusis is 
a ruin now. Only the pieces of an aqueduct, 
and the remains of temples and theatres, attest 
its old grandeur. 

The next day we went out, as we came into 
the bay, by the straits of Salamis, and rattled 
across the Saronic Gulf to Calamachi on the 
eastern shore of the Corinthian Isthmus. We 


| were four hours from Salamis to our anchorage, 
I floored my ad- | 


which we considered pretty fair time. It was 
nearly dark when we arrived, but we had time 
to look up some horses and an omnibus to carry 
us over to Corinth, and then we had a merry 
evening on deck and slept to the music of the 
Grecian sea. 

What shall I say to you of Corinth? The 
voice of the Apostle rings in the moonlight nights 
along the lonesome sides of the Acropolis; so 


The scoundrels usually attack in bands | that the wanderer can hear it, and, hearing, ean 
But we were fortunate | remember that this was once the greatest city 
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PLAIN AND HILL OF CORINTH. 


of Greece—once the home of art, the seat of 
the Isthmian games, the residence of luxury 
and splendor, which is now, alas! the most 
desolate and mournful of Grecian cities. 

The Acropolis looked to the Acropolis at 
Athens. The worshiper of Minerva at Corinth 
had but to climb the hill and kneel with face 
to the north and east, and he could see the 
sunlight on the white columns of the Parthe- 
non. 

The Acrocorinthus is now occupied by a 
Greek fortress, one of the best in Greece—which 
is not saying much for it—and the village at the 
foot, where once stood the luxurious palaces of 
the city of the Isthmus, is inhabited by a de- 
generate race, scarcely fit to be named as the 
descendants of those who fought with Lysander. 

We had ridden across the country two hours, 
from the fort at Calamachi to the foot of the 
hill of Corinth. Then for two hours more we 
wandered about the plain seeking ruins and 
finding almost none. For but little is left 
here. There are remains of an amphitheatre, 
and of a temple—a fine row of old columns, 
but nothing more. The lofty hill, the fields 
of ripening grain, these are all that remain. 

‘Many a vanished year and age, 

And tempest's breath, and battle’s rage, 

Have swept o’er Corinth, yet she stands 

A fortress formed to Freedom's hands! 

The whirlwind’s wrath, the earthquake's shock, 

Have left untouched her hoary rock, 

The keystone of a land which still, 

Though fall’n, looks proudly on that hill, 

The landmark to the double tide 

That purpling rolls on either side." 


One might possibly avoid quoting Byron in 
Greece if it were not for the guide-books. But 
they quote no one else, and furnish the noble 
poet’s verses always precisely to one’s hand. 

The tone in which Miss —— recited these 
lines would have been inimitable. They were 
impressive, and most of us were looking at the 
red lips of the fair speaker as they came out 
musically, when Pierre Laroche interrupted her. 

** Ah that is very pretty, very pretty! I 











have just been read- 
ing them in the Red 
book, which you call 
| Murray ;” anda gen- 
eral shout of laughter 
spoiled the effect of 
the fair lady’s quota- 
tion. 
2 We dined glori- 
} ously on the Lotus. 
Jackson had been on 
shore all the morn- 
ing, and found the 
market of Calamachi 
worth his labor. He 
had not far to look, 
since one miserable 
hut contained pretty 
much all the trad- 
ing facilities of the 
port. But the peo- 
ple brought him fowls and vegetables, and we 
‘*dashed down” the dinner with a little very fair 
‘*Samian wine,” while the Lotus went rolling 
gracefully on the long swell of the sea down 
the coast of the Peloponnesus. 
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THE AMERICAN DEER: ITS HABITS 
AND ASSOCIATIONS. 
BY T. B. THORPE. 
O animal, native to our continent, is better 
known or more generally appreciated than 
the common deer. His form is exquisitely 
beautiful, his habits simple and delicate, and, 
as game affording employment for the hunter, 
and amusement for the sportsman, he is of all 
other animals the most universally popular. 
The deer tribe is diffused entirely over the con- 
tinent, and in the extremes of north and south 
varies but very little in its general appearance ; 
for the largest found in the swamp regions of 
the Lower Mississippi and the best specimens 
of Upper Canada will average about the same 
size. ‘Their general appearance varies, how- 
ever, in particular localities; and the experi- 
enced hunter will tell, by looking at the carcass, 
the kind of country ‘in which ithas run.” A 
deer living habitually in the highlands never 
attains the magnificent proportions of one oc- 
cupying a low, wet region. This is because 
of the greater abundance aud more nutritious 
character of the vegetation. Asa general thing, 
whether in Maine or Florida, a deer that weighs 
two hundred pounds is considered of a large 
size; but they have reached, or weighed, two 
hundred and fifty, and even three hundred 
pounds. 

In summer the animal is of a deep red color, 
and unfit for food. In winter he changes to a 
grayish blue, and is then in perfection. From 
the fact of this diversity of appearance Buffon 
was led astray by his correspondents, and was 
induced to say that there were two species of 
American deer, designated by the changes in 
color, which regularly take place in the same 
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animal. If any exceptions occur to the colors 
named, they may be looked upon as unnatural. 
There was found once in Louisiana a pet deer 
pure white, marked with red spots. Also in the 
same region pure white buck was often seen 
and pursued, but we are not aware that it was 
ever killed; while, quite recently, a buck and 
doe, perfectly white, were caught in the Rocky 
Mountains, and afterward exhibited in some of 
our Western cities. 

A general peculiarity of the deer species is, 
that, with rare exceptions, they renew their 
horns annually. ‘The American deer usually 
sheds his antlers in the months of May and 
June. At these times the bucks have been 
met with one antler gone, and shaking their 
heads discontentedly, as the weather grows 
warm and the blood increases in the rapidity 
of its circulation. At this time also the doe 
drops her young, and both male and female 
may be said to have retired for the time being 
from strife, the buck burying himself in the 
deep fastnesses of the woods, and the doe, by a 
beautiful arrangement of nature, protected for a 
while from the pursuit of the hounds by giving 
out no scent, thus being left in comparative 
peace to foster its helpless young. 

The place of separation of the old horn from 
the head at first is very tender, but the spot is 
soon covered by a membrane and is prepared 
for the new growth. The determination of the 
blood to the head, which preceded the displace- 
ment of the old antlers, seems suddenly to in- 
crease, and becomes more intense in proportion 
to the demand for the enormous secretions re- 
quired for the new growth. The budding horn 
first makes its appearance in a soft pulpy mass, 
protected by a velvety covering; the develop- 
ment goes rapidly on, the increase of every few 
hours being clearly perceptible. Those who 
have had an opportunity of grasping these in- 
cipient weapons of defense realize a startling 
idea of the animal heat required by nature to 
forge them, for they throb, and glow, and swell— 
the very incarnation of reproducing life. The 
antlers are, finally, complete, and the buck is 
said to have a velvety head. The external 
surface now rapidly hardens, compresses the 
blood-vessels, and obstructs the circulation, 
and suddenly the whole of the once sensitive 
integuments lose their vitality, leaving a per- 
fectly formed insensible weapon. 

The buck, who up to this moment has sought 
the deepest recesses of the forests, and avoided 
all collision with his rivals and stinging insects, 
now comes forth and confidently prepares for 
future action. The velvety covering has per- 
formed its office, and now only mars the beauty 
of the growth beneath. That the weapons may 
be polished the buck commences rubbing them 
against the surrounding trees; the ‘‘ peels” are 
thus torn off, and are often seen dangling to the 
bark and lacerated limbs. At last the new 
horn is left naked and burnished, and the ani- 
mal stands perfect before you in all his pride 
of strength. It is now a charming sight to*be- 





hold him at early morn snuff the fresh air, look 
around with the mien of a monarch, and then, 
in the mere wantonness of his strength, dig his 
horns into the green turf and shake the uprooted 
grass and disturbed earth over his glossy sides. 
As the season advances he will spring at the 
lower boughs of the trees and entangle his 
antlers in the meshes of thrifty vines, or loaded 
oaken boughs, shaking the rich grapes or bud- 
ding acorns plentifully at his feet. The size 
of the horn and the number of its prongs or 
antlers, are not necessarily indications of the 
size and age of the animal, although such is 
the common tradition. A yearling buck has 
one straight prong, and is termed a ‘spike 
buck ;” but after he is three or four years old, 
or rather “ aged,” the horns cease to be pecul- 
iar. The largest buck we ever saw, and appar- 
ently the most venerable among the patriarchs, 
had medium-sized horns, the branches consist- 
ing but of five antlers. The age of the deer is 
very nearly ascertained by an examination of 
the teeth, and, in addition to this, by the-pres- 
ence or absence of gray hairs about the fore- 
head. 

In this connection it may be well to repeat 
the often uttered question, What becomes of the 
deers’ horns? for whether kept in parks or run- 
ning wild in the woods there is a sort of mys- 
tery about the disappearance of these sturdy 
appendages. The head ornaments of the moose 
and the elk, equally with all the species, are rare- 
ly found in their most frequented haunts. After 
long exposure the substance of a deer’s horn 
becomes very light and friable; and, when in 
that state, it is reported, on authority that ap- 
pears reliable, that the deer and other animals 
greedily chew them up, as a corrective to acid- 
ity of the stomach—as cows may sometimes be 
seen picking out withered bones and chewing 
them vigorously, probably for the same purpose. 
If this theory be true, it will account in part 
for the singular mystery that attends the shed- 
ding of these horns. That wild animals have 
instincts thus to act is inferable from the fact 
that, when from age about to die, they retire to 
some lone place, some dark fastness or deep 
cave, where alone their bones are ever found. 

Some years ago a man was looking for 
‘* strayed cattle” in a forest in Victoria Prov- 
ince, Canada West. While thus engaged, his 
attention was attracted by some curious shoots 
from the stump of a beach-tree. Upon exam- 
ination he was surprised to find that they were 
the protruding antlers of a deer’s horn, the body 
of which was embedded in the centre of the 
tree’s trunk. It is probable that some forester 
had made a commencement at cutting down 
the tree, and left his work unfinished, when the 
horn was inserted and finally caught in the new 
wood which nature provided to fill up the gap- 
ing wound inflicted by the axe. 

Independent of the fact that the deer annu- 
ally sheds its horns, it has another peculiarity 
most worthy of notice. Upon examination 
there will be found, just above the hoof on the 
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hind leg, a spot sometimes scarcely noticeable 
in the fawn, but in old bucks very observable. 
This insertation seems to be the seat of the se- 
cretion which scents the air, and enables the 
hound to follow so certainly on the deer’s track. 
In some old bucks we have found the deposito- 
ry evincing remarkable activity, and emitting, 
even to our senses, a strong, but not absolutely 
unpleasant odor. When the buck is in ‘‘ the 
velvet,” and the doe is with young by its side, 
these secretory organs become inactive, and 
thus they escape for the time being from their 
numerous enemies. But for this merciful pro- 
vision of nature the species would become ex- 
tinct. 

The deer, though proverbially considered a 
harmless animal, is not without powerful means 
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of defense, to which, in part, must be ascribed 
its preservation. Its frame is one of the most 
perfect that can be conceived, one of the most 
beautiful mechanical constructions under the 
sun—a sublime combination of bone, muscle, 
sinew, elastic cartilage, and springy hoof, which 
jointly in action produce a rapidity of motion 
superior to many quick-flying birds. For the 
hunting-whip there is no handsomer handle 
than the fore foot and bone of the fawn; and, 
independent of its genial feeling in the hand, 
the marvelous beauty of its structure gives pleas- 
ure by its appearance. Independent of the 
speed of the deer, the male is armed by a 
‘*brow of bayonets,” which gives majesty to its 
appearance, and when considered in connection 
with the powerful hind-quarters of the animal, 
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ever ready to drive them home with telling 
force, they become formidable weapons of de- 
fense, and no ordinary antagonist can withstand 
a fair blow from their many points. Although 
among themselves they are exceedingly play- 
ful, still they are not unconscious of their pow- 
er to do injury, and are not disposed to pass by 
an opportunity to make the effort. For hours 
a herd of deer will feed quietly together, when 
suddenly a joust will commence between two 
rivals that will fill the whole herd with excite- 
ment—the does suspending their eating, the 
unoccupied bucks regarding the battle with pro- 
fessional gravity. The challenges of aspiring 
braves are very curious, and full of etiquette. 
There is no rushing together with unceremoni- 
ous haste. They come side by side, affecting 
an unconsciousness of each other’s presence, 
looking around and beyond, yet evidently, in 
spite of appearances, eying each other. While 
thus engaged, one suddenly presumes his oppo- 
nent is off his guard, when he “‘ pitches in,” 
only to find his intended blow scientifically 
caught upon the horns of his antagonist. Rare, 
indeed, would it be to find a buck assaulted 
when off his guard. Sometimes these wood- 
land duels consume the day, until the combat- 
ants sink exhausted on the broken turf; not 
unfrequently, when the opposing antlers are 
large and the battle fierce, they will lock to- 
gether, and thus fasten the duelists in fatal con- 
tact. When this is the case, they oppose each 
other by pushing until one or the other falls; 
a hopeless struggle to separate then ensues, 
and the poor creatures recover their wind and 
strength only to realize that a lingering death 
is to close their career. 
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Some buzzards, on one occasion, wheeling 
over our heads, directed our attention to a dark 
spot in the forest, upon visiting which we found 
occupied by the dead and greatly decayed bod- 
ies of two once proud monarchs of the forest, 
who had thus fallen in their struggle for as- 
cendency. 

Nor does the buck always confine himself to 
attacks upon his own species; many incidents 
are related where they have lost their fear of 
man, and without hesitation boldly commenced 
the battle. In the year 1808 the Earl who then 
held the title of Berkeley was walking with his 
little son in one of his parks, when he was set 
upon by an American deer which he kept as a 
curiosity. The Earl seized the horns of the an- 
imal with both hands, bravely holding on after 
he was thrown down and rudely trampled upon 
by the furious beast. In this critical condition 
he called out to his child not to be alarmed, 
but to take from his (the father’s) pocket a 
knife, and stab the deer, or, if he could, cut 
his throat. The boy obeyed, reached his pa- 
rent’s pocket, found the knife, and went to work 
upon the throat of theanimal. The noble boy’s 
courage, however, was greater than his strength, 
and he could not eut the animal's windpipe ; 
nevertheless, he quailed not, but dealt the bru- 
tal assailant of his father so many stabs that, 
weakened with the loss of blood, the deer was 
fain to make the best of its way back to its deep 
wood haunts, just as the Earl was all but ex- 
hausted. 

It is traditionary that the deer species are long 
lived. Hesiod was so impressed with this idea 
that he suggests they reached the age of many 
centuries, and the reason of this was supposed 
to be dependent on the fact that 
they have no gall. This sin- 
gular phenomenon was noticed 
by Aristotle, Pliny, and later 
writers, although it has recently 
been revived as the result of 
the observation of many of our 
Western hunters. ‘To test the 
truth of this peculiarity in the 
group, Professor Owen extend- 
ed his examination so far as to 
include a giraffe, and most sin- 
gularly, by some freak of nature, 
it had two gall bladders; and 
it has been very properly ob- 
served that if he had continued 
his investigations no farther, 
this singular animal would have 
been credited with what would 
seem to be an unnatural amount 
of ‘‘bitterness.” But subse- 
quent experiments developed 
the fact that the giraffe, in 
its natural formation, was des- 
titute of the gall. The deer, 
however, is not long lived—it 
shows symptoms of decay when 
ten years old—and we presume 
one that had reached the age of 
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twenty would be justly considered a Methuselah 
of his kind. 

If the deer does not reach a great age, its 
tenacity of life, while in its prime, is most re- 
markable ; but perhaps it forms no exception to 
the general rule, that all animals, in high health, 
and possessed naturally of a superior organiza- 
tion, often ‘‘die hard.” Man, of all created 
beings, shows the most tenacity ; examples be- 
ing recorded of the human frame surviving 
wounds, and maintaining life beyond what can 
be found exampled in any other warm-blooded 
creature. 

We have known a deer to keep its position 
in front of a fleet pack of hounds for near a 
mile, running all the while with its fore legs 
broken below the knee. A stag was killed in 
the year 1686 by Dorothea, the Electress of 
Brandenburg, and her attendants, that seemed 
for a while to have ‘‘a charmed life ;” for every 
new wound, however severe, seemed only to 
inspire it with renewed power to elude its pur- 
suers. Among other wounds inflicted a long 
time before it was pulled down by the hounds, 
was that resulting from a ball through the pos- 
terior part of the heart, through the middle of 
the right and a portion of the left ventricle ; 
the wound was sufficiently large to admit a 
finger, and the fleshy fibres of the surrounding 
parts were much lacerated and contused. 

A more remarkable case of vitality came 
under our own observation. Some years agoa 
friend residing in Concordia parish, Louisiana, 
after a very prolonged hunt, killed a fine old 
buck. After it was dressed according to cus- 
tom, the negro boy in attendance proceeded 
to cut up the lights, liver, and heart, to di- 
vide them among the hounds. The boy met 
with his usual success until he came to the 
heart, which, when cut through to the interior, 
resisted the edge of his sharp knife. Our friend, 
who was a skillful physician as well as spirited 
hunter, had his attention attracted by the cir- 
cumstance, and upon a critical examination, 
to his surprise he discovered that a rifle-ball 
had passed entirely through the heart, and that 
the orifice thus made was filled up with a carti- 
laginous substance very nearly resembling bone. 
It was evident that the animal had been at some 
previous season thus severely wounded, but 
escaping pursuit, had gradually recovered its 
health, for when killed no deer could have 
been in better condition. 

A case not less extraordinary is reported by 
a physician living in Virginia. Like our 
friend just alluded to, he was fond of the chase, 
and on one occasion had the good fortune to 
kill a buck that was remarkable for his fine 
condition. In opening the animal the won- 
derful discovery was made that, at some time 
in the animal’s history, an elder stalk had en- 
tirely transfixed his heart: on examination it 
was evident that the stalk had been thus em- 
bedded fora great length of time. The wounds 
which it had made in its ingress were perfectly 
healed, and no trace of inflammation was dis- 





cernible, nor was there any sign of disease in 
the substance of the heart through which the 
stalk penetrated. Nature had kindly and ef- 
fectually cured the wound, and preserved the 
life of the gallant buck that he might die by 
the hands of the doctor, secundum artem. 

The circumstances connected with the death 
of ‘‘ Bill Poole” rendered the event notorious, 
but when the post-mortem examination of the 
body displayed the fact, that he had lived eleven 
days with a pistol bullet embedded between the 
ventricles of his heart, additional notoriety was 
given to the circumstance. The popular idea 
that a wound in the heart was necessarily im- 
mediately fatal was exploded, and we find that 
men in a high condition of health are quite as 
full of vitality as are animals subjected to the 
chase. On the 2Ist of December, 1835, at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, a man by the name of Ma- 
guire was shot in the chest by a ball weighing 
seventy-four to the pound. He lived in spite 
of the perforation of his lung five days, and 
when dead, the physician discovered that his 
heart had been perforated by the ball, and the 
wound had begun to heal. In all probability 
but for the injury to the lung he might have 
recovered. A similar case, but perhaps more 
extraordinary, is related of a negro of McNairy 
County, Tennessee, who was wounded in the 
chest by a load of shot. He was doctored entire- 
ly for the relief of inflammation of the lungs, no 
indications appearing that the heart was dis- 
eased. Up to the sixty-seventh day of his 
confinement he improved in health, and finally 
died by an over-induigence of his appetite. In 
tracing the course of his wounds after death, 
the physicians were astonished at finding three 
shot in the bottom of the ventricle, and two shot 
in the bottom of the auricle of the heart. The 
wounds made in the substance of the organ 
were all firmly healed, and the internal sur- 
face of the cavities, in which the shot were 
found, betrayed no sign of having suffered in 
any way from the presence of the shot. 

The poets have created much sympathy for 
the deer by representing that, when torn down 
by the dogs, they have been known to weep. 
Somerville, Thomson, and even deer-stalking 
Will of Stratford, have alluded to their tears. 
This idea would naturally be suggested by a 
merely superficial examination of a deer’s face, 
from the fact that there is an indentation under 
the corner of the eye peculiar to this animal, 
that gives the idea, in connection with its mild 
blue eyes, of melancholy, helped out, no doubt, 
by the fact that the inner lining of this depres- 
sion is of a dark color, as if caused by the mark- 
ings of continual drops of water from the eye. 
There is no reasonable authority to say the deer 
sheds tears; the physical representation that 
leads to such an idea is an evidence of the beau- 
ty and variety of Nature’s handiwork, for it 
has thus made the deer species additionally 
charming, and separated its physiognomy from 
more destructive animals. Upon dissecting a 
deer’s head the cavities alluded to are found 
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to reach up into the jaw-bone. As the deer 
breathes through his mouth, these contrivances 
may be vents to add to respiration, and also to 
give more intense perception to the olfactory 
nerve—an addition not accorded to any other 
species. 

The food of the deer consists of grasses, 
mosses, and weeds. They also browse on the 
tender buds of almost all kinds of shrubs and 
trees; but deer wiil destroy, seemingly without 
discrimination, every thing that is to be found 
in a well-stocked garden. They are also pas- 
sionately fond of ‘‘ mast,” which term includes 
the whole acorn family. In the seasons when 
the mast is abundant the deer, as well as all 
other wild animals consuming vegetable food, 
become very fat. 

In the northern parts of our continent the 
deer live for months, sometimes, on hemlock 
leaves, and so impregnated does their flesh be- 
come with the pungent odor that it is entirely 
worthless for food. At times these poor ani- 
mals suffer immensely from starvation, and this 
is particularly the case when the snow is so 
deep that the creatures can not dig down to the 
surface of the earth and obtain some sustenance 
from the roots of grasses and herbs. In the 
year 1835 a gentleman, traveling in the vicinity 
of Lake George, came into a hemlock forest, 
which was full of different wild animals that 
had sought its protection against the unusual 
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prevailing cold. Here, among other things, 
he discovered a ‘‘deer yard,” in which were 
huddled together nearly a hundred and fifty 
deer, who stood with their heads all turned out 
from the centre, to anticipate any outside at- 
tack. The deer had, by constant trampling, 
made an inclosure in the snow with walls over 
four feet high. Inside of this they had remain- 
ed until nearly famished, many being so weak 
that they could not stand. Sixty of the most 
vigorous were taken out without their making 
any serious resistance, and placed in a large 
barn, where they soon recovered upon a diet 
of excellent hay. In the vicinity there were 
several small yards. So long had these creat- 
ures lived upon the aromatic leaves of the hem- 
lock that their flesh was as pungent as the leaves 
themselves. 

The favorite haunts of the deer are where 
they can find some matted thicket in which to 
hide, places they select with remarkable sagac- 
ity to secure seclusion. When their antlers 
are in velvet they then occasionally seek the 
sunny side of a hill, in the expressive language 
of the hunters, ‘‘ to dry their horns.” 

The deer is a great bather, and a luxurious 
one. He chooses a shallow place with a hard 
bottom, and first scraping away any pebbles or 
other rough projections that may be distributed 
under his feet, he lies down with the air of a 
creature that is about to be comfortable and 
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knows how to enjoy it. After resting a while, 
that the water may quietly soak through his 
thick coating of hair and cool his sensitive skin, 
he rolls from side to side, occasionally rising 
partially out of the water, and shaking himself 
as will a Newfoundland dog. These traits sug- 
gest habits common to the deer, north and south; 
but in the swamps.of Louisiana and the neigh- 
boring States the deer, at nightfall, seek the 
protection of the water against the attack of the 
poisonous mosquito, and will for hours remain 
entirely buried under the surface, with nothing 
visible but his sharp nostril, over which is con- 
tinually buzzing a cloud of rapacious insects, 
which, the moment they attempt their bloody 
work, are disappointed, by the sinking of the 
nostril under the water. At this game of at- 
tack and defense will deer and mosquito indulge 
all night. 

The scent of the species is very powerful, 
while the sight, on the contrary, is quite im- 
perfect. A chamois, when dashing down the 
mountains, will suddenly stop, as if struck by a 
thunder-bolt, some yards from the spot where 
recent human footprints are visible in the snow, 
and turning, scared, away, will rush in an op- 
posite direction. The very taint in the air is 
recognized long after the hunter is passed. The 
common deer will often approach within a few 
yards of a human being without perceiving him; 
but directly a change of position brings the scent 
upon the wind the animal will be off like a shot. 
In localities where they are not much hunted 
they do not fly at the approach of man, but, 
like all game, crouch in the long grass or un- 
derwood, endeavoring to conceal themselves, 
lying with their heads erect, their ears pressed 
flat on their necks, their eyes keenly watching 
the movements of the intruder, ready, on the 
instant, to spring to their feet. The Indians 
sometimes disguise themselves in the entire 
skin of the deer, imitating, at the same time, 
its cries and gait, and in this way often de- 
stroy many, provided the keen scent of the an- 
imal, which can not be deceived, does not take 
the alarm. 

Of all animals known the deer is the most eas- 
ily domesticated—a fact which seems exceed- 
ingly strange when we take its natural timidity 
and wildness into consideration. Persons who 
can imitate the bleat of the fawn often bring 
the doe within gunshot, though it is certainly 
a cruel thing to shoot the poor creature whose 
maternal affections have thus overcome its fear. 
It is not an extraordinary thing for the hunter 
to be obliged to push the doe off with the muz- 
zle of his gun when he has accidentally captured 
its young. Upon seizing a fawn it will, for a 
few moments, struggle and bleat terribly; but 
when you set it down its contact with human- 
ity seems to have changed its nature, for, like 
an affectionate spaniel, it will follow you home, 
and never requires farther domestication. 

When the doe goes out to feed she hides her 
fawn away, with maternal solicitude and con- 
summate judgment. She will, by some power 








known to herself, cause the young one to lie 
down in the thicket, and there remain until she 
returns. Nature has made these little creatures 
not only very strong and active, but has kindly 
mottled up its skin so that it is less distinguish- 
able among surrounding natural objects than it 
would otherwise be. When very young they 
are red, with white spots on their sides like lit- 
tle stars; these spots disappear when they ad- 
vance toward maturity, and entirely disappear 
when they assume their blue coat in the au- 
tumnal season. 

A gentleman of our acquaintance was on e 
hunt when a doe was shot (a most cruel mur- 
der!), and, perceiving that it was with fawn, he 
stooped down, and, with his knife, brought the 
tiny thing into the world. The little animal, 
thus “‘ untimely ripped” from the body of its dead 
mother, ultimately gained its feet, and, to the 
surprise of all who witnessed it, followed the 
party home. We afterward saw the animal in 
the full pride of a majestic head of horns. 

It is not uncommon, in riding among the 
plantations of the South, to see a deer bound 
over the high Virginia fences into the road, 
stop and gaze upon your intrusive presence, and 
then frisking its tail, gambol along in sight, 
and suddenly disappear behind some Cherokee 
hedge. You know this to be a domesticated 
deer, not only from its sociability, but also from 
the little bell it wears upon its neck to protect 
it from the weapon of the hunter, who might 
otherwise be deceived, when met with in re- 
mote parts of the plantation where it was dom- 
iciliated. ‘These domesticated deer shed a beau- 
ty over the lawn, and afford infinite amusement 
when the hound puppies about the yard open 
at full cry and “‘ give ita brush.” The old dogs 
take no notice of these household pets, but seem 
to know them as well as any other prominent 
member of the family. 

Mrs. Kenzie, in her ‘‘ Early Day of the North- 
west,” relates that, as a token of gratitude from 
an Indian woman for some trivial favor bestow- 
ed, she received a fawn, which pleased her much 
by its soft blue eyes and dappled coat, and havy- 
ing often heard of the simile, “as wild as a fawn,” 
she was greatly surprised to witness how soon it 
became tamed. Wherever the lady went “ Fan” 
was sure to follow, showing all the familiarity 
and affection of a spaniel. On one occasion the 
pet made her way to a shelf of the dresser, en- 
deavoring apparently to find a comfortable place 
to lie down among the plates and dishes. Upon 
examination it became evident that it was the 
protecting projection of the shelf the animal was 
after, as it always sought the shade of a chair 
or something else approaching an ‘‘umbrageous 
bower.” ‘The hint, or rather the instinctive feel- 
ing of the animal, being understood, at the usual 
hour of the morning when the gentle creature 
took her nap, a large green parasol was opened 
and set on the matting in the corner of the room. 
Fan was then called, when she would come and 
instantly nestle under the “genial shade,” and 
fall asleep. 
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FIRE- HUNTING. 


There are three methods practiced by Amer- | The doz has a little bell suspended to his neck, 
ican hunters in killing deer, designated in gen- | the tongue of which is stuffed around with cot- 
eral terms as ‘‘ Fire-hunting,” ‘‘ Still-hunting,” | ton that it may emit no sound until the proper 
and ‘‘ Driving.” Fire-hunting is considered the | time for action. If the weather is favorable, it 
least legitimate, and is seldom resorted to by the | must be a still, misty, dark night after a rain, 
conscientious sportsman, except when game is! which renders the fallen leaves so moist that 
very scarce, and consequently, from being much | they will make no noise under the feet of the 
hunted, rendered too shy to approach in day-| hunter. A person of much experience can gen- 
light. Two persons are necessary for success- erally distinguish between the eyes of a deer 
ful fire-hunting, one to carry and attend to the | and those of other animals when “shined” by a 
torch, and one to bear the gun. The huntersare | torch; first, by their brilliancy; secondly, by 
generally accompanied by a cur dog, one that | their unusual size; and, thirdly, by their great 
is well trained and will not ‘‘ open” on the trail. | distance apart compared with other animals. 
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A colt’s eyes approach the nearest in appear- 
ance, but they are dim. The deer also gazes 


at the light with great steadiness and intensity, | 


while the bear and wolf are constantly moving 
theirs about, being of a more fretful and fiery 
disposition. ‘The deer, fascinated as it was by 
the illumination, remains motionless, giving the 
hunter ample opportunity to approach within 
gunshot. If a hunter once loses the “‘eyes” | 
after they have been ‘‘ shined,” he is satisfied 
that the creature is alarmed and is moving off, 


| the damsel became the wife of this most famous 

| of backwoodsmen. 

We knew a gentleman who indulged in this 

| rather questionable amusement, who saw what 

| he believed to be the glare of a deer’s eyes, and 
fired. His astonishment can be faintly imag- 
ined when he discovered by the yelp that fol- 
lowed that he had shot his ‘‘ track dog” in the 
head, and at the instant when the animal was 
firmly held between the knees of a negro to 
keep him from too suddenly springing after any 


and he embraces the first favorable opportunity | game that might be shot. Dr. H. J. Peck, of 


to fire. As a general thing, if the shot is at all | 


successful, the victim falls, and is at once se- 
cured; but if mortally wounded, and yet pos-_, 
sessed of strength enough to make an effort to 
escape, the ‘‘track-dog” is unloosed from the 
cord that has fastened him to his master, the 
cotton is removed from the tongue of the bell, | 
and he follows in pursuit, the hunter for his 


Louisiana—a most accomplished hunter and 
writer—speaks of a neighbor of his, who went on 
a fire-hunting excursion, and having discovered 
| the eye of a deer, dismounted, and, with his 
companion, fastened their horses to a limb of 
a tree and advanced toward the deer. After 
walking some distance, and occasionally losing 
sight of the “‘eyes,” they were finally ‘‘ shined” 


course being entirely guided by the tinkling of | and fired at, the result of which was, the kill- 


the bell. If no dog is employed, and the deer 
runs off, the spot is carefully marked, and the , 
hunter returns home and waits until daybreak 
to secure the reward of his midnight labor. It 
is related that Daniel Boone, while fire-hunting, 
“shined” a pair of mild blue eyes which struck 
him as not belonging to the game he was seeck- 
ing to destroy. He lowered his rifle, and made , 
farther examination, when, to his surprise, he! 
discovered a young girl, who, with himself, was | 
equally astonished at the adventure. Boone} 
expressed the most eloquent gratitude that he | 
had not fired his weapon, and waited upon the | 
woodland nymph to her home hard by ; in time | 





ing of the gentleman’s favorite saddle-horse. 

‘* Still-hunting” resembles the English prac- 
tice of ‘‘ stalking,” and with many gentlemen 
sportsmen is preferred to any other method. 
To an individual who is fond of nature, and 
can find amusement in communing with the 
solitudes of the forest, still-hunting possesses 
manifold charms. 

A good still-hunter, says our friend, Harry 
Huntington, ‘of Trinity,” must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the habits of the deer, know 
where he ranges, be able to tell his tracks from 
other cloven-footed beasts, and the time that 
has elapsed since they were first indented in 
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the soil. He must know which way the game in 
the locality walk when feeding, and the direction 
they take at nightfall—things which seem to 
be strangely dependent upon the moon. The 
abundance of acorns or mast is also to be con- 
sidered; and, moreover, still-hunting is most 
practiced, by all familiar with this wood craft, 
when the buck is seeking the company of the doe. 
Then they are less than usually cautious, and 
an imitation of the female, even if clumsily done, 
will often attract their notice; while others again, 
utterly reckless, will come rushing toward the 
hunter, and, not unlike some more intelligent 
lovers, find, instead of a flirtation, a premature 
death. 

At this particular season the still-hunter is 
in his glory. The woods, if a favorable resort, 
seem to be alive, the deer are so active. Pres- 
ently he notices coming toward him a doe, he 
lets the timid creature pass, knowing full well 
that a nobler haunch is following in the rear. 
Presently the vines and low hanging branches 
seem to shake as if agitated by a strong wind ; 
two, three, perhaps four bucks are plunging on, 
almost side by side. It must be the work of a 
flashing thought only to decide which one is 
the finest, for they are going with almost light- 
ning rapidity. This done, a slight whistle, or 
other unusual noise, is made; the intrusion ar- 
rests the bucks for an instant, and they stop to 
gaze: the delay is fatal, for the unerring weapon 
is brought to bear, and the far-reaching echoes 
of its report mingle confusedly with the sounds 
which come from the death-throes of a lordly 
monarch of the forest. A more difficult con- 
test is exhibited when the still-hunter pursues 
his game in a less propitious season—at a time 
when the buck is comparatively unoccupied 
except by thoughts of self-preservation, and has 
no passions roused to betray him into impru- 
dences. To approach a deer at these times 
requires patience which few possess; his sus- 
picious nature must be conciliated by penances 
of almost suspended animation; the hunter 
must crawl upon his victim not only against 
the wind but he must move with the silence 
of the cloud’s shadow: if the deer’s attention 
is attracted, he must not be alarmed. 

When a deer is reposing, satisfied that the 
wind will convey the approach of an enemy in 
that quarter, it gazes intently in the opposite 
direction. If there are any birds in the vicin- 
ity it watches them, knowing that they will 
give the alarm if any aggressor is near. It not 
only selects its cover with the greatest caution, 
but, if possible, it chooses commanding ground. 
The difficulty attending the pursuit of the still- 
hunter can, therefore, be appreciated. An emi- 
nent English deer-stalker was often balked by 
a wary stag, which had for years occupied a 
part of the plain from which it could perceive 
the smallest object at the distance of a mile. 
The man, determined to succeed, finally con- 
ceived the idea of approaching his victim be- 
hind a clump of bushes. Having prepared his 
sereen he started at eight o'clock in the morn- 





ing, pushing it slowly before him. At near 
six in the afternoon, after nearly ten hours’ labor, 
the stalker managed, without alarming the stag, 
to get within gun-shot and bring him down. 

It is a common thing for still-hunters, when 
a deer is suddenly ‘‘ bounced up,” or when one 
happens to be passing, to bleat, imitating the 
noise of the fawn. ‘This, as we have already 
observed, will always arrest the attention of the 
buck. When a deer is approached, and, in 
hunter’s phraseology, “has got wind” of his 
enemy, even if only an imperfect view is ob- 
tained, the hunter instantly fires; for on such 
occasions the deer makes a few bounds into 
some open space, in order to satisfy his curiosi- 
ty, and then instantly disappears. The In- 
dians excel in this method of hunting, being by 
nature remarkably patient and full of caution. 
In their preparations they wisely adopt colors 
for their dress that harmonize with the barks 
of the trees and decayed logs with which they 
are surrounded; and thus, with their bronzed 
faces, they are almost invisible while stealing 
through the thickets and lairs. 

An old woodsman of our acquaintance, who 
had been, without success, still-hunting through 
a long day, from fatigue sat down on the banks 
of a small stream to rest himself. While thus 
negatively employed he was surprised at the 
sight of a number of deer at a distartce entirely 
beyond the reach of his rifle, he being at the 
same time so situated that he could not ap- 
proach them without being seen. Abandoning 
the idea of securing “ their venison,” he became 
interested in their playful gambols. Presently 
two lordly bucks commenced a joust, when, 
most unexpectedly, a third appeared—a young 
‘* spike,” which, as if fired with revenge, made 
one plunge at the side of his now occupied an- 
tagonist, and drove his sharp horns into the 
quivering flesh, where they cut their way as if 
sharpened knives. The wounded, stricken deer 
staggered, and fell dead on the green turf. The 
woodsman leisurely proceeded to the scene of 
the foray, secured the game thus unexpectedly 
placed in his possession, and, with a heavy load 
upon his back, but a light heart, proceeded 
homeward. Such good fortune sometimes 
overtakes other individuals when they least ex- 
pect it. A gentleman, riding along a well-beat- 
en road in Southern Mississippi, was arrested 
by the sight of two large bucks furiously en- 
gaged in a fierce trial of strength. Finding 
that the animals did not heed his presence, he 
dismounted from his horse, and, without diffi- 
culty, killed them with his knife. ‘Tying their 
hind legs together, he with great labor hung 
them over the back of his patient steed, and 
thus enriched he proceeded on his journey. 

Killing deer by ‘‘ driving” furnishes more 
excitement than either method already de- 
scribed. In ‘‘ driving,” the cheerful clamor of 





the horn, the thrilling cry of the hounds, and 
|the inspiring sympathy of the well-trained 
| steed, make the pleasure, at times, as perfect as 
iit is possible for the hunter to enjoy. To be 
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THE DEER STAND. 


successful in the drive the hunter must be ac- 
quainted with the character of the surrounding 
country, must be perfectly familiar where the 
game haunts, and must know at what places to 
enter the drive; for deer are fond of following 
and retracing the paths which they have for- 
merly pursued, and will continue to do so even 
after they have been hunted ‘‘on the trace.” 
It is also a well-known habit of the deer to skirt 
along the edges of thickets, and keep in the 
shade of the thick woods. In ascending rising 
ground they never take a direct route, but wind 
about after the fashion of a turnpike road; and 
in descending to the plains they observe the 
same rule. Hence it is that the hunter takes 
his stand in the lowest gaps between the hills ; 
and by so doing he is sure to occupy the path 
the deer will take when driven from the vicin- 
ity. The morning is always selected for the 
hunt, and at daybreak the party is in the 
woods. The hounds are kept compactly to- 
gether, and, as they become interested in the 
progress of things, witness the cheerful pranc- 
ing of the horses, and hear the encouraging 
voices of the riders, they become constantly 
more enthusiastic, and in spite of all discipline, 
will occasionally yelp forth their impatience. 
The noble steed also sympathizes with the work 
in which he is engaged; and as he steps upon 
dead twigs that crush and break beneath his feet, 
he affects to start as if he already saw the game. 





The hunters having finally reached the “ drive,” 
a consultation is held as to which stands are 
most available. This question settled, they 
separate, and each quietly moves on to the 
point assigned him. Meantime the driver, ac- 
companied by the pack, scours through the out- 
side of the range, circling round until the dogs 
come upon the trail of a deer. This done, they 
instantly open, as, no longer able to restrain 
their impatience, they make the surrounding 
heights and wooded isles musical with their 
cries. The deer, which have been quietly feed- 
ing in the vicinity, start at the sound, throw 
their heads in the air, and prance about, as if 
exulting in their conscious fleetness. The dogs, 
with heads near the earth, have now fallen into 
line, and are running close and compact, seri- 
ously engaged in their work. Occasionally you 
hear a sharp bark as the scent grows warm, and 
their steady, unerring course is accelerated. To 
them there is blood in the air. 

The hunters have gained their ‘‘ stands,” 
where, concealing their horses in a neighboring 
thicket, they examine their weapons, and, lying 
down on the grass, wait with anxious ears the 
sounds that will announce the approach of their 
victim. Hours sometimes thus listlessly pass 
away, and oftentimes every surrounding object, 
by repeated examination, is vividly impressed 
on the eye. More particularly do the path- 
ways of the deer leading from the highland; 
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toward the hunter become painfully familiar. | glancing of bright rays, as if from a mirror, 
Patience is oftentimes exhausted, and the hunt- | flashes in the blue vista of the distant gap that 
er pettishly wishes himself home, when sudden- | leads from the foot of the hills. The hunter is 
ly he hears on what is now, perhaps, the noon- |now on the alert. Another moment and a 
day air, the distant breathings of a sweet intoned | lordly buck comes plunging into the open space ; 
horn. In a moment lassitude is gone; and he | his head is erect, his eyes filled with alarm; he 
springs to his feet, inspired with life. The dis- | has scented an enemy in front, and those fear- 
tant echoes play upon the air as will the sweet | ful demons are ringing what may soon be his 
sounds of the AZolian harp. Under those notes | death-knell in his rear. Undecided he gazes, 
are the breathings of the maddened hounds, | turns to fly back to his haunts, and then wheel- 
who are now sweeping on in the path of de-| ing round, rushes on with headlong speed; the 
struction; while the deer, still defiant and vig- | rifle is raised to the eye, and the spiteful echoes 
orous, is flying and ambling by turns, uncon- | that follow tell of the flight of the messenger of 
scious of his fate. | death. The tail of the deer that, a moment be- 
Nearer and nearer the exciting sounds ap- fore, like a white plume, waved in triumph over 
proach; for in the distant melody, the hum-drum | the noble haunch, drops suddenly down, the deer 
of twenty or thirty throats mingling together in | gathers up his body in pain—the lead has done 
a general sound, you can occasionally discern | its mortal work. But life still exists, and the 
the sharp bark of some impatient hound whose | animal rushes out of sight. 
bloodshot eyes bespeak his Cuba stock—rushing | Before the hunter can regain his horse to 
on in anticipation of throttling the game so | follow, the maddened pack, like so many fiends, 
swiftly speeding on the wings of fear. A‘ come rushing in sight, their voices ringing like 
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RETURN FROM THE HUNT. 


fifty trumpet charges on the battle-field—with 
mouths open and teeth flashing, with ears erect, 
and eyes hazy with passion, they go on, tread- 
ing, like inexorable fate, in the pathway of the 
wounded deer. 

The hunter, now mounted, gives the dogs a 
cheer, exultant and soul-stirring; the horse, no 
longer manageable, inflates his nostrils, and, 
throwing his delicate limbs into the air, carries 
his rider like a spectre through the dust that 
rises in the track of the now distant hounds. 
Converging from point and point come in the 
different hunters, and, side by side, they spur 
their steeds over ravines, and rush down the sides 
of hills reckless of limb or life. At last the 
game is overtaken, the buck is dead; the dogs 
surround it, and reluctantly yield the prize to 
their masters. 

Dragging the body to some shady place, 
hounds, horses, and hunters in turn recover 
their breath. The brute animals stand pant- 
ing, their tongues out, and their sides heaving 
with painful efforts to regain composure. Now 
commence animated discussions upon the merits 
of the several dogs composing the pack. The 
body of the deer suggests a thousand reminis- 
cences—the performance of the steeds revive the 
details of many hair-breadth escapes. Some 
cool spring near by is sought; the canteen is 





produced, and the party, refreshed, is ready for 
the homeward route. The carcass of the deer 
is thrown across the back of a horse ridden by 
a faithful servant, the horn sounds to call the 
dogs together who have already broken into 
groups in search of fresh excitement, and the 
party thus joyfully end the day. Such are the 
leading incidents of a deer drive in the Southern 
States. 

In the excitement of a drive places are passed 
over by the skillful rider that seem impossible 
when viewed in dispassionate moments. Deer 
sometimes fail to come within gunshot of the 
hunter at the stand, but pass beyond his reach. 
It is now that the expert sportsman shows his 
skill. Mounting his horse he follows and 
passes the hounds then coming in sight of the 
fleeing deer. He rides across the circle the 
animal is making to escape his enemies, and, 
having accomplished his object, suddenly reins 
up his horse, raises his rifle to his shoulder, and 
for the instant horse and rider are motionless 
as if of bronze. The deer, in spite of the speed 
with which he is flying, is killed in his tracks. 
and falls a legitimate prize to the prowess of 
man. 

Hunters are very fond of good stories—those 
told round the camp fire have become prover- 


| bial. They are also given to practical jokes. One 
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of the most ridiculous we ever witnessed was 
‘¢played upon” a friend of ours who was given, 
to an insane degree, to the indulgence of such 
unwarrantable wit—and therefore only made 
excusable in his case. The individual alluded 
to, from excessive fatigue, threw himself on the 
ground, while his party was indulging in a lunch, 
and directly fell asleep. One of the ‘‘boys” tak- 
ing advantage of the occasion, tied a strong cord 
to one of the sleeper’s feet, and then fastened the 
other end of the cord to a team of good dogs, 
which, lashed together, were quietly gazing 
upon the viands forming their master’s meal. 
This done, our practical joker was awakened 
from his nap, not only by various punches in 
the side, but also by the presentation of some 
good brandy and water. By a concerted ar- 
rangement, just as he raised the tumbler to his 
lips, some one blew a blast on the horn, when 
the two hounds in the tackling made a spring, 
upsetting the gentleman with marvelous rapid- 
ity, besides doing other inconsiderable damage. 

We once heard an old hunter gravely relate 
the story of ‘‘ Ike Toadvine,” who made a living 
by killing ‘‘varmints,” and had a dog named 
“‘True,” which was his friend and fellow-hunt- 
er for ten years. The dog was represented to 
be really part of his master, for old Ike declared, 
when he was intoxicated, that he loved him 
more ‘‘than he did his whisky.” The dog in 
time died of old age, and his master, out of pure 
affection, tanned his hide, and with a piece of it 
mended his old buckskin breeches; from that 
time forward old Toadvine knew where the 
game was better than ever, for the patch would 
swell out and palpitate whenever it came with- 
in scent of a deer. We heard another old 
Hunter, John Spinck, of Ouichita, say that he 
once shot an old buck, which was so astonished 
and pained by the circumstance, that the ‘‘ crit- 
ter,” in his agony, ‘‘ broke through a sweet gum- 
tree four feet over, and tore the whole consarn 
up by the roots.” 

While in Texas we had the pleasure of mect- 
ing with ‘‘ old Martin Bailey,” known the coun- 
try round as ‘‘the deer-hunter.” He was a 
powerfully-made man, six feet high, and, like 
all men who are much in the forests, was slow 
of speech. He wore a buckskin hunting shirt, 
pantaloons, and moccasins, and had hanging to 
his person a hatchet, knife, shot-pouch, and 
powder-horn. His rifle weighed twenty-seven 
pounds, and carried a ball weighing exactly an 
ounce. He could with this weapon bring down 
a deer at two hundred and fifty yards. In four 
years this man killed fifteen hundred deer, only 
saving their skins. He could strip the animal 
of this natural covering in a few seconds; he 
made a cut along the belly of the animal, and 
then forced it off with his clenched fist inserted 
between the flesh and the skin. 

The deer of America are thought to be more 
active and swift than those of Europe, and are 
ranked before the antelope, notwithstanding the 
extraordinary tales related of the latter by nat- 
uralists and poets who never saw one or the 





other. The average speed of the deer is quite 
equal to the best blooded saddle-horse. An old 
buck is the least active, a spike buck is the 
fleetest. No calculation has ever been made of 
the number of miles an American deer could run 
in a given space of time. It is recorded that a 
rein-deer once ran nineteen miles in sixty 
minutes. In 1699 an officer carried the news 
of an invasion of Norway to Stockholm, with a 
single deer and sledge, making eight hundred 
and forty miles in forty-eight hours. For ac- 
tivity and high leaping the deer is superior to 
the horse. ‘*We have seen a tame buck, sud- 
denly alarmed by the hounds, leap over—with- 
out touching it—an inclosure near eight feet 
high ; and we have seen a wild buck, pursued by 
hounds, clear a fence six feet high, leaping 
thirty feet clear in the extraordinary effort.” 
Greater distances are recorded of the European 
stag. One is said to have accomplished fifty- 
four, and another sixty feet, but they are tra- 
ditions of the “olden time,” and most probably 
pleasant exaggerations. 

As necessary as deer are generally considered 
as ornaments of an English nobleman’s park, 
sometimes the ‘‘ gentry” take an inveterate dis- 
like to the breed, and destroy them with the 
most criminal recklessness. It is stated, on 
the best authority, that the late Duke of Port- 
land ordered four hundred head of deer to be 
slaughtered at Bulstrode. The Earl of Jersey 
offered three thousand pounds for the animals 
alive, but was refused; the nob/e duke not only 
disdained the money, but even went farther, 
and accompanied his brutal act with the infa- 
mous injunction that the venison, skins, and 
horns should be buried in the earth entire. If 
a combination of crimes could create an unpar- 
donable sin, it rests upon the head of this most 
honored nobleman. 

In this country, with rare exceptions, we 
properly eat our venison; but the term in old 
times took a wider signification. It seems al- 
most profane to go to Lord Coke for an opinion 
that shall bear upon our subject; yet the ‘‘ ven- 
erable” tells us that venison derives its name 
from the means whereby the beasts were taken, 
and a beast must be hunted before its carcass 
could lay claim to the title. But to make the 
thing ‘‘ legally clear,” we learn from those old 
forest laws once in force in England, that a 
roe killed with buck or pheasant shot was not 
venison; while the wild boar, if he submitted 
to be chased before he was killed, was venison ; 
and that the hare is venison too, because he sub- 
mits to be hunted. 

A Mr. Gilkey, of Independence, Missouri, 
while out on a hunting expedition, came across 
a buck in the midst of the open prairie. The 
gentleman was well mounted, and gave chase ; 
in a few moments he overtook the animal, and 
threw a lariat over its horns. A fight now 
commenced, the rider only by the most finished 
equestrianship keeping clear of the fore-feet of 
the infuriated buck. Mr. Gilkey finally reached 
a small tree, around which he fastened the lari- 
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at, and was thus enabled to dispatch his game 
at leisure. 

The Indians of Sierra Valley, California, 
resort to various stratagems to circumvent the 
deer. They not only disguise themselves in 
their skins, but they set the woods on fire on 
one side of the valley, which drives the game 
in the opposite direction, where bark ropes are 
stretched along the brow of the hill, with here 
and there openings to let the deer through. 
The Indians lie concealed near these openings, 
waiting for the deer, which edge along the rope, 
they not being inclined to jump over it unless 
greatly impressed with a sense of danger. By 
this simple contrivance many are slain. 

It would seem to be necessary for the com- 
pletion of our article to mention the black-tailed 
deer, which inhabit the mountains (for they 
rarely descend to the plains) of that part of our 
continent known as New Mexico. They are 
larger than the common deer, and their flesh is 
equally good for food. Living among preci- 
pices, they have habits peculiar to the goat and 
the chamois. When disturbed, they usually 
take a succession of bounds into the air, bring- 
ing their feet back again to the earth in nearly 
the same place from which they sprung. They 
possess the same curious disposition as the an- 
telope, and thus frequently fall an easy prey to 
the hunter. The peculiarity of the common 
deer about the eye (elsewhere noticed) is pos- 
sessed by the black-tailed species in a more em- 
inent degree, for just below the internal canthus 
of each eye is an oval opening, which the ani- 
mal appears to have the power to open and shut 
at pleasure. It is very properly supposed that 
these have something to do with the respiratory 
organs ; for it is said that, when the deer is eat- 
ing or drinking, these oval openings uniformly 
contract and enlarge with the motions of these 
organs. The young are even more easily tamed, 
if such a thing is possiple, than the red deer. 
A well known peculiarity in its power of en- 
durance is, that it will go without water for a 
day, or even two days, without apparent suffer- 
ing. 

As a curiosity of the deer species we must 
not forget the deer, specimens of which have 
been brought from the island of Java. When 
full grown they are among the most tiny things 
that can be imagined, not possessing the weight 
of a small rabbit. Their limbs are remarkably 
delicate, and their hoof, which is cloven, is al- 
most transparent. In colors they are red and 
brown, with white upon their breast. From the 
nose, and extending back to the ear, is a tan- 
colored stripe, and under the lower jaw a white 
stripe, forming a trident. Their eye is large 
and projecting; they ruminate; and are the 
smallest animals in creation that chew the cud. 
They are represented to be very swift in their 
movements, and to all outward appearance are 
miniature representations of the common red 
deer of our own continent. 

Venison, as a culinary dish, has ever been 


esteemed one of “the greatest luxuries of the 





season,” and the merciless way it is tortured 
while being prepared for the table is the best 
evidence of its high appreciation by cooks and 
gourmands. It is a nutritious food when eaten 
with other viands, but its a remarkable fact that, 
in an exclusive diet of “deer meat,” it will final- 
ly Cease to afford any sustenance, and the per- 
son thus living will present the phenomenon 
of actual starvation. Frontiersmen have been 
found in Texas in the last stages of exhaustion, 
wan, shriveled, and at the point of death, who 
had been reduced to this condition while there 
was a plentiful supply of venison in the camp. 
To discuss the way to cook venison would be to 
open all the mysteries of Ude and Soyer; upon 
one thing have its fanciers only agreed, and that 
is, that to be best enjoyed the meat must be 
served up hot. We have tried it broiled, fried, 
and stewed ; plain, and mixed with innumerable 
condiments; we have partaken of it in palaces, 
and amidst the equally imposing associations of 
the primitive forest; we have rejoiced over it 
with one of Britain’s proudest lords at our el- 
bow, and a “ Nature’s nobleman” on the oppo- 
site side; we have indulged in venison served up 
in silver dishes, in costly china, and on fragrant 
birch bark; we have tried it when relying upon 
its natural sweetness for its flavor, and when it 
has been loaded down with spices and wines; yet 
the time in our history when eating venison made 
the most lasting impression was under the fol- 
lowing peculiar circumstances: We once found 
ourselves, on a cold winter's day, with some 
half dozen fellow-travelers, working our tedious 
way through the then little-visited region bor- 
dering on the shores of Green River, Kentucky. 
Our mode of progression was by means of “an 
extra,” in the shape of a stage attached to two 
indifferently good horses. The fare we obtain- 
ed along the road, though seasoned by frank 
hospitality, was not always sumptuous nor al- 
ways plentiful. On one occasion our breakfast 
consisted entirely of corn bread that had soured 
at the disgust it felt at being left uncooked in 
the centre; but our backwoods host jocosely re- 
marked that we could do better at the next 
‘*hotel,” still farther on the road. With this 
comforting assurance we proceeded on our jour- 
ney, and kept on with it until our appetite and 
that of our fellow-sufferers was sharpened to 
an extreme edge. Desperate with hunger, we 
hesitatingly inquired at a log-cabin for food. 
Through the chinks between the logs of which 
it was built we easily observed the glowing flame 
of a hickory-wood fire. The ‘lady of the house,” 
to our inquiries, said she had no meat to give us, 
but we were welcome to as much venison as we 
could eat, thus making as nice a distinction as 
ever did my Lord Coke. Looking in the direc- 
tion she pointed with her finger, we beheld the 
carcass of a fine buck hanging within the huge 
jambs of the fire-place. 

It was but a few moments’ work, by the aid 
of my companions, to move the pine table near- 
ly into the centre of the room. Some pure crys- 
tallized, but not too fine, salt was produced, 
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along with a hunting-knife possessed of an edge 
sharp to perfection. A cart-load of coals was 
glowing on the earthen hearth, and a sharp, 
clear, winter wind came refreshingly through 
the openings in the cabin walls. Thus situated, 
we fell to work on the haunch of the lordly buck. 
A good carver and a man of sense wielded the 
knife and brought away the tender-loin steaks ; 
they were laid upon the coals, and in a trice in- 
volved themselves in a fragrance that would not 
only tempt an anchorite, but would have roused 
an overfed and insensible alderman for one 
mouthful more. Snatching, as best we could, | 
the delicious morsels from the embers, we deli- 

cately sprinkled them with salt, and ate! The | 
viand was hot to intensity, but it only burned | 
its rich juices into our lips, and gave an in-| 
tense gusto to our palate we never before real- 

ized. Our conversion to the true way to cook 

and eat venison was complete—all doubts about | 
the perplexed question were solved—and we | 
never expect to realize the full merits of its | 
wild sweetness until we find ourselves, after a | 
long fast, again in a backwoods cabin, with a | 
glowing fire, a handful of hard salt, and with a| 
fine buck at our service hanging in the chimney 
jamb. 











AN UP-COUNTRY ADVENTURE. 

ICTURE to yourself a miniature lake, with 

high, wooded shores—literally a gem of 
the first water, in a magnificent setting. Time, 
nine o’clock; a breezy July morning; wind 
northerly; a sail-boat beating up against it, 
cutting its silver-edged furrow, and leaning lov- 
ingly under the shadows of the curved eastern 
shore. Crew consisting of—first, myself, at 
the helm; second, a lad, with tow trowsers and 
hair of a similar quality, trailing from the weath- 
er-side a line with a spoon-hook attachment; 
and, third, a half spaniel water-dog, seated on 
the bottom, wagging his wet, bushy tail, and 
winking, under his shaggy eyebrows, with an 
expression of sagacity and good-humored en- 
joyment almost human. I should not forget to 
mention a fine brace of lake bass, which Eliph- 
alet (the lad’s name—commonly called Life) 
had hauled in, and a small wild duck which 
Nep (that is the dog) had brought on board, 
after a shot from my fowling-piece had inca- 
pacitated her for flying or diving. 

The weather was superb—‘‘one of those 
charméd days” which paint, with brightest Ital- 
ian tints, our pale native skies and rugged New 
England hills: 

“It may blow north, it still is warm; 
Or south, it still is clear; 
Or east, it smells like a clover-farm ; 
Or west—no thunder fear.” 

I forgot my look-out for birds, and had given 
myself up to the delicious sensation of gliding 
through the water, of feeling the cool wind in 
my hair, of listening to the cawing of young 
crows in the pine-tops over the lee-shore, when 
suddenly the boy Eliphalet sprang up in the 





boat, and uttered a startling exclamation. 
Vou. XVII.—No. 101.—R er 


‘* Another bass, Life ?” I said, listlessly. 

“Just look! Jehu! look!” cried the lad— 
Jehu being not the name of the person ad- 
dressed, by any means, but a simple ejacula- 
tion appropriate to the occasion. With one 
hand still dragging the line through the water, 
he pointed with the other to the summit of a 
long green slope, stretching up from a marsh 
on the northeast boundary of the pond. 

This slope was now the scene of an exciting 
race: a man running as for his life; clearing 
fences, letting go his hat, and flinging, first his 
coat and then his waistcoat after it; two pursu- 
ers close upon his track. 

Life stood up in the boat, and, putting his 
fishy fingers in his mouth, blew, like a small 
steam-whistle, a blast which the echoes caught 
up, tossed to and fro all around the lake, and 
from hill to hill, faintly and far off, beyond. I 
think there was never any other human achieve- 
ment in the way of whistling equal to that boy’s. 

The fugitive, whose cravat was at that mo- 
ment flying from his throat, heard the sound, 
and perceiving our sail, immediately altered his 
course, striking a straight line down the slope 
toward the marsh. He shouted, and, throwing 
up his arms, beckoned wildly for us to approach. 
His pursuers came with long strides down the 
declivity, reaching the barrier of a brush fence 
just as he had broken through it. He bounded 
forth upon the uncertain footing of the marsh, 
and by the time they emerged from the bush he 
again changed his course (as Life vociferously 
recommended, declaring that he would ‘sink 
in”), avoiding the low, wet land, and running due 
east, toward the woods. The pursuers follow- 
ed—one considerably in advance of the other, 
and gaining on the fugitive—and soon the three 
had disappeared. An occasional shout, and the 
crashing of dry boughs, told us that the race was 
still kept up. Eliphalet was greatly excited, 
and I must myself confess to a more than live- 
ly interest in the event; our sympathies, as was 
natural, being enlisted altogether for the pur- 
sued, 

‘¢ He'll come out of the timber in a minute!” 
said Life. ‘‘I see him! I see him! hurrah!” 
As he spoke the line cut through his fingers, 
and seizing it just in time to prevent its losing 
overboard, he hauled on board a pickerel, twen- 
ty inches long, that had chosen this strange and 
exciting time, of all others, for being caught. 

While Life and the fish were flouncing to- 
gether in the boat, I saw the fugitive’s white 
shirt gleaming among the trees; and present- 
ly, making the water’s edge, he ran out upon a 
log that lay in the lake, paused, pulled off his 
boots, hurled them at the head of his foremost 
pursuer, then plunged in with a shout, and 
commenced swimming toward us with all his 
might. 

Anticipating his design, I had crowded the 
boat forward as fast as could be done on that 
tack with a head-wind, which failed us, or blew 
uncertain gusts, as we drew near the wooded 
shore. The fugitive was still several rods dis- 
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tant, appearing to swim with great difficulty, 
his pursuer following with strong, swift strokes. 

‘*The oars, Life!” 

If that boy had whistled like a steam-engine, 
he now worked like one, pulling the boat through 
the water where the wind scarcely shook the sail. 
We rapidly approached the fugitive. It was 
time. He was gasping and gurgling, with fran- 
tic strokes, making no progress, and apparently 
ready to sink. His pursuer was three or four 
yards behind him. All this time Nep (short for 
Neptune) was alert, upon his feet, whining, and 
glancing wistfully from the chase to me. I now 
gave the signal, and, with a plash, he went into 
the water. With his head above it, and his 
long hair afloat, he darted toward the drowning 
man. The latter was just going down, beyond 
the reach alike of rescue and pursuer, when Nep 
seized him by the shirt and eke the skin of his 
left shoulder (it was no time to be particular), 
and towed him alongside. Life shipped his 
oars, and dragged first the man and then the 
dog on board. We had headway enough to 
come around handsomely upon the other tack, 
heading off from the shore, while the second 
swimmer passed within about half a yard of our 
rudder-blade. He called to us to pick him up; 
and I should doubtlessly have accommodated 
him in so reasonable a particular, but his compan- 
ion in the pursuit was also swimming out in ex- 
pectation of a like favor, and thinking two such 
might occasion some inconvenience if taken on 
board, I resolved to be strictly impartial, and 
leave them both in the water. Nep was ardent- 
ly desirous to offer them his assistance, but I 
objected, and cast out a loose board instead. 
The foremost swimmer seized it with an ex- 
pression of countenance which did not strike me 
as especially grateful, still uttering entreaties 
or threats which were unintelligible amidst the 
shouts of triumph and defiance raised by the 
fugitive, and the vehement barking of Nep. 
The boat, meanwhile, laid her broadside full to 
the freshening breeze, and sailed smoothly and 
briskly toward the middle of the lake. 

Leaving the pursuers to cool their warmth in 
the water, and return at their leisure to the 
shore, I now took occasion to observe more far- 
ticularly than I had yet done the personal ap- 
pearance of the man I had rescued. I must 
confess that I did not find it extremely prepos- 
sessing. I was little pleased with the jubilant 
and excited manner in which he hurled back 
his scorn upon his baffled pursuers. His face 
was alive with passion, his eyes glittered, his 
gestures were wild and rapid. I silenced the 
dog, but did not find it so easy to silence the 
man. At last my indignation was roused, and, 
in a voice of authority, I commanded him to be 
still. Thereupon his countenance changed ; he 
looked about him with an expression of distress 
and fear, and cowered down in the bow of the 
boat. 

“T swanny!” muttered Life; ‘‘if he makes 
any more fuss pitch him overboard !” 

Although I could not but share the boy’s sen- 





timents, I saw fit to remonstrate against the 
uncharitable expression of them. 

‘*Darned if I didn’t think he’d have us up- 
set!” said Life. ‘‘ Mebby they’re officers, and 
he’d ought to be took. I wish we’d let him 
be ” 

Talso more than half regretted interfering in 
the matter; but consoled myself with the re- 
flection that I had acted upon a generous im- 
pulse, and that I ought not to be sorry for it, 
whatever the consequences. If I had stopped 
and calculated, and put cold discretion before 
the warm human instinct which prompts us to 
side with the weak against the strong and suc- 
cor the distressed, then truly I might have been 
ashamed. 

‘* Mebby it’s agin’ the law, and they'll make 
us smart for’t!” remarked Life, more and more 
troubled as he watched my countenance. 

**For what?” I answered. ‘It is always 
lawful to save a drowning man.” 

‘*That’s a fact! I never thought o’ that!” 
said the lad, brightening. ‘Of course we 
wouldn’t let him drownd—thongh I ’most wish- 
ed we had, one time.” 

While this conversation was being carried on 
in low tones, the fugitive continued to crouch 
in the bow. I now perceived that his feet were 
small, white, and delicate ; for he wore no socks, 
and his boots, as before stated, had been dis- 
posed of. His hands were of equally fine pro- 
portions. He was j}oung, perhaps not more than 
twenty-five years of age; and, brushing away 
the wet and matted locks from his face, he 
showed a forehead of handsome and intelligent 
aspect. His head appeared rather broad and 
large in comparison with his shoulders, which 
were slender, and with the lower part of his 
face especially, which was narrow and weak. 
His features wore an expression of fear and de- 
jection pitiful to witness. I began to feel a 
deep and compassionate interest in the history 
of this strange being. 

‘* You are not an accomplished swimmer,” I 
remarked. 

He started, and glanced quickly around ; but 
his eye resting an instant on me, my look seem- 
ed to reassure him. 

“TI did not know that I could swim; I never 
tried before,” he said, with a swift glance, full 
of dread, at the water. 

‘Twas a narrer ’scape !” remarked Elipha- 
let. ‘*You run a darnation great resk!” 

“But if they had caught me!” said the fugi- 
tive in a suppressed voice, twirling his fingers 
rapidly. 

‘“*What did they want to ketch you for?” 
cried Life, abruptly, stating the question which 
I was about to put in a rather more delicate 
way. 


** Beca b 





I am the most unfor- 


tunate and miserable wretch in the world!” ex- 
claimed the man, in a broken, passionate way. 
**Do you think I wouldn’t rather drown than 
I’ve had enough of 
And he gazed, with kindling eyes at 


have them take me? 
them!” 
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the baffled pursuers, climbing up the fast re- 
ceding shore. 

“‘ Have they any authority to arrest you?” I 
inquired. 

‘“‘They are never without authority, such 
men—or at least some show of authority,” re- 
plied the fugitive, uneasily. His tone and man- 
ner suddenly changed. ‘‘ What is this young 
person’s name ?” 

‘‘Eliphalet,” I said; ‘‘you can call him 
Life.” 

“Eliphalet, otherwise Life,” resumed the 
stranger, “‘ you did me the favor to pull me out 
of the water, which shall be remembered. You 
will place me under still further obligations by 
bringing my coat from the hill yonder. I am 
chilled!” 

“*T guess you'll ketch me doin’ it!” growled 
Life, highly indignant at the proposal. 

“Your cold bath was taken too suddenly in 
the heat of the race,” I said. ‘‘There is an 
oar at your service, if you are afraid of a stiff- 
ening of the joints.” 

The man took up the oar, but threw it down 
again immediately. 

‘*T didn’t agree to work my passage! After 
all, coats are of no consequence. I’ve a good 
mind to tell you the whole story—who those 
devils are, and what they want of me.” 

“T guess they’d put ye where your wet shirt 
would dry pretty quick,” said the grinning Eliph- 
alet, ‘if they be devils.” 

He cast his hook into the water and coolly 
continued his fishing, suggesting that we were 
too far from the shore. 

‘*You mean to deliver me up!” cried the 
stranger, starting with alarm. ‘‘ Where are 
they? They have disappeared; they have gone 
for reinforcements! There’s no hope!” And 
again the craven-hearted wretch twirled his fin- 
gers spasmodically. 

‘*How can they take you?” I said. 
is the only fast boat on the lake. 
depends on me. 
story.” 

‘*You think me a coward; I can’t help it, 
when I remember—!” said the man. ‘‘ You 
will call it a great crime—no doubt it was— 
*twas certainly a great revenge! Yes, Sir,” he 
added, with a gleam of triumph, ‘‘I took my 
revenge !” 

‘What revenge ?” 

“ A terrible and comprehensive revenge!” he 
went on, kindling more and more. ‘To ap- 
preciate it, you must hear the story from the 
beginning. That would take me back too far, 
though. I couldn’t bear to tell you of— But 
she perished with the rest! Yes, Sir, I killed 
her !—killed her, for the heart’s sake! killed 
her, for love and revenge !” 

A thrill of horror ran through my flesh. The 
wretched man had gradually crept toward me, 
along the bottom of the boat; and now he 
sprang up, with excited looks, and seated him- 
self erect on the gunwale, which dipped sud- 
denly to the edge of the waves. Eliphalet 


‘* This 
Your safety 
Be calm now, and tell your 





screamed. I politely requested the stranger to 
move to the other side and remain quiet. Nep 
made room for him with a growl. It was clear- 
ly discernible that the man was no favorite on 
board. 

**You see, I had set my heart on marrying 
her. God in heaven!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ how I 
loved her!” 

‘*You needn’t tip us over if you did,” mut- 
tered Life. 

‘*Tt was Paradise for a time, till the serpent 
came,” the man continued, his mind evidently 
whirled away by tempestuous memories. ‘‘ He 
crawled in one night. I was absent; I was 
finishing my theological studies; for, you un- 
derstand, I had chosen my profession—the min- 
istry. Her letters grew cold, and finally stopped. 
That taught me more about hell than all the 
books! I was in hell, burning like a lost soul! 
What was my profession to me then? I could 
not read; I could not eat; for many nights I 
did not sleep at all. So one morning I ran 
away. My heart was so withered and in pain, 
and I looked so haggard to myself in the glass, 
I did not dare to see any one, so I stole off like 
a thief. It was a long journey—my thoughts 
were fierce and deadly all the way. I thought 
what I should do if she was false; and I knew 
then I should kill her—death! death !” 

The poor wretch held his head between his 
hands, groaning miserably. I exchanged glances 
with Life, who earnestly made signs that the 
boat should be run ashore, and our dangerous ac- 
quaintance got rid of. I had different thoughts, 
however, and steered southward along the west- 
ern shore of the lake, indicating to the lad that 
he should attend diligently to his fishing. 

‘** For, will you believe it?” cried the man, 
looking up, ‘‘it was just as I feared all the while, 
they were making up another match for her. 
I was her cousin—did I tell you? and for that 
reason they all united to oppose our marriage. 
Her family and mine all combined against it. 
My own parents were cousins; and it was said 
s0e60 As if to have hearts broken and souls 
destroyed were nothing!” he exclaimed, with a 
laugh that chilled my blood. 

‘* Was it for this you took your revenge?” I 
asked. 

‘* Ah, but you have not heard it all! Be- 
cause we were cousins; that was their excuse. 
It was hers too; and now the perfidious creature 
said she had never thought of marrying me; 
that in all her treatment of me she had loved 
me as a cousin only! Now this is the secret 
truth—she loved another man! [I arrived just 
in time. They little expected such a guest! 
They had managed me so shrewdly, and I was 
supposed to be some hundreds of miles away, 
stupidly eating and disgesting the dry fodder 
of divinity books! I was learning something 
besides divinity just then!” Another laugh. 

“ Did you find her married ?” 

“Tl tell you!” I had disguised myself, 
put on some false whiskers and green glasses. 
Besides, I was changed so I imagine few would 
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have known me. It wasjust at dusk; I stopped 
at the house, and asked for a tumbler of water. 
She gave it to me with her own hands: little 
did she know whose eyes were glaring at her 
through those gl they would have killed 
her if they had been daggers! She saw how my 
hand shook—maybe there was something about 
my face, too, that frightened her, for she turn- 
ed pale, and called her mother. The mother 
came, then the father, and they whispered to- 
gether, and looked at me—for I was all this 
time slowly drinking the water, or pretending 
to drink ; there was fire and gall in it, you can 
imagine, coming from her hand! Finally, they 
asked me to go in, andin I went. I found the 
old grandmother sitting there, fatter than ever, 
laid up with the gout ; her head bolstered ; her 
feet, big as churns, resting on chairs; the skin 
of her face seamed and yellow, like the rind of 
a musk-melon. She was an inveterate match- 
maker, had always talked against cousins marry- 
ing, hated me, and looked for a different hus- 
band for Laura. There was no hate lost; I 
hated every inch of her (and that was a good 
deal!) I could have strangled her then and there 
with my hands! But I kept quiet; sat with my 
hat on; said little; but observed. Shortly a man 
walked up to the gate. Laura ran out, just as 
she had done when I came; and now I saw that 
she had been expecting her lover, and had mis- 
taken me for him. I knew him—he was a 
townsman ; rich enough to please the old grand- 
mother herself, who had some property to leave 
Laura, if she chose ; and handsome and happy 
enough to make me consume with jealousy and 
rage, from the one glimpse I had of him through 
the window—Laura hanging upon his arm, look- 
ing up in his face, both smiling upon each other 
so fondly! From that moment they were all 
doomed, every one of them, lovers, parents, old 
grandmother; and I lived only to be revenged!” 

**Didn’t none on ’em know ye?” queried 
Eliphalet. 

“ Not till I bit the piece out of the tumbler!” 
replied the man, with wild, false gayety, void 
of mirth. ‘Shall I tell you how that happened ? 
I think they were all afraid of me, for some 
reason; a presentiment of their fate, perhaps. 
Laura had disappeared, of course ; but when, 
having rested and getting up to go, I asked to 
see and thank the young lady who had given 
me the water, they didn’t dare refuse. I went 
in to the entry—father and mother were both 
there—another door was opened; Laura came 
forward, with that man by her side. I bowed 
and said—‘ You have presented a cup of cold 
water to the lips of a consuming soul. It shall 
be remembered. I wish to show my gratitude 
by asking for another draught of the same.’ I 
pronounced these words with peculiar emphasis 
and hidden significance. 

‘¢¢ With pleasure!’ said Laura. A servant 
was ordered to bring the water; when it came, 
the mother filled a tumbler, and handed it to me. 

***Not from your hand—only from hers,’ I 
said. 








** Laura took it—her lover stood with his arm 
half around her, as if protecting her, as she gave 
it me. I tried to drink, for I was burning up 
within ; but a sort of spasm seized my jaws, and 
I cut a piece out of the glass clean as if my 
teeth had been diamonds. I hurled the tum- 
bler to the ceiling; the water and fragments 
flew all over us, as we stood there; Laura 
shrieked—they knew me then, and the father 
and the lover laid hands upon me. 

‘¢*Gentlemen,’ said I, ‘I am not going to 
resist. But my time has not yet come. Un- 
hand me!’ 

‘“* There was fright and confusion enough for 
one while. I laughed to see the old grand- 
mother, so fat and gouty, hobble forward on 
chairs to see what had happened. 

** ¢ Adieu! I said, the world is wide; God 
is above all. Remember!’ 

** So I left them, and went home, and aston- 
ished my own family; and soon I was aware of 
@ great noise about me in the village; and 
they had doctors sent for, none of whom dared 
look me in the face and tell me truly and plain- 
ly what they thought. If a man does that, I 
am his respectful, humble servant ; but curse all 
liars forever!” 

We were now coasting along the south shore 
of the lake, gradually working up again toward 
the eastern side—Eliphalet taking on board 
now and then a fish; myself keeping a close 
look-out, ostensibly for birds, but in reality for 
bipeds of a different description. Our strange 
passenger eyed me keenly. 

‘¢ The rest and best is to come,” he contin- 
ued ; ‘‘ how I deceived them all; pretended to 
renounce all claim upon Laura; even preached 
for the old minister the very Sunday morning 
before the wedding! For I can preach like 
Mephistophiles! I don’t know but they would 
have invited me to perform the ceremony if I 
had been ordained—they had got to put so much 
confidence in me by this time. As it was, I 
kept away from the wedding. Nobody thought 
that strange. But I was not far off that night. 
I had found an old rusty pistol in the garret at 
home ; this I had scoured up and loaded for the 
occasion. I crept about the house when all was 
dark and still, waiting and watching. The win- 
dows were lighted ; I could hear, from time to 
time, laughing and singing ; all went merry as 
a marriage-bell—for who cared for the torments 
of my soul? At last the guests went away. I 
was hid behind a wood-pile when they went out 
and passed near me. They were gay; but the 
night itself was not so black as my heart as I 
lay and listened. 

“ After they were all gone I crept back to the 
garden. The windows of the bridal-chamber 
were there. The curtains were down, but light- 
ed up from within; and I could see human 
shadows upon them. I snapped my pistol three 
times at those shadows, but it missed; their 
hour had not come. The third time a curtain 


was put aside, and the bridegroom opened the 
He had heard the 


window and looked ont. 
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noise. I remember wishing him dead; but I 
was afraid, and hid my pistol in some bushes. 

«‘ The next day they set out on a long bridal- 
tour, and still I waited for my revenge. It 
seemed almost providential when it came—every 
thing favored me. The husband had been build- 
ing a new house ; it was finished, and, on their 
return, there was to be a grand house-warming. 
‘Tl warm the house for them!’ I said. I vis- 
ited it every day for a week before they came, 
and had all my plans laid. At last they ar- 
rived, and the guests were invited —I among 
the rest. The old grandmother, with her gouty 
legs, was lifted into a wagon, lifted out of it 
again at the door, and carried up stairs. Laura 
met me, smiling and happy; I greeted her 
without a word. I could think of but one word 
all the while, and that I kept in my heart.” 

‘* What was that ?” Eliphalet asked. 

‘“Deatu!” said the fugitive. ‘If I had 
looked at her when she smiled, and said ‘ Death’ 
as I felt it, why, that would have frightened 
her, and my trap would have been sprung! 
Ah!” he cried, alarmed at the course I was 
steering, ‘‘ is this treachery ?” 

‘We will beat up to the woods,” I said; 
‘‘then, if your friends are nowhere to be seen, 
Eliphalet shall go ashore for your boots.” 

“That will do, thank you—also for my 
coat,” replied the man. ‘* Meanwhile the con- 
clusion. It was the bravest house-warming in 
the world! All our relatives were there—hers 
and mine, and their friends—just the persons I 
would have chosen. There was not one I did 
not hate from the bottom of my soul! There 
was a supper, and all were so merry! The 
bride and bridegroom were toasted. ‘I'll toast 
them in a way they don’t imagine!’ I said to 
myself. The house rang with laughter. ‘It 
will ring with something else soon!’ There 
were stories told, and songs sung; and the old 
grandmother reigned queen—so far every thing 
had gone to her heart’s content—and she sipped 
her tea. ‘You'll sip something hotter than 
that !’ I said to myself. 

‘* When the dancing began I had the best 
excuse for withdrawing—my cloth, you under- 
stand. The dancing was in the upper rooms 
of the house, prepared for the occasion ; no car- 
pets down; brilliantly lighted. ‘Ill make a 
brighter light than all that!’ I crept down 
stairs to the cellar, where I had my materials 
all ready. I made one pile in the kitchen, one 
in the sitting-room, one in the library, high 
against the dry ceilings — first, shavings ; then 
fragments of boards and laths; then chairs and 
books over all. I could hear the music and 
dancing above my head. ‘Oh, you'll dance a 
different figure soon!’ said I. I had all the 
keys of the house in my pocket. The lower 
sashes of all the windows were nailed fast; 
that’s the reason they could open them only a 
little at the top. They little knew whose hand 
drove the nails! Last of all, I made a grand 
pile under the stair-case. The servants might 


above, looking on, diverted with the dancing. 
*We'll have a new diversion,’ I said; ‘ fire- 
works !’ 

‘*T went up and spoke to the servants when 
all was ready. 

**¢Don’t be afraid; go in and sit down; 
they won’t mind you.’ 

‘*Somehow, nobody liked to dispute or op- 
pose me. The servants had taken their lesson 
from the rest—that I was to be humored like a 
school-boy. So, without a word, they glided 
into the room and sat down in the corner. 
Then, very softly, I closed the door. They 
were all within—all those I hated; I was with- 
out. I turned the key in the lock. Still the 
music and the dancing—all so merry! Then 
I ran down stairs like a cat, locked the outer 
doors, and threw the keys into the pile under 
the stair-case. I first lighted the rubbish in 
the library with a bunch of matches; tore down 
the curtains, and dragged them, all blazing, 
through the sitting-room, through the kitchen, 
to the heap under the stair-case, firing every 
thing as I went; then trailed them down the 
cellar stairs, and dropped them among the shav- 
ings. I listened till I heard a mighty crack- 
ling and roaring burst out overhead ; that was 
my signal for climbing through the cellar win- 
dow, and away I went. Fire-works with a 
vengeance !” 

The narrator uttered a gleeful laugh, which 
was speedily checked by the discovery that we 
were now running close to the shore. 

“Eliphalet,” I said, “jump off the moment 
we touch; find the gentleman’s boots, if you 
can; take them around to the north side, and 
bring them, with his other lost garments, to the 
edge of the woods, where we will meet you and 
take you on board.” 

This order, placidly given, seemed to quiet 
the man’s fears. Yet it puzzled and disturbed 
the boy, who scowled and muttered over it; but 
I gave him to understand by a look that he was 
to obey. Afterward, as he stepped ashore, I 
took occasion to whisper half a dozen words in 
his ear which enlightened his perceptions, and 
prepared him to assist in the execution of my 
plan. I pushed off again, leaving him in the 
woods, and when we were once more beyond all 
danger from the shore, my strange companion 
resumed his narrative. 

“Where was 1? Oh, the fire! Iran into 
the orchard and climbed a tree. There I had 
a charming view! ‘To and fro, and round and 
round went the dancers. I could see them 
through the upper windows—Ha! ha! ha!—and 
I could see through the lower windows another 
dance ; red flames waltzing; mad-leaping de- 
mons in red shirts chasséing and crossing over! 
—a mock house-warming above, a real house- 
warming below! 

‘*She was there—Laura—so smiling and 
happy; never thinking of me; dancing, with 
hell under her feet! So, in life, we polka and 
waltz over the infernal abyss, don’t we? [ al- 





have seen me; they stood in the open door 





most shrieked with joy to see the fine show! 
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Suddenly screams—a wild rush of the dancers 
—the lower part of the house all a roaring fur- 
nace, the upper part a cage with a gridiron 
floor! Ho! ho! ho! it’s no use trying the 
windows. Shriek and howl, ye doomed! Break 
the door open there! See the flames burst in! 
Spouts of fire from below! the stair-case a cat- 
aract of fire! Dance, and dance again, oh ye 
worldlings! Waltz and polka and jig! there’s 
music to dance by, with a running accompani- 
ment of shrieks! Oh, superb! Look again! 
The dancers in red shirts from below are join- 
ing the dancers above! they seize them by 
shoulders and waists; sway them furiously to 
and fro; embrace with arms of fire; kiss with 
forked tongues of hell! A house-warming for 
you—ha! ha! ha! Now the old grandmother 
has it. See her on her gouty legs! How she 
leaps and whirls! Who would have thought 
she could do it? Bravo! never say die! A 
swarthy, grim, dare-devil has her. He envel- 
ops her all over in his flying red scarf. See, 
she grows dizzy and faint! Down they go, 
pell-mell, together! Crash the floor! down 
all! Windows shattered in vain; the red-shirt 
fellows drag back those that would leap out! 
Who toasts the bride and bridegroom? There 
they are, clasped together! down they go in 
the storm! smoke, and tempest, and fire! Ha! 
ha!” 

The madman had sprung to his feet, and now 
stood screaming with terribly grotesque gestures, 
as if the hideous scenes he pictured were being 
enacted before his eyes. I had never in my 
life witnessed any thing so frightful. While I 
was endeavoring to silence and quiet him, and 
at the same time to prevent the boat from cap- 
sizing under his frantic movements, the tragical 
representation was interrupted by an incident 
almost laughable. The mad actor lost his bal- 
ance and fell overboard. Backward, and head- 
foremost, down he plunged, quite disappearing 
for an instant; then showing a naked foot thrust 
upward ; then a pair of hands clutching at the 
air; and, lastly, hair floating—at which hope- 
fal appearance the dog Neptune, already in the 
water, dived, and seizing him by the light gar- 
ment covering the back of his neck, brought him 
to the surface. Having with considerable diffi- 
culty got him once more into the boat, I picked 
up the dog and resumed my course, making for 
the corner of the woods. 

The man strangled a good deal, brushed the 
wet hair out of his eyes, and looked around be- 
wildered. 

“T was telling you— 
stammered. 

‘*In the water,” I replied, ‘‘as was fit. You 
had a great conflagration on hand, which it was 
needful to quench. Now have the kindness to 
remain quiet till we get ashore.” 

** Ashore?” he cried. ‘You are deceiving 
me! I see them; they are there waiting. I'll 
not go!” 

He started up, seizing an oar. The two men 
were visible in the woods conferring with Eliph- 


Where was I?” he 





alet. I perceived that it was now time to act 
decisively. 

‘* Put that oar to its right use!” Icommanded. 

He turned; I caught his eye; its wild light 
flickered and fell before mine, and his purpose 
faltered. 

**T am not deceiving you,” I said. “I shall 
take you ashore; and you are to assist with 
that oar. You know how to row; if not, you 
can learn.” 

He was evidently not accustomed to any such 
direct mode of dealing. The oar dropped from 
his hands, and he endeavored again to look in 
my eye. 

‘** Shall I teach you?” I asked. 

‘*T know how.” He adjusted the oar and 
dipped it once. ‘‘ But you will deliver me up?” 

‘¢ This I promise; no injustice shall be done 
you,” I replied. ‘‘ You must leave the rest to 
me. I know better than you what ought to be 
done. I am sound here”’—touching my fore- 
head—‘‘ and you are not.” 

‘*You mean so?” he demanded, uneasily. 

**T know it,” I answered. ‘You need a 
friend ; I will be your friend.” 

** You will?” he cried. 

**Have I not shown myself one? I have 
twice saved you from drowning. I have heard 
your story. I will do still more—I will protect 
you. But you must obey me.” 

** And you will not let me go back there ?” 

‘** Where ?” 

‘*Where they kept me shut up. 
put me to the torture next time. 
those wretches lay hands on me!” 

‘*They shall not harm you; I promise, and 
I keep my word.” I then directed him to row, 
keeping his eyes turned toward me. He com- 
plied, but with discontented and troubled looks. 
I watched him closely, aware how much depend- 
ed upon the calm, constant presence of my eye. 
As we approached the shore my attention was for 
a@ moment diverted from him in looking out for 
a landing-place. Instantly, like a cat pouncing 
upon a mouse, he leaped toward me, snatched 
my gun from my side, and retreated. This was 
so quickly done that I scarce knew what had 
happened until I found the muzzle leveled at 
my head, and a demoniac pair of eyes behind it. 
It was well for me then that I did not lose my 
self-possession. 

** Are you a good shot?” said I, regarding 
him fixedly. 

**You are a good mark!” he replied, with a 
foolish laugh, turning the muzzle immediately 
from my head to the dog’s. 

Nep was growling fiercely. 

‘¢ Show me,” said I, ‘‘ how well you can shoot. 
Hit that water-lily and I’ll give you a quarter.” 

**T can do it!” He brought the gun to bear, 
took aim, pulled, and sowed the water around 
the mark with good shot. The lily trembled. 


They will 
Don’t let 


‘*Well done!” said I. Here’s your quar- 
ter.” 

He pocketed the fee triumphantly. 

‘‘Load up again,” he whispered, ‘‘and I'll 
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try a shot at one of those wretches when they 
put their heads out of the woods!” 

*¢ That would not be well,” I said; ‘‘ we must 
treat them like men if we would have them treat 
us thesame. Give methe gun. The wind fails 
us, and I depend upon you to row ashore.” 

He took the oars with alacrity, and two or 
three minutes later we ran up under the woods, 
near the edge of the marsh, and landed. The 
two men, who had concealed themselves, sprang 
out of their ambush. 

“Stand off!” I exclaimed, placing myself 
between them and the fugitive. ‘‘This man is 
my friend !” 

The poor wretch stood behind me on the boat, 
trembling. There was no escape for him, un- 
less he took again to the water, and he evident- 
ly preferred trusting to my protection. The 
men, not fully comprehending the meaning of 
my attitude and words, explained, rather hur- 
riedly, that they had come with authority to 
take him away. 

“Prove,” said I, ‘that you mean him no 
harm, and he will go with you.” 

“No harm is intended,” replied one. “He 
left his friends last week, and we are sent to 
take him back.” 

The miserable man entreated me not to desert 
him, promising that if I would accompany him 
he would go wherever I wished. Eliphalet 
soon brought his clothes from the hill; and 
leaving the boy in charge of the boat, I set out 
to guide this strange party to the village. 

Arrived at the hotel, dry clothes were pro- 
cured, refreshments had, and telegraphic mes- 
sages sent and received. My influence over the 
insane man was now completely established ; 
whereat his attendants wondered, and asked 
how I had obtained it. 

“T can not tell,” said I, ‘unless it is by 
dealing with him honestly, treating him with 
gentle firmness, and showing no symptoms of 
fear.” 

I have had occasion to manage other cases 
of insanity since, and have invariably found the 
rule here indicated to hold good. The subject 
is usually quick to perceive in those around him 
the least signs of equivocation or fear, and to 
take advantage of them; but he can seldom re- 
sist the power of courage and truth, wisely and 
kindly administered. 

In the mean time I learned something of the 
young man’s history. 

** We can hardly tell what was the origin of 
his insanity,” one of his attendants told me. 
‘*Some think he studied too hard; for he was 
very deep in theology. Others think ’twas a 
a love affair. He fancied his cousin, and be- 
gan to act strangely just before she was married 
—preaching in the barn, talking to himself, and 
carrying about an old rusty pistol which he 
loaded with sand. Hecan tell a pretty straight 
story, and talk rationally enough on most sub- 
jects, till he touches upon what he considers 
his great crime—then he is all gone. He once 
tried to set fire to a house; he now imagines 





that he burned it full of people, and that he is 
to be put to torture for the crime.” 

The men were returning him to a private asy- 
lum, from which he had recently effected his 
escape after a few months’ residence. He had 
traveled without funds; carrying a pocket-bible 
with him, out of which he requested conductors 
and hotel-keepers to read enough to satisfy their 
demands upon him when they asked him for 
money. 

It was not long before the train arrived on 
which he was to be removed. He was now in 
a merry mood, being elated at the prospect of 
the journey. Eliphalet appeared just as the 
party were entering the cars, carrying in his 
hand a pickerel whose tail touched the ground. 

‘*Eliphalet, otherwise Life!” cried the young 
man, gayly, ‘‘the meeting is opportune! Fare- 
well, and thanks. Give me thai fish for a cane !” 

“Can't spare it,” muttered Life. 

** Ingratitude in the highest!” said the other, 
turning upon his heel. ‘‘ But I see how it is— 
bread! Wherein lies a riddle.” 

I entered the cars with him, and placed him 
in a seat with one of the attendants behind him, 
and the other at his side. I then took leave of 
him, having previously reconciled him to the 
idea of parting with me, and inspired him with 
confidence in his attendants. I leaped from 
the platform while the cars were in motion. He 
thrust his hand out at the window and waved 
a joyous adieu with his hat, then withdrew, and 
was seen no more. 

As we walked away together Eliphalet had 
a good many questions to ask—among them 
the following : 

‘“*What did the everlastin’ fool mean by 
bread?” 

To which I had but a very foolish answer, 
namely, that I didn’t know. 

That answer, so easy and convenient, is yet 
the one which nobody likes to make. I feared 
its effect upon Eliphalet. He had hitherto con- 
sidered me an oracle, giving me credit for know- 
ing almost every thing, and guessing the rest. 
Now his faith was shaken. There was one 
thing I did not know—what an insane man 
meant by “‘ bread.” 

I was humiliated. We walked on in silence. 
Eliphalet, never before so presumptuous, passed 
me in the path. I saw that a skillful stroke 
was necessary to win back his confidence and 
respect. The question must be answered! 
When great necessity urges we are capable of 
any thing, up to the very verge of the impossi- 
ble. I succeeded—I found what subtle and 
shadowy meaning there was in “bread.” Ian- 
nounced it triumphantly. 

‘*You remember he wished you to give him 
the fish for a cane ?” 

“Yes,” muttered Eliphalet. 

“Very well; and when he said bread, he 
meant—that it was THE STaFF oF Lire.” 

The boy made no reply. The explanation 
was evidently not clear to him. Still it was an 
answer; and as such, it impressed him; for I 
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observed that almost immediately he stepped 
aside, allowing me to precede him, and after- 
ward walked all the way behind me in the path. 





HOW I FELL IN LOVE. 
AM an old bachelor. Of this fact I am not 


Bessie Mortimer’s jingling talk and Charley 
Benson’s inane laugh !” 

‘* My friends, Sir! is it decent to speak so? 
But you prudently omit one name. Laura’s 
lovely eyes are watching for you.” She sprang 
up the steep path, laughingly waving her white 

nd. 


ashamed. I am not sure that I regret it very | hand. 


much. There is nothing in life to wound or 
afflict me. I may not be very happy, but nobody 
can make me very miserable, because no one 
stands near enough to my heart to reach it for 
good or for evil. 

I was not always quite so callous. Years 
ago—but stop!—why am I going to reveal for 
the first time a secret that has never passed my 
lips? Perhaps, it is because I feel a strong 
wish for some one’s sympathy, and, secure in 
my incognito, I can venture to pour out long- 
buried thoughts that few would suspect. My 
grave, hard, pale face is a discreet tombstone 
erected over the ashes of a dead hope and love : 
no eye can read the inscription written in its 
wrinkles, and my acquaintances will never guess 
whose pen has created these pages. 

I was twenty-three, independent, not ill-look- 
ing, and was not generally considered either 
dull or uninteresting. It was spring-time: the 
lovely April month, when youth drinks in the 
balmy breath of Nature, and the mere fact of 
existence is a pleasure. 

Caroline Ashton had invited some half-dozen 
guests to her father’s plantation. He was ab- 
sent: her mother and herself did the honors 
of their beautiful home. We were old friends 
and allies. She was a trebly-distilled flirt, with 
innocent eyes, a soft low voice, and a taste for 
mischief very strong and very well developed. 

The time passed gayly and swiftly in the usual 
country fashion of rides, drives, impromptu pic- 
nics by day, and impromptu dances by night. 

One evening—shall I ever forget it ?—-we lin- 
gered late beneath the moon’s light, sauntering 
through the grounds. Twice had Mrs. Ashton 
sent to call us in, with some message to which 
none of us listened. I was standing with Caro- 
line just at the extremest edge of a rustic barri- 
cade. It hung over the river as a protection to 
those who might ascend or descend too careless- 
ly the narrow winding path, overshadowed by 
ancestral oaks, which skirted the broad stream, 
and was one of the numerous walks that beau- 
tified Ashton Hall. We had been a little sen- 
timental, although each knew the other too thor- 
oughly to bedeceived. She was only ‘‘ keeping 
her hand in,” and J was lazily conscious that 
she was very pretty, and liked to tell her so. 

**You are absurd,” she said, turning away 
her head from my ‘“‘ ardent gaze.” ‘‘ Why can 
not men invent a new vocabulary of phrases. 
If Laura or Bessie were suddenly to take my 
place, you would keep on in the same strain and 
never feel the difference. Oh! how chilly it 
grows! Didn’t mamma send after us?” 

She shivered coquettishly and moved away. 

“Stay,” I pleaded; “‘pray, stay. It is so 
calm, so happy here. How different from 





“ Your fate awaits you im yonder mansion, my 
lord; go seek it!” and she ran off, extending 
the broad ends of her scarf like wings on either 
side. 

I overtook her, and we mounted the front 
steps together. 

Mrs. Ashton met us in the hall with a slight 
shade of anger. ‘‘ My dear,” she said to her 
daughter, ‘‘ twice I have sent for you: we have 
a guest, and a very mysterious one. You have 
worried me by your tardiness in coming.” 

‘* A guest! a mysterious one! is he a hand- 
some man? I hope he won’t turn out to be a 
traveling peddler? Iam sorry, dear mamma, 
toannoy you. Kissand make friends! It was 
so nice in the moonlight.” 

Mrs. Ashton smiled as she kissed the up- 
turned, fresh lips. ‘*‘No man at all, my dear. 
Read your father’s letter. You need not go, 
Mr. Leicester: read it to Mr. Leicester, my 
child.” 

Mr. Ashton’s letter was very short—very un- 
explanatory—very hurried. He simply said that 
business would detain him three weeks longer in 
Florida. Meanwhile he sent this letter by the 
daughter ofan old client. ‘‘ She is young, sad, 
and friendless ;” so I remember the words ran. 
‘Need I say more to commend her to the kind 
hearts of my wife and daughter?” 

**And not even her name mentioned, you 
see!” exclaimed Mrs. Ashton, who, although 
the best of women, was a little nettled at this 
unceremonious advent. ‘‘Your papa always 
was, and I suppose always will be—” 

“My papa,” interrupted Caroline, gayly. 
*‘ Just so, dear mamma, I have no doubt he 
always will be. But we can ask her her name, 
that’s one comfort. Where is she? How did 
she get here? Let me put her through her 
catechism at once. I'll practice first on you, 
Mr. Leicester. Hold up your head. ‘ What is 
your name?’ Don’t say N. or M.” 

‘*Hush, hush!” whispered Mrs. Ashton, “she 
is in the drawing-room,” and we were just at 
the door of that apartment by this time in our 
slow progress through the wide entrance hall. 

The evening was a little chilly, and a few 
twigs burning in the chimney not only gave a 
cheerful, ruddy blaze, but attracted by their 
pleasing warmth. The clear globe of an astral 
lamp shed its mellow, steady light from the sofa- 
table drawn rather near the fire-place. Between 
these two lights, seated so that the one played 
flickeringly upon the dark silk of her skirt, while 
the other shone full upon her face, was a lady, 
who did not move as we entered. So grave, so 
lost in thought, so completely apart from us and 
from her surroundings, that when Mrs. Ashton 
spoke she started, and it was evidently with an 
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effort that she remembered where she was, and 
recognized our presence. 

She had no beauty, I thought; and she was 
scornful “ even unto death.” 

Her eyes were swollen with excessive weep- 
ing, her cheeks were pale, her mouth faded, her 
hair lustreless, careless, profuse. Her dress 
was almost shabby—a worn black silk, and an 
old shawl wrapped closely around her shoul- 
ders. 

Unperceived, Miss Ashton made me a lugu- 
brious grimace, as much as to say, ‘‘ what a 
bore!” but she went up kindly enough, and with 
that involuntary air of superiority which woman 
must take toward those worse dressed than them- 
selves; it was with a rather patronizing tone 
that she welcomed her father’s client’s daughter. 

But it did not last. Simply the stranger 
thanked her, but in her words, her manner, her 
carriage, there was that nameless something 
which proclaims conscious dignity, well-assured 
position, superiority, more than equality. 

Caroline drew back ; she was not pleased, and 
yet she could not take offense. 
regal Niobe! The thing was impossible. Caro- 
line wanted to question her, began, broke down. 
I, meanwhile, played personage muet, and the 
stranger did not seem to have yet seen me. 

At last Miss Ashton said, ‘‘ Perhaps, mam- 
ma, Miss— I beg your pardon, papa neglected 
to tell us the name of our very welcome guest.” 

‘*My name,” she said, ‘‘my name is Fred- 
erica Rawdon.” 

‘¢ Miss Rawdon?” The lady bowed. 

‘* Perhaps, mamma, Miss Rawdon would like 
to go to her room. Is her luggage taken to 
it?” 

“There is my luggage,” Miss Rawdon said, 
pointing to a valise on the floor near her. ‘It 
is all I have.” 

The ladies tried to hide their surprise, and 
Mrs. Ashton rang the bell. There was an awk- 
ward pause. Caroline plunged into it. She 
evidently was determined not to be overpowered 
in her own house by a woman in an old gown, 
who seemed to have dropped from the moon. 

She looked mischievously at me. 

“There is a curious coincidence,” she said; 
“your name is Frederica, Miss Rawdon, and 
this gentleman’s is Frederick : allow me to pre- 
sent Mr. Frederick Leicester, and I appoint him 
your knight during your stay with us. He is 
more useful and agreeable than he looks.” 

“You deserved that,” she went on, after an 
exchange of bows, whispering to me as she 
passed out of the room—she was following her 
mother and their guest. ‘‘You seemed to be 
enjoying my bother. But oh!” she exclaimed, 
pausing, with upraised hands, ‘‘who és this 
dreadful girl! Has she really lost ail her 
friends, I wonder! And she is so lofty too! 
I know that I shall hate her! 
Knight of the Lady of the Rueful Counte- 
nance!” and with a light laugh she disappeared. 

But I shall never get through my story if I 
linger over all these details, and my reader 


Catechise this | 








| as answered. We got on very well. 
Au revoir! Sir 








(should I have one) will be wearied before I 
have half finished. 

Miss Rawdon was a mystery whom none of 
us could solve. That evening we discussed her 
when she retired, which she did early. I recol- 
lect Laura Hamilton, who was a great, dark- 
eyed, magnificent creature, saying many dis- 
paraging things of the unattractive stranger. 
If she would have allowed these girls to pity 
and protect her, they would have been kind 
enough, but she evidently rejected sympathy, 
and sat in the midst of us, Miss Hamilton said, 
like the skeleton of the Egyptian feasts. 

Was it obstinacy or instinct? I was attract- 
ed toward this silent, plain, gloomy woman; 
and when the rest of the party, on separating 
for the night, murmured over the necessity, 
whatever-it was, which had made Mr. Ashton 
dispatch to his family such an unpleasing addi- 
tion to our merry, complete circle, I alone put 
in a word, and said that I was glad she had 
come, for her face interested me. 

There was a general laugh, and no one be- 
lieved what I said; but, for all that, I am sure 
I felt it even then. 

The next morning, after breakfast, it was too 
warm to leave the house; the ladies sat and 
worked in the cool, dark library, and Francis 
Sheldon read aloud to them. I thought the 
book very stupid. I don’t remember what it 
was; and first I yawned, and presently I near- 
ly fell asleep, and wished heartily that I had 
gone out shooting, and felt too inert to start 
then. Miss Ashton aroused me with the gratu- 
itous information that my features were not suf- 
ficiently classic to warrant their public display 
in such complete repose ; and I then perceived, 
by a glance around, that the guest was absent. 
Through the open door I saw her in the adjoin- 
ing drawing-room—at least, I saw some dark 
object gathered together upon the sofa. I went 
in pursuit. 

It was she—doing nothing—leaning her fore- 
head on her clasped hands. The hands were 
very small, and very white, and very beautiful. 
This discovery was pleasant and encouraging. 
Not so was her tone when I addressed her. She 
looked up wearily, with a slight frown; but I 
hoped that I was not intruding, or some such 
commonplace beginning, and presently she list- 
ened to me. I had to speak very low, not to 
interrupt the reader in the library, and a half- 
whispered conversation can not continue very 
formal. 

I tried my best—I wanted to please—I wish- 
ed to amuse and interest, if I could, a forlorn 
stranger in a strange place. 

Miss Rawdon recognized and requited my ef- 
forts—not by gayety, not with smiles; but her 
replies grew longer, and she questioned as well 
I found 
her more than intelligent—she was clever, bril- 
liant, pointed. She had traveled, she had read, 
she had profited by both. Her language was 
exquisitely chosen, her slight gestures perfectly 
graceful: I never saw a woman who moved her 
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hands like that one. No, I am wrong; years 
afterward, Racnet’s hands reminded me of 
Frederica Rawdon’s. 

‘*T wish I could make you smile—I wish I 
could light up your sad face,” Ithought. “How 
would you look, I wonder !” 

This conversation lasted a great while—till 
the party in the library broke up, dispersing 
until dinner. Caroline Ashton was amused and 
annoyed. ‘‘You here all this time!” she said 
tome. ‘Bravo! you are eccentric!” 

‘*Did you not give me over to Miss Raw- 
don ?” 

“Model of obedience!” she exclaimed, iron- 
ically. Of course Miss Rawdon had gone off 
before these words were uttered. 

I sat next her atdinner. I walked with her 
that afternoon—all the evening I was near her. 
Not that Mrs. or Miss Ashton willfully neglect- 
ed her; but she showed plainly that she wished 
to be letalone. She would take part in nothing, 
speak voluntarily tonoone. She said more than 
once—not crossly nor peevishly, but decidedly 
—‘‘I am such poor company, don’t let me in- 
terfere with you. I feel so grateful to be here, 
and to be quiet. Pray don’t notice me.” 

By tacit consent, in twenty-four hours Miss 
Rawdon became my charge, and nobody else’s. 
They let us both alone. Caroline sneered a 
little, and Laura pouted a good deal; for they 
had not even the satisfaction of honestly saying 
or thinking that Miss Rawdon sought my atten- 
tions, which would have been a consolation. 
For days she received these attentions listless- 
ly, indifferently ; never raising her eyes when I 
approached her, scarcely making room for me 
when I joined her. 

I verily believe that had I suddenly disap- 
peared during the first week of our singular ac- 
quaintance she would never have missed me to 
the extent of wondering where I was, or caring 
to see me again. 

And I—I thought of her at every moment of 
my life! What was that woman’s charm? The 
God that made her alone could tell. 

Her coldness fretted me ; her eternal sadness 
distressed me. If she would only say what 
ailed her! 

At length the icy chain melted. It was 
the day week of her arrival in our midst. We 
were idly walking home after a long stroll; 
and, by one of those coincidences which, slight 
or strong, are constantly recurring, Frederica 
took the same path through which I had walked 
with Caroline Ashton, and she paused to rest 
half-way up the ascent, just where Caroline had 
stood when accusing me of ‘‘airing my vocab- 
ulary” of flirtation phrases for her benefit. I 
remember this; and I also remember the mock- 
ing laugh with which she sprang away, saying, 
** Your fate awaits you in yonder mansion!” 
She alluded, jestingly, to Laura Hamilton; but 
had my fate really met me at Ashton Hall in 
the shape of this grave stranger, of whom [ lit- 
erally knew nothing ? 

The moon, which then was young, had now 





grown rounder and fuller. Frederica remark- 
ed on its beauty, on the lovely stillness of the 
night. 

‘*I think it was even more beautiful ten days 
ago,” I said, forcing myself to say something. 
‘*The new moon shone in the purest sky I ever 
looked upon, and the atmosphere left nothing 
to desire. I should think the most fiery spirit 
would have felt its holy influence. Did you 
notice it? Where were you on that even- 
ing?” 

‘* Where was I?” she said, turning upon me; 
‘where was I? What makes you ask that 
question ?” 

Her eyes glittered—how bright they were !— 
her color rose, her figure dilated, her flexible 
brows bent into a frown. 

‘*What makes you ask that question?” she 
repeated. 

‘* Pray forgive me,” I said, ‘‘if I have start- 
led you by a thoughtless speech. I had no 
covert meaning in a simple question. Do not 
think of it again.” 

She sat down on a rustic bench behind us; 
she covered her face with her beautiful hands, 
trembling, shuddering, weeping. 

I threw myself at her feet. Heaven knows 
what I said, what incoherent words or wishes I 
uttered. I don’t think she heard me at first ; 
but presently she gave me her hand—it was 
the first time I had held it—its touch thrilled 
me. 

‘* How kind you are!” she said; ‘* how kind 
you have been to me all these weary days! 
Oh that others were like you!” 

‘Are we both different from other people, 
or are we both just imprudent alike? I have 
closed my lips and refused my confidence to 
Mrs. Ashton, to her daughter, and feel a strong 
desire to open my heart to you. You show a 
deep interest in a total stranger, without in the 
least accounting to yourself for the feeling; and 
I believe in this interest, although Heaven knows 
I have cause enough to doubt all human kind. 
But I have faith in that nameless attraction 
which draws us to some and repels us from oth- 
ers. Have you?” 

But why give her bare words? They never 
will convey, especially through my dull pen, the 
exquisite charm of her tone, her manner. 

At last she was natural, herself. She put 
aside the mask she had forced herself to wear ; 
she gave the reins to her suave tongue; she no 
longer imprisoned the light of her radiant eyes, 
nor checked the play of her ever-varying smile. 
By the rules of compass and art her lips were not 
perfect; by the judgment of those who studied 
them they were the heavenliest exponents, si- 
lent or speaking, of a delicious woman. 

Ah me! to be twenty-three again, and to have 
again the wild, surging thoughts which, after del- 
uging my heart with love, passion, frenzy, came 
welling, bursting to my lips, and lay there, too 
fierce to be beaten back and too timid to pass 
that barrier! I am nearly fifty now. That 


love gave me infinite pain, and yet— 
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“Ne’er tell me of glories serenely adorning 
The close of our day, the calm eve of our night; 
freshn: 


Give me back, give me back the wild ess of 
Morning, 
Her clouds and her tears are worth Evening’s best | 
light. | 


| 

“Qh, who would not welcome that moment's returning, | 

When passion first waked a new life through his | 
frame, 

And his soul—like the wood which grows precious in 

burning— } 

Gave out all its sweets to Love's exquisite flame!" 

But I am wandering sadly. Who cares what | 


an elderly man feels or don’t feel? How my 
neighbor Patton would laugh and shake his jolly | 
sides if he guessed that old Fred Leicester was | 
growing sentimental! I must tell my story | 
without these digressions. | 

Did not Frederica see at once that I was mad- | 
ly in love with her? She said not, afterward. | 
She was not vain; she underrated her own at- 
tractions; she only thought me kind and sym- | 
pathizing. 

She did not speak any more of herself at that | 
moment. It was late. We returned to the 
house. ‘ To-morrow,” she said, ‘‘I will tell 
you something about your friend—about this | 
forlorn creature whom you have so generously | 
borne with. ”* Mrs. Ashton met | 


I am not— 
us at this moment, and chided me for keeping 
Miss Rawdon so long in the evening dew. j 

I thought Frederica looked brighter during | 
this evening. I supposed others would notice | 
it, but they did not. She seated herself, with | 
a book, near the sofa table, read till ten o’clock, | 
and then slipped off to her own room. 

What dreams I had that night! How little 
they foretold what the morrow would reveal! 

Well—the moment came. We were sitting 
alone, as we frequently did, in the bay-window 
of the drawing-room. The Venetian blinds 
were closed, the light was soft and subdued, the 
perfumes from each flower which grew in the 
garden beneath stole gently in upon us. The 
air was languid and yet cool. 
every now and then reached us; the billiard 
room was the attraction to-day, and we were 
safe from interruption. 

Each circumstance is impressed distinctly 
upon my memory. Isee her now as she sat in 
the great chair, with her old, yet perfectly neat 


A distant voice | 





Florence Raymond. The only daughter, only 
child, of a rich and tyrannical father, the largest 
planter in the Southern country (I had often 
heard of him), and the most violent and obsti- 
nate of men. She married for love at sixteen, 
married most unhappily, led a dreadful life ; 
Raymond died and left her once more dependent 
upon her father, at the age of twenty-two. Since 
then three years had passed. Eighteen months 
back she met with one whom it was plain to 
see that she adored. I would have needed only 
to hear her tone, without catching her words, 
to know that he was her earthly idol. Very 
casually she mentioned him ; with a rising blush 
and vailed lids. ‘‘ My father at first approved,” 
she said, ‘‘of our acquaintance; we were be- 
trothed with his consent; but I have a cousin, 
my father’s nephew, who is a wretch, a miser- 
able creature, whom I have detested since I was 
in my cradle. He hates me too, but he loves 
my fortune. Disappointed by my first marriage, 
he counted upon making his way now. Again 
baffled, he crept to my father with lies, only too 
well calculated to inflame and anger a person 
easily prejudiced. You can guess the rest. I 
was to have been married on that very evening, 
ten days ago, which you asked me last night if 
I remembered, instead of which, I was flying 
like a culprit from my home, owing to the kind- 
ness of a stranger my escape from persecution 
or a marriage with a man my very soul abhors. 
Yes, my father required that I should give my 
hand to his nephew; he actually thought—de- 
sired—that I should exchange a husband as 
quietly as one does a chair or table, or a servant, 
who happens not to suit you or your friends !” 

** And where was he?” I asked, forcing my 
parched tongue to speak, when she paused, in- 
dignant and overcome. 

** What he? Alfred?” and she colored crim- 
son as she spoke his name for the first time. 
‘* What could he do? He is as poor as I am, 
in reality. He can not— Would it be right for 
him to put an eternal barrier between my father 
and myself?” 

My lip curled, perhaps involuntarily. 

** Don’t blame him!” she cried; ‘* 1 convey a 
wreng impression if you consider him merce- 
nary. Would I not, probably, in future years, 





dress, her hands folded above her head, her eyes 
cast down. I had long ceased to think her 
plain; I wondered how I had ever done so. 


think him selfishly imprudent to have deprived 
me of my inheritance for his sake?” These 
| words were not hers; she had heard them be- 


fore, and repeated them like a lesson. ‘“ My 








How could any one be plain over whose face | father is as stern and inflexible as he is hasty. 
every emotion traced itself in light or shadow ? | His favorite sister, whose life he had saved, 
But, after all, I confuse my impressions then| whom he worshiped, displeased him by her 
with my impressions later ; in fact, I write very marriage, and he allowed her to die in poverty 
badly. Ihave half a mind to pause here—shall | and unforgiven. Mr. Ashton advised too that 
I? No; as well go on. | we should wait, that we should hope; he res- 
I spoke first. I reminded her of her promise | cued me from my father’s anger and his fierce 
the night before. She sighed, and told me her determination, and sent me quietly here. I was 
story with little prelude and in the fewest words. | going mad among them all.” 
I can tell it—I can never tell how icily, how| ‘ At least, you had the comfort of knowing 
heavily it fell on my heart. She was not Miss | yourself beloved ; of feeling that, although apart, 
Rawdon, she was not named Frederica. She | he would be faithful and true to you. There is 
had invented the name. She was a widow—!| consolation in that,” I said, slowly. 
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She turned upon me, tears in her eyes. ‘‘ Yes,” 
she said, simply, but with effort, and sighed as 
if she felt great comfort indeed. 

** He will come with Mr. Ashton to visit you 
perhaps?” I pursued. ‘There will be no great 
danger or trouble in such a step.” 

** You tease me,” Florence said; for now I 
shall call her by her true name. 

** How ?” 

**T don’t like your tone—you mean more and 
something besides what you express. You are 
unkind. ‘‘ What achild I am!” she interrupt- 
ed herself—‘‘ A widow, twenty-five years old, 
and as full of sickly sentiment as a girl of fifteen! 
You must forgive me. I can not tell why I 
have taken the liberty of confiding in you ; for- 
get, if you can, all that I have said. I am be- 
having like a heroine of romance. Look upon 
me as a prosaic reality, and pardon my forward- 
ness and want of delicacy. I am amazed at 
myself as much as you must be at me.” 

She rose and bowed. I caught her hand. 

‘* Sit down—pray sit down again,” I pleaded. 
‘Indeed you wrong me, you misunderstand 
me. Can you supp me i ible to the 
trust, the honor you have shown me ?” 

I spoke with warmth and sincerity. I reas- 
sured her. We talked on for long hours. I 
wanted to be convinced of what I suspected. 
Not from idle curiosity, but from the strong, 
the intense desire to know if her lover was really 
true to her, or if, in this time of trial and dismay, 
he had abandoned her because the fortune was 
insecure. 

She defended him and herself bravely ; pride 
and love were both in arms; woman’s vanity 
and passionate devotion helped her long to keep 
her secret, but I held it at last. This had 
been the crowning drop in her cup of bitter- 
ness. Her father’s unfounded wrath against 
her lover, his anger with herself, his threats of 
forcing her to marry, his violence, her cousin’s 
hateful attentions—all, all had been borne, not 
meekly—for one could easily see Florence was 
no creature of angelic temperament—but these 
could be borne and they were, till he, the loved 
one, the adored of her heart, spoke to her of a 
necessity for separation. He loved her—he 
would never, could never love again—but fate 
divided them. He was poor, had no profes- 
sion, lazy (she acknowledged), a spoiled child, 
used to luxury—what could they do, if they did 
marry? “And then,” she sighed, ‘‘ my temper 
is so uneven. I am naturally so rebellious. 
He has had such trouble with me, poor fellow !” 

** Ah! he is very amiable ?” I suggested. 

She laughed merrily. It was the first laugh 
I ever heard from her lips—a lingering, music- 
al, merry laugh. She stopped, as if shocked 
at herself, but also as if she could not have 
helped it. ‘‘ Amiable! I don’t think he could 
spell the word! He could not, I verily believe, 
get as near to the thing as that.” 

I shook my head doubtingly. 

**T don’t care to have him amiable: he suits 
me as he is.” 








She would say no more. I prudently stopped ; 
and there our conversation ended. 

Need I say whut my thoughts were? I hoped 
he might prove all I thought him to be—and, 
Heaven knows, this “‘ Alfred” was a monster of 
selfishness and ingratitude to my mind. 

We were drawn together still more, of course, 
by this confidence, and dangerous to me was 
the intimacy which now ensued. . Hopeless as 
I felt my passion, I could not give it up, nor 
even try to conquer it. How often I repeated 
the old adage, *‘ Many a heart is caught in the 
rebound ;” and how selfishly I prayed that the 
unworthy, the unfeeling creature (for such I 
unhesitatingly considered him), might never 
again claim the hand I longed to call my own. 

I meant to wait patiently. I never intend- 
ed to declare my love until circumstances had 
finally separated her from even the memory 
of the past. I should surround her with every 
proof of my devotion without speaking it; but 
my resolutions ended as such resolutions al- 
ways must end. 

The time was approaching for us all to quit 
Ashton Hall—I had already staid longer than 
the usual duration of my visits. Charley Ben- 
son had left; the party was breaking up; Mrs. 
Ashton was looking out for her lord, and mat- 
ters could not go on in this dreamy way forever. 
Florence had no plans; she depended upon Mr. 
Ashton; she had had no letters from any one; 
the temporary excitement produced by her rev- 
elations to me, which, unburdening her mind, 
made her feel less solitary and care-worn, had 
in a measure passed away. She was very sad; 
it maddened me to see her so miserable, to feel 
that she was lavishing a wealth of tenderness 
I would have periled life and soul to gain, 
upon a cold, neglectful, calculating man, who, 
knowing her anxiety and unhappiness, made no 
effort to comfort or rescue her. I could stand 
it no longer; I told her I loved her, and I be- 
sought her to forget him and to listen to me. 

Her eyes fixed themselves gravely, sadly, in- 
quiringly, upon my eager, flushed, excited face. 
I was cold and hot all at once. 

“ Are you in earnest?” she asked, at last. 

Heaven knows what I answered—what I said. 

She was not angry, but she grew very pale, 
and her words were cold yet kind. She told 
me how much she had trusted me, how much 
she had relied upon my friendship. ‘‘ This 
must end now. I must give up an intercourse 
fraught with dangers to us both.” My heart 
beat. 

‘*Yes,” she continued, answering my eyes, 
for my tongue said nothing. ‘‘Yes. To both. 
I am not a simpleton altogether. Friendship 
between a man and a woman is by no means 
impossible nor impracticable until the word 
‘love’ is mentioned. Then, incessant dangers 
arise—dangers of all sorts. It matters not how 


strong may be his resolutions never to repeat 
the fatal syllable—it wi// come; it matters not 
how engrossingly she may be attached else- 
Madame de Meuilles has said, ‘ A wo- 


where. 
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man often resists the passion she feels; seldom 
the passion she inspires.’ There is something 
very sweet, very powerful, in the conviction 
that one is seriously loved. Spoken or un- 
spoken it carries its way. I will not expose 
myself to any such formidable enemy. As usual, 
Iam candid. I do not love you, but I do be- 
lieve that you love me. I am very, very much 
grieved that it should be so. Is it my fault? 
isit yours? You were warned, you were armed 
against such a folly. I have one comfort— 
quickly as it came, so quickly will it go.” 

‘‘Never. You are my first love—you shall 
be my last.” 

She smiled. 

** You do not believe me ?” 

‘* All men say this to every woman. Nearly 
every woman says it to any man whom she 
loves. It is considered a necessary fiction.” 

I buried my head in my hands; I did not 
care to argue the point. 

She withdrew my hands gently from my face. 

‘Pray don’t,” I said; ‘‘ for I did not choose 
that even she should see the tears that dimmed 
my eyes. Oh! what a fool I am to recall all 
this! Those were the saddest and yet the hap- 
piest moments of my life. Sad, because reason 
told me that I was destined to disappointment ; 
happy, because hope never quite dies so long 
as there is life—and life for me was in her pres- 
ence, the silence of her lover, the faintest gesture 
of her white hand, our separation from every 
one about us, the curve of her red lip, the gleam 
of her dark eye, the low, sweet, mournful ca- 
dence of her expressive voice. I slumbered 
and floated along. Time enough to awaken 
when some change or accident should arouse 
me. I just held on to the passing moments 
and never looked ahead. 

How kind she was—how noble—how true! 
After urging me to go, to leave Ashton, and 
finding me determined to stay, she seemed to 
adopt my own ideas, and to let things take their 
natural course. 

‘*You are obstinate,” she said, ‘‘and I am 
weak. Listen to wisdom you will not; pru- 
dence you scorn. J can not go, and I have 
not the courage, the energy to avoid you. On 
your own head be the consequences ;” and she 
began to talk of literature, music, any thing. 

Well, the end was near at hand; it came. 
I had noticed a growing impatience in my idol, 
a restlessness of manner, a petulance, which she 
instantly repented and repeated. She would look 
earnestly at me, and then impatiently withdraw 
her gaze. She did not speak crossly to me, but 
her thoughts were hard, sneering, bitter, and so 
expressed themselves of her own self and of 
others. At length, one evening, again we sat 
upon that rustic bench overlooking the lazily 
flowing river, and Florence’s dark eyes watched 
the setting sun, as, like a ball of fiercely heated 
iron, he dropped behind the trees. 

The dewy shades of night softly crept down 
and spread around us: what possessed me I do 
not know; but I felt that a crisis was at hand, 


and something forced me to speak once more 
of the love which was, I saw, filling my very ex- 
istence. I poured out burning words of passion- 
ate affection—I called her cold, cruel; I accused 


her of trifling with me. I sneered at her cal- 
lousness. Heaven knows what follies I uttered. 
I was fierce and bitter. Through it all she 
never moved nor spoke. At length I paused, 
and then her low, sweet voice broke upon the 
silence which followed, like a strain of angelic 
melody after a crash of noise and confusion. 

“T thank you,” she said, ‘‘for arousing me 
just as I was about to place my feet upon the 
verge of a precipice. I am still stunned by the 
sense of the danger I have escaped, and am 
equally divided between gratitude to you for do- 
ing me this service and terror at my own im- 
prudence. Doyouunderstandme? I can ex- 
press myself very freely now, for I am safe. 
Have you been so blind as not to have perceived 
that during the past day or two a change had 
come over me? Do you remember what I said 
to you when first you declared your love? I 
feared for us both: however vaguely for my- 
self, still an instinct bade me be wise and avoid 
you. I neglected the warning—and you, in- 
sensibly, grew upon me each moment.” I 
would have seized her hand—she resolutely 
withdrew it: my blood danced and bubbled in 
my veins—she went on, calmly, and each word 
she uttered fell in measured accents, without 
a shade of emotion. 

“‘T began to draw comparisons between you 
and—some one. He lost by the contrast, and 
you gained. Your unselfish, unexacting, eager, 
and respectful devotion, the sympathy you felt, 
the evident determination which you showed to 
convince me of your love, by respecting my 
position and leaving to time to work a change 
in my feelings, if change there ever would be, 
gave me so much pleasure, touched me so fatal- 
ly, that my mind has been a chaos of remorse, 
happiness, doubt, determination. I could no 
more unravel it—this tangled skein of fifty oppo- 
site feelings—than I could make that sun pause 
in its downward course. Your hand has saved 
me the trouble. What! you accuse me of a 
want of faith in you, because I do not believe 
your love eternal after a three weeks’ acquaint- 
ance! Youcall me callous, because I did not, at 
your first words, throw myself into your arms! 
You consider me heartless, because I cling to a 
love which does not date from yesterday! I am 
calculating, because I have been deceived, and 
fear to be so again; and, last of all—worst of all 
—I have trifled with your affection—coquetted 
with you! I’—and now her words came fast 
and indignantly—‘‘I, who bared my inmost 
feelings to you, a stranger; who accepted you 
as my friend on the faith of your honest eyes, 
and your own wishes—disregarding the half- 
uttered warnings of Caroline Ashton, who, in 
our few conversations, has insinuated that your 
reputation as a flirt was only to be equaled by 
your vanity and your inordinate love of con- 





quest! Mrs. Ashton too, has kindly hinted a 
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few such specks upon your excellence. Regard- 
less of them, I chose to judge for myself, and 
this is my reward. Hush! not a word.” 

But I would speak, I would not be silent. I 
implored her forgiveness. 

‘*T forgive you,” she said; ‘I freely forgive 
you. More than that, I thank you. You have 
taught me a lesson. I read your character 
aright now. How many days have I been 
dreaming ?”—she counted them off on her fin- 
gers—“ Saturday, Sunday, Monday—and this is 
‘Tuesday—four days I have loved you—loved you 
in spite of memory, prudence, delicacy—every 
thing: what is more, I love you still, and I 
don’t believe in you. Your vanity alone has 
been touched. Thescales have fallen from my 
eyes. Were I to promise now to be yours, my 
charm would depart.” 

I caught her in my arms. She remained 
thus a moment, and her heart beat against me 
with a wild flutter, although she was motionless 
as a statue. 

** Be mine!” I said; “tell me so at once—be- 
lieve in me, trust tome!” I scarcely dared to 
tighten my grasp about her, she was such a will- 
ful creature—and I, who never feared man or 
woman, I feared her. She bewildered me: I 
knew she was in earnest, perfectly sincere in 
what she said, and yet how understand such 
reckless inconsistency? Her distracting lips 
parted in a half-sigh, and she looked up at me 
as if she hated herself and hated me, and yet 
—and yet—I bent down and kissed her. Never, 
while I live, will the memory of that kiss leave 
me. It burned into my heart, and the scar is 
there still. 

** Are you mine?” I said, softly. 

“ 

“«Then why are you here?” and I drew her 
amore closely to me. 

She disengaged herself suddenly and fiercely 
from my embrace. 

**I 3 spise you,” she said, ‘‘ for your want 
of appréwiation of what you should commend. 
Would you love me if I were so lightly won— 
I, the affianced wife of another man, caught, in 
three weeks, by a stranger's flattery and sym- 
pathy? How could you trust me in time your- 
self if you found me so careless now—so easy 
to woo, so easy to win? What is your love 
worth if it be given so freely to one who would 
prove herself unworthy in thus dishonorably ac- 
cepting it? Am I disengaged from ties that, 
but for accidents, would now be indissoluble ? 
Will you not let me decently bury one love 
—if it is to be buried—before I welcome an- 
other ?” 

**T will wait an eternity if you but give me 
hope—a certainty—in the future.” 

**Do I know myself? Do you know your- 
self? Three weeks since you had never seen 
me; three weeks since I was on the eve of 
marriage with a man whom I loved fervently. 
Should one trust to such hasty passion as now 
actuates us? Had we not better test ourselves 
by a better knowledge of each other, by time ?” 








“Time !” I repeated, scornfully. 
the only test of love ?” 

‘In our case it would be very well to try 
it.”” 

‘* And how long will this test endure ?” 

“CanI tell? It is no light thing, Fred”— 
and her voice seemed to caress my name as she 
uttered it; ‘it is no light thing to love as I 
have loved. My love has cost me too much to 
be lightly given up or lightly considered. It 
has been to me the source of more tears than 
smiles; and perhaps that is why it has been, 
and is, so mighty. Your tenderness has re- 
freshed me like a spring in the desert; your 
very look of admiration when I speak, or when 
your eye catches mine ; the consciousness that, 
do what I will, you find me charming, is very 
delightful to one accustomed to meet with re- 
proof oftener than praise — averted looks more 
than lingering glances. Yet, can I forget that 
time was when his gaze dwelt as fondly upon 
my face, and his voice spoke the devotion he 
felt? You do not yet see my faults—he does. 
Perhaps that is the only difference between 
you.” 

** You can not expect me to listen to this.” 

** Hear me to theend. He has so long ruled 
my thoughts, my actions, my heart—what if his 
dominion be as strong as ever? Suppose what 
I feel for you is a mere ephemeral fancy—sup- 
pose I mistake gratitude for your sympathy, 
pleasure in your society, rest after much weari- 
ness, for love, and, twice perjured, awake to a 
morbid regret, to an undying remorse? I am 
pledged—I am bound. He may make me un- 
happy; but till he releases me I am his, and 
can not with honor break my bonds.” 

Silently I dropped her hand from my clasp ; 
but she took mine and pressed it warmly, and 
then hesitatingly carried it to her lips, and a 


“Ts time 


tear fell upon it as it rested there. I wish she 
or I had died just then! 
An approaching step startled us. It was a 


servant breathlessly arriving, and the bearer of 
a request from his mistress that Miss Rawdon 
would come in as quickly as possible. 

‘*¢ Any thing the matter?” I asked, while a 
vague foreboding of evil instinctively possessed 
me. 

‘* His master would be here presently,” the 
man said; and “‘a woman had come with 
trunks for Miss Rawdon.” 

I motioned the servant away. Florence took 
my arm. She was pale as death and absolute- 
ly silent. Neither of us uttered one word as 
we slowly walked up that path. Once only she 
bent her eyes on mine. Neither of us com- 
mented on the arrival of Mr. Ashton, or the 
news that he might bring. 

There was bustle and confusion awaiting us. 
Mrs. Ashton looked half-annoyed, half-pleased. 

‘* So the mystery is solved, Mrs. Raymond !” 
she exclaimed, with a smile, and kissing her 
guest affectionately. ‘‘I have had a talk with 


your maid, who has just come with your lug- 
gage, and very indiscreetly and innocently told 
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me a great deal about you. Caroline and I 
would have kept your secret very safely, had 
you told us; but Mr. Ashton has sent on a lit- 
tle note which partly explains why you wished 
to be quiet and unknown, and from what he 
says I think your troubles are over, my dear ; 
and I congratulate you.” 

This was in a half-whisper ; but I caught the 
words. 

‘* Here is a letter for you, too. I don’t think 
you need to wonder who it is from ;” and nod- 
ding to Florence significantly, the good lady 
drew me away into the porch. ‘ 

‘* A queer business all this!” she said. ‘I 
am glad to see, at last, to the bottom of it. I 
have often heard Mr. Ashton speak of her fa- 
ther. He is a dreadfully violent man; and I 
suppose he would have been fully capable of 
coming here and shooting her, or Lord knows 
what.” She talked on. I heard a confused 
murmur of, ‘* Given his consent,” ** A widow— 
Mrs. Raymond,” ‘‘ Found out his nephew’s vil- 
lainy,” ‘‘ ‘Taken one of his sudden turns,” *“* Mr. 
Ashton,” ‘* Her maid has a very long tongue,” 
** Servants know every thing,” ‘‘ Couldn’t help 
listening,” ‘‘She had puzzled us so much.” 
Finally she wound up: ‘‘ Are you not surprised 
to hear that she is a widow, and just going to 
be married again? If she had been prettier I 
might feel very anxious for you, Mr. Leicester ; 
and I am afraid she is a great flirt.” 

I made a gesture of warning, for Florence 
stood in the door-way. 

‘*T wish to speak to you, Mr. Leicester,” she 
said. 

Her voice was husky. I followed her into 
the empty drawing-room. 

“¢ He is coming with Mr. Ashton. They will 
be here in an hour.” She spoke abruptly, ii- 
petuously. 

“Well ?” 

She looked at me wildly, despairingly. 

*¢ What shall I do?” 

“Tt is for you to decide.” 

“For me! Do you not know that I am a 
slave—that I am the victim of an infatuation 
that I can not conquer. One cold, searching 
glance of his steady eyes will make me fall 
again under his control, as powerless as the 
bird charmed by a serpent. I have no will 
where his is exerted. My vaciliation, my weak- 
ness, are worthy of his contempt; and I have 
not the courage to tell him that I no longer 
love him. I can not tell him that a stranger 
has supplanted him. And do I know if you 
have! Frederick, pity me; do not judge me 
harshly. Ihave suffered so much, I have loved 
so much, that I can not analyz2 my feelings nor 
understand them. I have meant to act honora- 
bly by you, by him, by myself; and I am wreck- 
ed, wrecked, wrecked !” 

“Do you forgive me?” she asked, after a 
pause. 

“Freely. Can you forgive yourself for what 
you are about todo? Ido not ask you from a 
selfish motive, but will you not be deceiving him?” 





‘* Of course, I will!” she exclaimed, passion- 
ately. ‘‘He trusts me so entirely, and never 
doubts my constancy !” 

‘* How much of this trust is to be attributed 
to his own personal vanity, and the satisfied con- 
viction that he is too superior to be forsaken? I 
do not accuse him; I only put the question. 
And do you really think he has been true to 
you? Have you already forgotten how he be- 
haved in the time of your trial and trouble? his 
arguments? his prudential considerations? 

“Hush! Don’t remind me.” 

** Florence!” I said, and I took her trem- 
bling, cold little hand, ‘‘I have never loved till 


now. Iam very voung, but I shall never love 
again. This is the crisis of your fate and of 
mine. Be true to what is true. Whatever 
your decision, I am yours for life. Yours to 


have you mine; or yours at a distance, and as 
strangers before the world and in the world. 
God bless you, and guide you rightly! for you 
hold in your hands the earthly happiness of two 
human beings—your own and mine.” 

*¢ And his,” she murmured. 

I made no answer, for I would not say what 
I really thought. We stood side by side, her 
eyes bent down, and her whole figure relaxed 
and weary. 

Suddenly she started, shuddering. 

‘*T must leave you.” She passed her hand 
across her brow, as if to rid herself of some tor- 
menting vision, and forced a smile. ‘* Look at 
me for the last time in this shabby gown. This 
was one of my minor trials; I had to abandon 
my wardrobe when I ran away, and I have a 
taste for magnificence. I must ‘make a toilet’ 
for the first time in three weeks. Three weeks 
only, is it! It seems as if a whirlwind had 
swept me through long ages!” 

She was gone. 

The butler brought in extra candles. The 
rooms wore a look of féte and preparation. I 
wandered listlessly out of the house. I went 
back to that memorable bench. Wild, impos- 
sible thoughts chased each other through my 
brain, such as—no! I can not describe, I would 
not describe what I felt, what I contemplated. 
Hours wore away. 

Back to society and its claims. Mr. Ashton 
had no doubt already arrived with his guest, 
and, of course, there were good-natured inqui- 
ries going on as to my absence. I cared very 
little for their remarks, but better brave it at 
once. 

I was very deliberate, very careful: went to 
my room and arranged my dress; I think I 
brushed my hair unintermittingly for ten min- 
utes. I recollect how slowly I went down stairs, 
never pausing, but secretly anxious to delay the 
moment. 

So that was Alfred Varnham! He was 
talking to Mrs. Ashton. He was handsome, 
dark, high-bred, calm, grave, cold as a cold 
man can be, courteous withal, graceful and gen- 
tle. 

I shook hands with Mr. Ashton: “Where 
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had I been?” ‘ Asleep.” Well, I had been 
dreaming, so my conscience only winced. 

I was presented to Mr. Varnham. I sawa 
smile exchanged between Laura Hamilton and 
Carry Ashton. Not a muscle quivered— and 
this was the man she loved. 

I answered mechanically and correctly, put 
questions de rigueur, made phrases of politeness, 
and inwardly repeated, “‘ She loves this man! 
she loves this man !” 

“Mrs. Raymond will not sing, papa,” Caro- 
line Ashton said, ‘although you have just re- 
vealed to us what a musician she is, and begged 
the favor, through me, of one song!” 

‘Oh, she must consent!” Mr. Ashton ex- 
claimed. ‘I must try my personal persua- 
sions.” 

I followed his footsteps with my eyes. Mr. 
Varnham returned to his hostess, and Caroline 
drew me aside, whispering, ‘‘ Have you seen 
her? What a transformation! 
brighter hopes have turned our plain miss-tery 
into a married beauty.” 

Then I saw her, but not distinctly. There 
was, as it were, a field of strange vapor between 
us, and I perceived a radiant figure, differing so 
widely from my late grave, quiet companion, 
that I could with difficulty recognize her. 


The color of her gown was blue, and it had 


broad white silvery bands, shimmering and 

-glistening like melted stars. Her shoulders 
were bare, so were her glorious arms; I had 
never seen them uncovered before, and they 
were dazzling. Her hair was dressed in some 
peculiar fashion; of course, in these days it 
would seem hideous and awkward, but it was 
very beautiful then, those piles of massive 
braids, crowning her head, with a soft curl 
peeping out here and there, and then one half- 
falling as if to kiss the white neck that carried 
itself so proudly. 

There was a flush upon her cheek, a grand 
light in her large eyes. Gracious Heaven! 
how madly I worshiped her! not for her beau- 
ty—remember I loved her days before, and di- 
vined her power before she ever wielded it. 

They were pressing her to sing; the whole 
party urgedit. ‘‘ Join your persuasions to ours, 
Mr. Leicester,” Miss Hamilton called out, ma- 
liciously and markedly. 

Florence caught my eye; I saw her color 
rise, spread, darken. Varnham slowly glanced 
at both of us. 

Florence turned to the harp hastily, saying, 
**Since you all wish it, but I am out of prac- 
tice.” 

A graceful woman at the harp is a very beau- 
tiful sight. I wonder now to see girls abandon- 
ing such an instrument for the piano. I would 
like to prose a little about it to calm down my 
nerves. I had not thought to feel so very deeply 
a memory which dates back so long. 

‘* What shall I sing?” she said to Mr. Ash- 
ton. 


**Let me see. I like ballads, you know; 


none of your fashionable screechinas. Nobody 
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sings Moore so well as you, my child. Give us 
‘In the Morning of Life ;’ you sang it charm- 
ingly for me a year ago.” 

I don’t think Florence paused to remember 
the significance of the words she was about to 
utter, as, in the most melodious voice that ever 
charmed my ear, she began. Moore’s melodies 
are passed away now; who would think of sing- 
ing— 

“In the morning of life, when its cares are unknown, 

And its pleasures in all their new lustre begin, 

When we live in a bright, beaming world of our own, 

And the light that surrounds us is all from within; 

Oh, ‘tis not, believe me, in that happy time 
We can love, as in hours of less transport we may; 
Of our smiles, of our hopes, ‘tis the gay sunny prime, 
But affection is truest when these fade away. 
“* When we see the first glory of youth pass us by, 
Like a leaf on the stream that will never return; 
When our cup, which had sparkled with pleasure so 
high 

First cone of the other, the dark-flowing urn; 

Then, then is the time when affection holds sway 

With a depth and a tenderness joy never knew; 

Love, nursed among pleasures, is faithless as they, 

But the love born of Sorrow, like Sorrow, is true." 

Florence’s voice trembled as she pronounced 
this last line. She swept the chords hurriedly, 
and got up. A murmur of admiration was in- 
terrupted by Mr. Ashton catching her hand. 
“But the third verse, my dear; you must not 
cheat us.” 

‘*T don’t recollect it; it has escaped me.” 

**How does it go?” he continued; ‘I re- 
member the last of it— 

***So it is not mid splendor, prosperity, mirth, 
That the depth of Love's generous spirit appears; 
To the sunshine of smiles it may first owe its birth, 
But the soul of its sweetness is drawn out by tears." 

Florence shook her head. ‘‘I don’t trust to 
my memory; itis sometimes faithless. I should 
never sing except ‘by book.’ Will not Miss 
Hamilton kindly replace me at the harp? You 
do yourself injustice, Sir, in wishing to hear me 
when some are present who put my poor voice 
to shame.” 

Varnham had his eyes fixed upon Mrs. Ray- 
mond as she spoke. Without looking toward 
him, she seemed to know that he was watching 
her. She went up to him and said a few words. 
He answered in still fewer, with a smile, sweet 
on the surface, icy beneath. Her back was 
turned to the company. I saw her give him 
an imploring, pleading look. His lips moved 
in reply to her silent, earnest appeal; then he 
crossed the room and spoke to Miss Ashton. 

She stood where he had left her, pretending 
to examine the flowers on the table against 
which he had been leaning. 

*‘ Come into the piazza,” I said to her. ‘The 
stars are very bright, the sky very clear. I shall 
almost be able to count the diamonds in your 
bracelet by the light.” 

We went out together. 

‘Florence! you are mad—or I am. That 
man does not love you. He can love nothing 
but himself.” 

‘‘Hush! it is not honorable to speak so; it 
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is not like you—it is not you, in fact; you are 
beside yourself. There is a glitter in your eyes 
—a wildness in your speech. He has noticed 
it; he has noticed me. There is no deceiving 
him. Already he suspects—” 

*¢So much the better. Make his suspicion 
acertainty. Florence, have you decided?” 

‘*T have.” 

*¢ And—” my life hung on her words. 

‘¢ Frederick, we must part!” 

I see her now, as she stood before me in all 
her loveliness, her pride, her sorrow, and her 
strength. 

** Are you determined ?” 

**Tt must be so.” 

‘Then I shall no longer importune you.” 

She placed her hand lightly on my arm. 
‘¢We must not part in anger. Later, you will 
understand me; you will know and feel how 
sorely I am pressed, how sadly tried. There 
are duties, obligations, memories, which must 
be obeyed. Turn where I will, I am hunted, 
pursued, baffled, beset by my own weakness and 
the power of others. Don’t mistake my mean- 
ing. A whisper, a hint of what has passed be- 
tween us would be sufficient to break my pres- 
ent betrothal, and I would be miserable. So 
wayward, so uncertain I am—so divided be- 
tween two strong feelings—so utterly perplex- 
ed, that this calm heaven never looked down 
upon a more troubled and distracted spirit. 
Forget me. I have been but a moment's in- 
terest to a man, young, free, with the world 
before him, and with many a heart ready to 
exchange itself for his own. I am older than 
my years, saddened, wearied, disappointed. Do 
not desire to link your fresh life with mine. 
Twice I have loved; twice I have learned the 
bitterness of loving. Is it in myself? is it my 
fate? I shall never keep a heart. As a past 
dream you will care for me, and talk of me, 
perhaps, to your children. But to-night we 
part. I beseech you to leave Ashton to-mor- 
row. You peril my peace of mind—you will 
do no more. No earthly power can shake my 
resolve. Am I right? am I wrong? God 
knows. Farewell!” 

She pressed my hand with convulsive ener- 
gy; her burning lips touched my brow, and I 
have never seen Florence Raymond since that 
hour. 

My story is told. Whatever blanks of im- 
portance, whatever necessary details I have 
omitted, my reader will kindly supply. I am 
no author; and I have been often diffuse, and 
again too succinct. 

Does there remain any thing to add? She 
married, she lived, she died. Was she happy? 
I know not. Could I have made her happier? 
Sometimes I think so. I have flirted with 
many a girl since that spring-time at Ashton 
Hall. I have seen many handsome women, 
and fair hands have furtively slid into mine; 
and scarlet lips have met my own, and bright 
eyes have smiled and wept, they said, for my 
sake. But to no other ear have I whispered 
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‘“*T love you!” and I am the last of my name; 
and my sister’s sons will live here when the 
‘old man” is gone, and jestingly rejoice that 
he never loved and never married. 

Vale! 





THE TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF 
JOHN HUSS. 
iy traveler who visits to-day the old, half- 
decayed city of Constance, will meet, not 
far from the place where he lands on the shores 
of the lake, a huge, warehouse-looking build- 
ing, a careful inspection of which will reward 
his curiosity. More than four hundred years 
ago it presented scenes toward which the eyes 
of all Christendom were directed with varied 
but intense interest. Moynting the stairs lead- 
ing to the second story of this immense struc- 
ture—the old Kauf-haus, or Market—the visitor 
enters a vast chamber, where the Council of 
Constance was once assembled, and which has 
been rendered ever memorable by the trial of 
John Huss and the thrilling eloquence of Jer- 
ome of Prague. The ceiling is very low, sup- 
ported by heavy wooden pillars, and the rough 
planks of the floor give evidence of the ruder 
age in which they were first laid. The visitor 
might fancy himself in some neglected ware- 
house loft, only that yonder, partitioned off 
from the vast space, is a small room filled with 
some very curious and touching mementos of 
the Great Council. There are the wax figures 
of Huss and Jerome, the first bearing the fol- 
lowing record: ‘‘ John Huss, of Hussinetz, in 
Bohemia, born July 6, 1373, Rector of the Uni- 
versity, and lecturer at Prague; burned alive 
at Constance, in consequence of the order of the 
Council, in the forty-second year of his age. 
His last words were, ‘I resign my soul into the 
hands of my God and my Redeemer.’” Even 
there, in the hall which was the scene of his 
trial, the martyr’s memory is honored. There 
is a model of the dungeon in which he was con- 
fined—a living sepulchre, three feet by ten; 
and there is the hurdle on which he was drawn 
to the scene of execution ; while of the Pontiff 
who sought to make him the scape-goat for his 
own sins, and of the Emperor who blushed at 
being reminded of his violation of Huss’s safe- 
conduct, the only memorials are the chairs they 
occupied. 

Passing along the streets, lined with build- 
ings, many of them untenanted, we reach, on 
the shores of the lake, the Dominican monas- 
tery in which Huss was confined, and in whose 
damp dungeon he contracted that torturing 
neuralgia which for a time threatened his life, 
and made the long months of his imprisonment 
one continuous living martyrdom. At some 
distance to the west is the plain stone building 
where Huss first found lodgings on his arrival 
at Constance. In a niche of the wall stands a 
rude stone statue of the reformer, but with its 
features still distinct. It marks the dwelling 
yet known to every citizen as the Huss House. 
Still farther on, and outside the Gotleben Gate, 
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amidst cultured gardens, is the spot where the 
fagots were piled and the martyr suffered. A 
deserted Capuchin monastery stands near by, a 
monument of the past and a symbol of the pres- 
ent. The whole scene, within and without the 
walls, is quiet, and almost desolate, now; but 
the time was when it was thronged with the 
wealth, learning, nobility, and power of Euro- 
pean Christendom. Near four centuries and a 
half ago (1414) kings, princes, nobles, prelates, 


the eyes of the Council, was the popular charge 
against John Huss. Though accused of heresy, 
his crime was one not so much of doctrine as of 
practice. Except on the single point of the su- 
preme authority of Scripture, it would be diffi- 
cult to name one of his peculiar views which 
had not, at the very time, bold and earnest ad- 
vocates in the Roman Catholic Church. It was 
only after his arrest, and during his imprison- 
ment, that he avowed his adherence to the Ca- 





priests, soldiers, and merchants were congre- 
gated there. The buildings of the city could 
not accommodate the guests. Booths and wood-| Archbishop of Prague had sustained him in it. 
en structures of all kinds were erected outside | He had rebuked the sale of indulgences; but so 
the walls, and thousands were encamped in the had Gerson. He had laid bare the rottenness 
adjoining country. The whole neighborhood | of pontifical and ecclesiastical corruption; but 
presented a curious and novel scene. It was a/| Cardinal d’Ailly had done the same. He had 
miniature Christendom. There was the sales- | denounced pontifical canonizations and church 
man with his wares, the prince with his escort, | festivals, characterized by bacchanalian orgies; 
the magistrate with his symbols of authority, the | but, with more caustic sarcasm, Clemengis had 
servant hastening on his errands, bishop and | set him an example. He had poured forth tor- 
presbyter, lord and vassal, soldiers of fortune, | rents of eloquent and indignant rebuke upon the 
curiosity hunters, the abandoned and the profli-| papal crusade against Ladislaus; but Paletz, 
gate. Wealth and poverty, splendor and mean- | his former room-mate, now his accuser, had 
ness, learning and ignorance, were strangely | been his abettor. His crime—save that, phi- 
blended. The eye was now attracted by costly | losophically, he was a Realist—was narrowed 
attire, sparkling with jewels and glittering with | down to this: He would not bow down and 
gold; and now repulsed by the loathsome forms | acknowledge as infallible the image of its own 
of indigence, vice, and lust. authority which the Council had set up in the 
Learning was represented there. In the! place of the vacant pontificate. 
service, but not in serfdom to the Pope, might! A melancholy interest gathers over the clos- 
be seen Poggio Bracciolini, of Florence, one of | ing scenes in this fearful tragedy enacted by the 
the most illustrious scholars of his day, whose | Council. Their victim is no common man. 
zeal for literature was rewarded by the discov-| His whole career, from the hour when his wid- 
ery of many lost manuscripts of the classics. | owed mother, with her cake and goose as a 
There, too, was Thierry de Niew, secretary to; simple present for the rector, set out with him 
several popes, whose memory his pen has conse- on the journey from Hussinetz to Prague, en- 
crated to historic infamy. ‘There were neas | lists our sympathy. Huss, like many of his less 
Sylvius, less renowned as pontiff than as priest; | distinguished compeers, was a charity student. 
Cardinal Zabarella, distinguished for his virtues | But the poor boy was rich in the noblest gifts of 
and his learning, and respected by all; Manuel | mind and heart. To his dying day the malice 
Chrysoloras, the illustrious scholar, who brought | of his enemies could not charge him with a 
from the Eastern Church the tribute of his lit- | mean or wicked act. Calumny left his private 
erary renown. character wholly untouched. His patriotism 
And, besides these, there were Cardinal | might be termed ambition, and his zeal for a 
@Ailly, “the eagle of France” and ‘anvil of | pure Christianity might be accounted infidelity 
heretics ;” John Gerson, for a long time the | to the Church; but his lips never uttered im- 
master-spirit as well as most eloquent and dis-! purity, and his hand never held a bribe. He 
tinguished member of the Council; with a long | was liberal to the extreme of prodigality, but in 
list of representatives from the universities of | honesty was an Aristides. The lessons of his 
Paris, Cologne, Vienna, Prague, Erfurt, Bolog-| pious mother were rooted deep in his heart, and 
na, Cracow, and Oxford. | no allurements or temptations could shake their 
The scene was magnificent and imposing. | hold upon his conscience. 
The questions that had drawn together the vast} He was not long in rising to distinction. 
assemblage had shaken Europe to its extremi- | Among the thirty thousand students of the uni- 
ties. ‘Three several pontiffs laid claim to the | versity he soon took the foremost rank. At 
tiara. The nations were rent by ecclesiastical | twenty-six years of age he became the Queen’s 
dissensions. Corruption in the Church and_| confessor, and preached before the court. He 
anarchy in the State had reached a height of | was little more than thirty when he was chosen 
profligate and unscrupulous daring that ‘was| rector of the university. The liberality of two 
loudly pronounced to be intolerable any longer. | citizens of Prague built for him the Bethlehem 
The whole head was sick, and the whole heart} Chapel. It was crowded to overflowing with an 
faint. Some remedy must be devised, and the| eager auditory. The preacher spoke with an 
doctors of Europe met at Constance to draw up| authority and eloquence that carried all before 
the prescription. it. At this juncture the widowed Queen of En- 
But another matter, almost equally grave in| gland brought back with her the writings of 


lixtine doctrine of the Communion of the Cup. 
He had exposed pretended miracles; but the 
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Wicliffe. Huss was slow to approve them; 
but the more he read, the more he liked them. 
The spirit of the two men was sympathetic. He 
commended the writings of the English reform- 
er. Copies were multiplied. Scores, elegantly 
bound, were soon in circulation. But the uni- 
versity took the alarm. The archbishop de- 
manded that the books should be brought him, 
and he made a bonfire of them. The people 
were exasperated. The King remonstrated with 
the archbishop; but the large secession of stu- 
dents, dissatisfied with the patriotic zeal of 
Huss, who demanded that the university should 
be subject to Bohemian instead of German con- 
trol, made him many enemies. He was accused 
of heresy. The Pope sustained the charge on a 
prejudiced trial, and forbade Huss to preach. 
He was forced, at length, to leave the city. But 
he would not be silent. He was still busy with 
tongue and pen. In different parts of the king- 
dom his voice was heard. At last he was per- 
mitted to return. The popular demand for his 
presence bore down all opposition. Again Beth- 
lehem Chapel resounded with his bold denunci- 
ation and eloquent invective. A weaker man 
filled the episcopal chair. As inquisitor of the 
faith he certified to Huss’s orthodoxy. The uni- 
versity commended him. Secure in the confi- 
dence of his integrity, Huss welcomed the ap- 
proach of the Council. The Emperor sent him 
a safe-conduct, and he set out on his journey to 
Constance. 

Many a hearty greeting did he receive on the 
way. At almost every place where he stopped 
crowds were eager to see and hear him; most 
approved his words. Almost at the same time 
with the Pope he reached the city. The first 
conference passed amicably. John XXIII. as- 
sured him that he should not be molested. 
‘You are safe,” said he. ‘Even if you had 
killed my own brother, no injustice should be 
done you.” Huss returned to his lodgings. 
His fears were quieted ; and as opportunity of- 
fered, he gave utterance to his views. The cit- 
izens of Constance thronged to see him. But 
his enemies were notidle. They first spread the 
report that Huss could read their secret thoughts. 
Some were terrified; but others were drawn to- 
ward him. And now the arts of his enemies 
were directed to his arrest, The reckless and 
unprincipled pontiff was persuaded that it would 
be a good stroke of policy, and give him credit 
for zeal against heresy, if he should arrest Huss. 
In violation of the Emperor’s safe-conduct and 
the Pope’s assurance, it was done by his order. 
Huss was thrown into prison. 

The indignation of the Bohemian escort was 
extreme. John de Chlum sent to the Emperor 
—now on his way from Aix-la-Chapelle to Con- 
stance—an account of the outrage. Sigismond 
was enraged, and gave orders for the immedi- 
ate release of Huss, even to tearing down the 
prison doors, if necessary. But in his absence 
the Pope declined obedience. The place of im- 
prisonment was kept a secret. At length the 
Emperor reached Constance, but the Pope soon 





had him in his toils. Sigismond dared not risk 
the consequences to himself and the Council of 
vindicating his own safe-conduct against a man 
charged with heresy. 

Huss remained for a week, under a strong 
guard, in the house of the clerk of the cathe- 
dral of Constance, and was thence conveyed to 
the prison of the Dominican monastery on the 
banks of the lake. It was close, damp, and un- 
wholesome, in immediate proximity to the re- 
ceptacle of the filth of the monastery. Huss 
was seized with a raging fever, and his life was 
almost despaired of. The Pope sent him his 
own physician ; ‘‘ for,” says an old historian, 
‘*he feared that John Huss might die a natural 
death.” 

It was in this vile and noisome cell that the 
three commissioners appointed by the Pope to 
examine Huss found him. They presented him 
the series of articles drawn up by Paletz, which 
he pretended to have extracted from his ‘‘ Trea- 
tise on the Church,” but which had been in part 
falsified. Worn down by sickness and anxiety, 
Huss felt impelled to claim the criminal’s right, 
and apply for a legal defender. But this was 
refused him, on the plea that the canons make 
it a crime to defend a man suspected of heresy. 
**T besought the commissioners,” said he, ‘‘ to 
grant me an advocate. They at first granted 
my request, but afterward refused it. I there- 
fore place my confidence in our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. May He be at once my Advocate and 
my Judge.” 

For three months, while the trial of the Pope 
was pending, Huss was left almost entirely un- 
molested. The humanity of his physicians or- 
dered his removal to a healthier place; and his 
faithful friend De Chlum provided him with 
pen, ink, paper, and a Bible, of all of which he 
had been hitherto deprived. His patience, gen- 
tleness, and piety won the hearts of his keepers. 
Not rarely, when his examiners entered the 
prison, they found these rude and uneducated 
men listening with eager attention to his in- 
structions. Several of his treatises, contained 
in his works, were designed for their perusal, or 
were written at their request. It is a touching 
memento of affection which we find in the sim- 
ple names of Robert, James, and Gregory, ap- 
pended at the close of these writings, and indi- 
cating the strong sympathy which attached them 
to the prisoner. The records of martyrdom 
scarce contain any thing more affecting than 
Huss’s prison experience. His letters to his 
friends at Prague, afflicted, as well as indignant 
in his affliction, betray no murmuring, and af- 
fect no bravado. Repeatedly do they remind 
us of ‘‘ Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ,” in 
the affectionate earnestness and apostolic fervor 
of their appeals. Not a sign of wavering or ir- 
resolution do they betray throughout. Of his 
sufferings, which were intense, and of his hard- 
ships, which were cruel, scarce a single word es- 
capes him. Now and then he cheers his discon- 
solate countrymen by the expression of a hope 





of release. But in his own mind the prospect 
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was faint indeed. ‘‘ Pray to God for me,” said 
he. “ All my hope rests in Him, and in your 
prayers. Implore Him, therefore, to vouchsafe 
to me the assistance of His Spirit, that I may 
confess His name, even unto death. If he deigns 
to receive me at the present time, His holy will 
be done.” 

On March 20, 1415, the wily Pope fled in 
disguise from Constance. Huss was given in 
charge to harsher jailers than the Pope had al- 
lowed him. Armed men transferred him, by 
order of the Bishop of Constance, to the Castle 
of Gotleben, on the banks of the Rhine. He 
was shut up in one of the towers of the build- 
ing, with irons on his feet; and at night a 
chain, firmly fixed to the wall, prevented the 
captive from moving from his bed. 

For nearly two months Huss remained in the 
castle. The deposition of John XXIII. at 
length allowed the Council leisure to regard the 
importunate and indignant remonstrances of the 
Bohemians, who demanded for him an impartial 
trial. Little as Huss had to expect of mercy, 
he was rejoiced when, on the 6th of June, he 
was brought back to Constance. ‘‘I had rath- 
er be burned than suffocated in prison.” So he 
wrote to his faithful friend De Chlum. 

A congregation, embracing the prelates, doc- 
tors, and most of the members of the Council, 
met to hear the articles against Huss. They 
were read, and the assembly was about coming 
to a decisive vote, when the notary, Maldonie- 
witz, a friend of Huss, hurried out to inform 
his countryman, De Chlum. The latter has- 
tened to the Emperor. Sigismond was indig- 
nant, and gave immediate orders to suspend 
proceedings in Huss’s absence, and to send him 
the objectionable treatises, which he would put 
into the hands of learned doctors to examine. 
The last direction the Council refused to ob- 
serve ; to the former they yielded, and ordered 
Huss to be brought before them. 

He was first presented with his books, and 
asked if he acknowledged their authorship. He 
replied that he did; and added, ‘‘ If any man 
among you can point out any mistaken proposi- 
tion in them, I will rectify it with the most 
hearty good-will.” 

The first of the series of articles containing 
his objectionable views was then read, with the 
names of the witnesses who supported the 
charge. Huss commenced to reply, but the 
clamors of the assembly drowned his utterance. 
According to the account of an eye-witness the 
members behaved more like wild beasts than 
sage doctors. As the tumult subsided Huss ap- 
pealed to the Holy Scriptures in his defense. 
‘*That is not the question,” was shouted from 
all sides. Some accused him; others laughed 
him to scorn. Calmly glancing over the ex- 
cited assembly, Huss exclaimed, ‘‘I anticipated 
a different reception, and had imagined that I 
should obtain a hearing. Iam unable to make 
myself heard in such a noise, and I am silent 
because I am forced to it. I would willingly 
speak were I listened to.” There were some 





who admired the firm and noble bearing of 
Huss; but the assembly was too excited to pro- 
ceed, and the sitting was broken up. 

The Emperor, informed of the disgraceful 
scene, resolved to be present himself at future 
sessions, and curb the hot-headed zeal of the 
theological disputants. But even his presence 
was a feeble check. ‘The first article, read by 
his bitter enemy, Michael de Cansis, charging 
Huss with having taught the doctrine of the 
Communion of the Cup, was met by a firm de- 
nial. To some of the others he gave a qualified 
assent, which was received with deafening peals 
of laughter. Cardinal d’Ailly attempted to 
prove, scholastically, from Huss’s realism, that 
he must also believe in transubstantiation. 
Huss replied that transubstantiation was con- 
trary to the natural order of things, and, as a 
miracle, the logic of realism made it an excep- 
tion. Several members found fault with him 
for having expressed a doubt of Wicliffe’s dam- 
nation, when the Englishman’s books were pub- 
licly burned. “These were my words,” said 
he; ** ‘I can not affirm if Wicliffe will be saved 
or lost; I would, however, rest content in the 
hope that my soul might be with his.’ ” 

His appeal from the popes Alexander V. and 
John XXIII. was cited in accusation. ‘*No 
appeal,” said Huss, “‘can be more just and holy. 
Is not an appeal according to law—to have re- 
course from an inferior judge to a higher and 
more enlightened one? But what judge can 
be superior to Christ? Is there in any one 
more justice than in Him, in whom neither er- 
ror nor falsity can be found? Is there any 
where a more assured refuge for the wretched 
and oppressed?” The reply of the Council to 
this plea of Huss was mockery and insult. 

He was charged with having urged the peo- 
ple to take up arms in defense of the Gospel. 
‘*Yes,” he replied, ‘‘I did so; but they were 
the arms spoken of by the Apostle—the helmet 
of righteousness and the sword of the Spirit.” 

An Englishman, Nason, asserted that he had 
caused the banishment of many learned men 
from Bohemia. ‘‘ How can that be?” answer- 
ed Huss. ‘‘ When they were banished I was 
in exile from Prague myself.” 

But the time had arrived to close the sitting. 
As they led Huss away, guarded by soldiers, 
Cardinal d’Ailly exclaimed, 

‘John Huss, I have heard you say that if 
you had not chosen to come to Constance nei- 
ther king nor emperor could have forced you.” 

‘What I said,” replied Huss, ‘‘ was, that 
there were friends of mine among the Bohemian 
nobles who could have kept and concealed me 
so that no man, neither king nor emperor, could 
constrain me to come.” 

“Do you hear his audacity ?” exclaimed the 
Cardinal, seeking to incense the Emperor against 
him. 

‘*John Huss has spoken well,” retorted the 
brave knight De Chlum. “I am but an insig- 


nificant person in Bohemia, compared with 
many others; and yet, if I had undertaken it, 
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I should engage to defend him for a year against 
these great sovereigns.” 

The Cardinal was not prepared for such lan- 
guage. ‘‘ Enough has been said,” he replied, 
indisposed to press the matter farther. But, 
turning to Huss, he urged him to submit to the 
Council. The Emperor seconded the Cardinal’s 
exhortation. Acknowledging the grant of a 
safe-conduct previous to Huss’s arrival at Con- 
stance, he, too, urged the prisoner to submit, 
without reserve, to the Council. Huss com- 
menced his reply by expressing thanks for the 
safe-conduct; but De Chlum, fearing what might 
follow, checked him. 

**T did not come here, excellent prince,” 
said Huss, recovering himself, and speaking in 
a tone more than usually mild, ‘‘ with the in- 
tention of defending any thing with stubborn- 
ness. God is witness to the truth of what I 
assert. Let any thing better or more holy than 
what I have taught be shown me, and I am 
perfectly ready to retract.” 

This was the utmost concession which Huss 
could make. He could not submit to any hu- 
man authority. First of all, he demanded to 
be convicted of error from the Word of God. 

Scarcely had Huss spoken when, at a signal 
from the cardinals, the soldiers dragged him 
away by his chains; not, however, till his faith- 
ful friend, De Chlum had exhorted him, “ Noble 
Professor, sacrifice thy life sooner than abandon 
the truth.” With a tearful eye Huss smiled his 
hearty assent. 

On the following day, June 8, Huss had his 
third and final audience. Thirty-nine articles, 
ostensibly extracted from his writings, were laid 
before him. Some of these he acknowledged. 
Others he rejected, as incorrectly stated or as 
absolutely false. Many of them were taken 
from Huss’s book ‘‘On the Church.” They 
turned mostly on the invalidity of pontifical au- 
thority to interdict or excommunicate. Some 
concerned the doctrines of election and predes- 
tination, firmly held by Huss, although in a pe- 
culiar sense. Others bore upon the share which 
civil government might take in promoting the 


cause of ecclesiastical reform. The most of-| 


fensive doctrine charged upon Huss was that, 
so generally known in connection with Wic- 
liffe and some reformers of a later age, of do- 
minion founded upon grace. : 

To this Huss replied at some length. He 
objected that the term “‘most holy” should be 
given to a wicked man, even though he were 
Pope. Ifa man were in mortal sin, he declared 
it was impossible that he should be worthily a 
king before God. Of these, the Scripture was 
true: “They have reigned, but not by me; they 
have been princes, but I never knew them.” 
The Cardinal of Cambray was much excited. 
“* What,” said he, “will you not only shake 
down the Church, but attack Kings?” Paletz, 
attempting to explain the words of Samuel to 
Saul, to which Huss had referred, declared thai 
“*a pope might be truly a pope, and a king truly 
a king without being a Christian.” ‘‘If John 











XXIII. was a true pope,” rejoined Huss, “* why 
have you deposed him?” 

A series of charges was based on Huss’s vin- 
dication of Christ to the sole headship of the 
Church. In explanation of these Huss had 
a manifest advantage. ‘What is there,” he 
asked, ‘‘to prevent Christ from governing the 
Church now, as at first, by his true disciples, 
without these monstrous chiefs, this triple head ? 
Yet why do I ask? The Church has now no 
visible head. Yet Christ reigns.” 

The reading of the articles was closed, and 
Huss was asked if he would recant. He replied 
that he could not do it. To abjure was to re- 
nounce errors that had been entertained. But 
many of the articles charged against him he had 
never held. How could he abjure them ?” 

** What can you fear?” replied the Emperor. 
“For my part, I would disavow all kinds of er- 
rors.” 

**To disavow,” answered Huss, ‘is not the 
same thing as to abjure.” 

Cardinal Zabarella, inclined to mercy, prom- 
ised him a form of retractation that would be un- 
objectionable ; but he answered as before. Ex- 
hortation, remonstrance, and accusations fol- 
lowed. Huss, wearied to exhaustion, was still 
firm in his purpose. He demanded to be con- 
vinced of his errors from Scripture, and he would 
not hesitate to renounce them. But such con- 
viction was impossible. The assembly dispersed, 
and Huss was led back to prison. 

The result of the examination disquieted the 
Emperor. He was anxious, for his own sake, 
to save Huss from the flames. All his arts 
were employed to induce him to recant. A 
form of abjuration was offered him which it 
was hoped he would accept. He read it over, 
and replied, ‘‘I can not sign it; first, because 
it calls me to condemn as impious propositions 
which I hold to be true; and, secondly, because 
I should scandalize the people of God to whom 
I have taught these truths.” 

Persuasion and argument were employed in 
vain. One inflexible doctor of the Council, 
maintaining its infallibility, urged an unquali- 
fied submission. “If the Council,” said he, 
‘* should affirm that you have but one eye while 
you have two, you would be obliged to assent to 
it.” ‘*As long as God shall preserve my rea- 
son,” replied Huss, ‘‘I shall take good care not 
to say any such thing—no, not if the whole uni- 
verse should endeavor to force me to it.” 

Paletz, once his room-mate, now his accuser, 
visited him. Huss had asked to see him as his 
confessor, and Paletz was not at liberty to re- 
fuse. ‘The interview was affecting. The apos- 
tate probably never doubted that Huss would 
finally retract, and felt some remorse when he 
saw the life of the reformer endangered. As 
he entered the prison, Huss mildly but sadly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Paletz, I uttered some expressions 
before the Council that were calculated to offend 
you. Pardon me.” Paletz was much affected, 
and earnestly besought Huss to abjure. “ But 
what,” asked Huss, “would you do yourself? 
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Would you abjure what you never held, and 
incur the guilt of perjury?” ‘‘ That would be 
hard to do,” answered Paletz, and he wept. 
More words passed, and when the interview 
closed Paletz was the more unhappy man. He 
withdrew weeping bitterly. 

Again and again, with the same result, per- 
suasion and terror were tried. Bribes even were 
held out to him. The enemies of Huss urged 
him to recant and save his life. His friends 
encouraged him to be faithful to his conscience 
even unto death. His farewell letters, written 
at this period, are sadly affecting. They are 
tender, consoling, submissive, and even cheer- 
ful. He bestows some legacies, and makes pro- 
vision for the payment of his debts. His ene- 
mies—even his bitterest accuser, Michael de 
Cansis, who taunted him in prison, and repeat- 
edly said to his keepers, “ By the grace of God, 
we shall soon burn this heretic”—he freely for- 
gave. 

A month of imprisonment had now passed 
since his first audience—a remarkable delay. 
The Emperor spared no pains to induce him to 
recant, But his efforts were futile. On July 
6th he was summoned before the Council to 
hear his sentence. 

The Bishop of Lodi preached the sermon. 
As a literary production it had some smartness. 
Its sentences were short and pithy. It was evi- 
dent that the Bishop was more familiar with 
Seneca than with the New Testament. His 
text was, ‘‘ That the body of sin might be de- 
stroyed.” As he concluded, he addressed the 
Emperor: “Destroy errors and heresies, and 
especially,” pointing to Huss, ‘‘this obstinate 
heretic.” Such awork he pronounced ‘‘holy,” 
and besought the Emperor to do it, and make 
his glory immortal. ; 

The sentence against the writings of Huss 
was then read. It consisted of ninety articles. 
Huss wished to reply to each separately, but 
was not allowed. He was told that he might 
answer all at once. ‘‘So great an effort of 
memory as that would require,” said the pris- 
oner, ‘‘ is absolutely impossible.” He was pro- 
ceeding to say more, when the ushers were or- 
dered to seize him and force him to be silent. 
Huss was indignant. In a loud voice, and with 
hands uplifted to heaven, he exclaimed, ‘‘ In 
the name of Almighty God, I conjure you to al- 
low me an equitable hearing, that I may clear 
myself before all whom I see around me from 
the reproach of these errors. Grant me this fa- 
vor, and then do with me what you will.” But 
again his request was denied. Kneeling down, 
therefore, and raising his eyes and hands toward 
heaven, he solemnly commended his cause to 
the Sovereign Judge of the universe. 

The articles were then read, Huss rarely of- 
fering any interruption. But when the charge 
was read of appealing from the Pope to Jesus 
Christ, he could no longer restrain himself. In 
few words he exposed the injustice of the pon- 
tifical sentence, and closed with the words— 
that must have stung many a conscience—‘‘I 





say confidently that the surest and safest of all 
appeals is to the Master, Christ. He it is whom 
no one can sway from the right by any bribes, 
nor deceive by false testimony, nor snare in any 
sophistry, since to each he gives back his due 
reward.” 

His disregard of the Papal excommunication 
was mentioned. Huss defended himself. He 
exposed the injustice that had been done him, 
and then declared that he had on this very ac- 
count voluntarily and freely come to the Coun- 
cil, ‘‘ relying upon the public faith of the Em- 
peror here present, who assured me that I should 
be safe from all violence, so that’ might attest 
my innocence and give a reason of my faith.” 

As Huss said this, he fixed his eyes steadily 
on the Emperor. A deep blush suffused the 
Imperial brow. Sigismond felt the shame and 
meanness of which he had been guilty, and, on 
his own previous confession of the granting of 
the safe-conduct, stood condemned. The fact 
was not soon forgotten. Acentury later Charles 
V. called it to mind at the Diet of Worms. His 
Spanish honor revolted at the proposal to violate 
his pledge. ‘‘No!” said he. ‘I should not 
like to blush like Sigismond !” 

The so-called “‘ definitive sentence” was then 
read. Huss again wished to be heard; but the 
violence of his guards and the shouts of the as- 
sembly drowned his utterance. Again, there- 
fore, he knelt down, exclaiming aloud, ‘‘ Lord, 
of thy unspeakable mercy forgive my enemies. 
Thou knowest they have falsely accused me, 
and have condemned me on the testimony of 
false witnesses; yet, O thou All-merciful God, 
I beseech Thee, lay not this sin to their charge!” 

Scoffing and derision followed the utterance 
of the prayer. One individual alone walked 
slowly through the cathedral—for this final 
scene was transported thither from the Council 
Chamber—and at the door protested, in pres- 
ence of all, ‘‘ that his conscience would no lon- 
ger permit him to witness so infamous a trans- 
action.” This man was Gaspar Schlick, a peer 
of the realm and Imperial Chancellor. 

The ceremony of degradation was now com- 
menced. Huss was first clothed with priestly 
vestments, and the chalice was placed in his 
hand. He was again exhorted to abjure. ‘‘Be- 
hold,” said he, turning to the vast assembly 
which crowded the immense cathedral, ‘‘ Be- 
hold these bishops persuade and exhort me to 
retract these errors. But I fear to do it, lest 
hereafter I be charged with falsehood before 
God. How could I, after such a hypocritical 
abjuration, lift my face toheaven? With what 
eye could I support the looks of that crowd of 
men whom I have instructed? ..... No! no! 
It shall never be said that I preferred my life 
to their salvation.” 

‘¢ See how perverse he is in his wickedness!” 
was the reply of the bishops. 

The sacerdotal vestments were then success- 
ively taken from him. As the chalice was re- 
moved, the act was accompanied with the charge 
of the ‘‘ accursed Judas.” But Huss, in a clear, 
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loud tone, replied, ‘‘ But I have all confidence 
in my God and Saviour that He will never take 
from me the cup of salvation, and by His grace 
I believe that I shall this day drink of it in His 
kingdom.” 

When the ceremony was complete, and Huss 
had been stripped of his priestly prerogatives, 
in order to be given over to the secular arm, 
they brought forward, to place upon his head, 
the paper mitre with pictures of fiends traced 
upon it. As they did so, they exclaimed, “‘We 
devote thy soul to the devils of hell!” ‘But 
I,” said Huss, reverently folding his arms and 
looking toward heaven, ‘‘commend it to my 
most merciful Master, Jesus Christ.” Glancing 
at the mitre, on each side of which was traced 
the word Heresiarch, he calmly said, ‘‘ My Lord 
Jesus Christ, though innocent, ceigned to wear 
for wretched me a rougher crown of thorns.” 

Huss was now given over to the secular arm. 
Sigismond directed the Elector Palatine to give 
him in charge to the proper officers. By these 
—the magistrates of Constance—he was handed 
over to the executioners. They were directed 
to burn him, with all that belonged to him—his 
clothes, his knife, his purse, from which not a 
penny was to be withdrawn. 

Huss was led to the place of execution be- 
tween two officers of the Elector Palatine, and 
without being chained. The princes followed, 
with an escort of 800 armed men. An immense 
crowd, allured by anxiety or curiosity, pressed 
upon their rear. 

Turning from the direct route, the procession 
passed in front of the Episcopal palace. The 
books of Huss had been gathered, and the bon- 
fire made of them was in full blaze. He only 
smiled at the futile malice that would serve to 
make his writings still more famous. 

At last the scene of execution was reached. 
It was to the west of the city, outside the Got- 
leben Gate, surrounded by green fields and gar- 
dens. As the procession reached the place, 
Huss kneeled and repeated in prayer the lan- 
guage of the penitential Psalm. ‘‘ Lord Jesus, 
have mercy on me!” ‘‘O God, into thy hands 
Icommit my spirit!” were supplications repeat- 
edly uttered by him. ‘‘ What this man may 
have done before,” said some among the crowd, 
“we know not; but now certainly we hear him 
speak and pray in a godly and devout manner.” 

Huss wished to address the multitude, but 
the Elector forbade it. He was allowed, how- 
ever, to speak to his keepers. ‘‘ Ye have shown 
yourselves,” said he, “not merely my keepers 
but brethren most beloved. And be assured 
that I rest with firm faith upon my Saviour, in 
whose name I am content calmly to endure this 
kind of death, that I may this day go to reign 
with Him.” The words were in German, and 
clearly bespeak the attachment and affection 
that subsisted between him and his jailers. 

The stake was now driven into the earth, and 
Huss was bound to it by wet cords and the sooty 
chain borrowed from a cottager who had used 
it to hang kettles over the fire. Huss looked at 





it, and said, ‘‘ Christ, for my sake, was bound 
with a harsher and more cruel one. Why should 
I blush or shrink, for His sake, to be bound 
with this?” 

The fagots were then piled around the vic- 
tim. Once more Huss was asked to recant. 
Again he refused. The Marshal and Elector 
entreated him. Huss protested his innocence, 
and declared that, in all he had written or spok- 
en, he had aimed simply to rescue dying men 
from the tyranny of sin. ‘‘ Wherefore,” said 
he, “‘I will this day gladly seal that truth which 
Ihave taught, written, and preached, established 
as it is by the divine law and by holy teachers, 
by the pledge of my death.” 

On hearing this, the Marshal and Elector 
withdrew. The executioners kindled the flames. 
Amidst the smoke and blaze Huss could still be 
observed engaged in prayer. Repeatedly was 
he heard to say, ‘‘O Christ, thou Son of the 
living God, have mercy on me!” He bowed 
his head, or from exhaustion it fell toward his 
bosom. But his lips still moved. At last all 
was still. The charred carcass was motionless 
and the spirit had fled. 

As the fagots burned away, the body was to 
be seen still held fast to the stake by the iron 
chain. The fragments of the burning fagots 
were pushed back with poles, by the execution- 
ers, around the half-consumed skeleton. The 
bones and limbs were struck at, that their bro- 
ken fragments might the sooner be consumed. 
The head rolled down. It was beaten to pieces 
with a club and thrown back into the flames. 
The heart was found, pierced with a sharp stick, 
and roasted apart until it was all consumed. 
One of the executioners was seen with some of 
Huss’s garments in his possession. The Elector 
promising compensation, ordered him to throw 
them, with whatever else belonged to Huss, upon 
the blazing pile. ‘‘The Bohemians,” said he, 
‘would keep and cherish such a thing as a sacred 
relic.” When all had been consumed, and the 
fire extinguished, the ashes and every fragment 
or memorial of the scene of martyrdom were 
shoveled up and carted away to be emptied into 
the Rhine. 

Thus perished, at the early age of forty-two, 
in the full vigor of his faculties, and in the 
strength and promise of opening manhood, one 
of those men whom after centuries have been 
constrained to acknowledge well worthy of the 
martyr’s crown. His real crime, in the eyes of 
the Council, was his refusal to submit his con- 
| science to their authority. Gerson, at first one 
of his most bitter and prejudiced opponents, de- 
clared immediately after his execution, that he 
might have been saved if an advocate had been 
allowed him, and his cause been properly con- 
ducted. On the Council itself the guilt of the 
wrong which refused to Huss the common right 
of criminals must rest. They might thank their 
own rash audacity for the terrible scenes that 
desolated Bohemia for the next decade—scenes 
for which the execution of Huss furnished the 
inspiration. 
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Of the abilities, character, and bearing of 
Huss, we must speak with the highest respect. 
Amore gifted or better balanced mind than his 
it is rare to find. A more stainless purity, a 
more incorruptible integrity, a more unswerving 
devotion to the conscientious convictions of truth 
and duty, will be sought for longin vain. The 
heroism of the man shines out through all his 
career. Worn out by disease, suffering, anxiety, 
ond a harsh imprisonment, he is ever calm, col- 
lected, and decided. Less impulsive, and, in 
some respects, less impressive in speech than 
his friend Jerome, he was full as convincing and 
far more winning. He never makes a mistake. 
He has nothing to retract. Every utterance, 
every measure, is deliberate and well weighed. 
Six months of tedious imprisonment attended 
with great physical suffering and extreme debil- 
ity, fail to subdue his resolute spirit. Bribes 
and terrors are alike spurned, and to the last 
moment, none of his disciples need to blush for 
his master. Even his enemies were constrained 
to admire him, and they could not but eulogize 
his noble bearing and respect his manly and he- 
roic spirit. ‘‘ They went,” says Aineas Sylvius, 
who afterward filled the Papal chair, and who 
knew all the circumstances of the trial and ex- 
ecution of Huss and Jerome, ‘‘they went to 
their punishment as to a feast. Not a word es- 
eaped them which gave indication of the least 
weakness. In the midst of the flames they sang 
uninterruptedly to their last breath. No phi- 
losopher ever suffered death with such constan- 
ey as they endured the flames.” 





PEACOCK. 

.- was the afternoon of a beautiful and sunny 
day, in the early spring time. 
“The freshness of the soften'd air 
Still told that winter had been there." 
But far away, in the sheltered hollows of the 
hill-side, fresh patches of verdure were daily 
gaining on the fast-retreating snows. A few 
bright, hazy clouds were floating lazily along 
the horizon, trailing their soft, white folds of 
drapery against the deep lapis-lazuli blue of the 
sky; and the warmth of the sun, and the twit- 
tering of the swallows, if they could not “make 
a summer,” at least gave promise of one near 
at hand—when a fair-haired, bright-eyed little 
girl, of twelve years old, with her sun-bonnet 
hanging on her arm, emerged from the back- 
door of a large, substantial-looking farm-house, 
and glancing cheerfully up at the sunny sky, as 
if her young spirit drank in its congenial blithe- 
ness, daintily and cautiously picked her way 
over the wet chips and moistened ground of the 
door-yard to a large barn, whose wide-flung 
doors hung hospitably open, and from the dusky 
interior of which a clear, manly voice might be 
heard whistling the cheerful air of a popular 
tune. 

*¢ Jim !” said the little maiden, peering earn- 
estly in at the open door, and shading her bright 
eyes with her hand—for the long, slanting rays 
of dusky yellow sunlight which streamed across 





the darkness of the barn dazzled her vision; 
*¢ Jim—Jim O’Brian! are you here ?” 

There was no answer; but the merry music 
suddenly ceased. 

‘* Jim!” repeated the child, after a moment’s 
pause, “are you here ?” 

** Deed, thin, Miss Tazie, I am,” answered 
a rough but good-humored voice, speaking with 
a strong Hibernian accent. ‘‘ Didn't ye hear 
me v’ice ?” 

‘* Yes,” said the little girl, “I heard you; 
but—” 

‘* But ye thought I wasn’t in it! Ye thought, 
mebbee, me v’ice wor here, and mesi/f wasn’t— 
is that it? Oh, fie then, Miss Tazie dear; if 
mesilf said that, I wonder wouldn’t it be a bit 
of a blunder now ?” 

‘*No,” said Miss Theresa, laughing. ‘I 
mean I heard you singing, Jim; but I couldn’t 
see you—and I can’t see you now /” 

‘¢Thrue for yer, Miss Tazie; and what is 
the raison of that, I wonder? Is it becaze me- 
silf is so little, or becaze yeez don’t look in the 
right place ?” 

*¢* But where are you, Jim ?” 

*¢ Sure, thin, I’m up stairs.” 

** Where ?” 

** Why, where would I be but up in the barn- 
chamber, sitting by the winder ?” 

‘*Oh yes,” said the little girl, advancing to 
the foot of the stairs; ‘‘and are you going to 
stay there ?” 

** Well, I suppose I'll stop here till me work 
is done; that is, if 'm not tuck off or called 
away.” 

‘* Why, what work are you about? What 
are you doing up there ?” 

‘* Well, thin, it’s sowing I am.” 

**Sewing? Oh, Jim! I did not know that 
you knew how to sew.” 

“Ye didn’t, now! Well, thin, Miss Tazie, 
it seems I can do more nor ye thought I could; 
and mebbee ye don’t know all me accomplish- 
ments yet.” 

‘*T'd like to see you sew, Jim. May I come 
up ad 

“Why wouldn’t ye? Sure ye may if yer 
like ; on’y mind the broken step, and don’t git 
a fall.” 

‘Oh, I don’t mind the broken step a bit,” 
said the healthy, active little girl, springing 
with agile movements up the steep ladder-stairs, 
at the foot of which she had been standing dur- 
ing the foregoing colloquy with her unseen com- 
panion. ‘‘SohereI come, Jim. I should like 
to see some of your sewing, of a// things in the 
world! I did not know that men ever sewed,” 
continued she, advancing toward Jim O'Brian, 
a middle-aged, burly, but honest and good-na- 
tured-looking Irishman, who, seated upon a long 
grain chest by the open barn window, was busi- 
ly plying his needle. ‘* Why, Jim, so you are 
really sewing! I thought you were only fun- 


ning. Why, Jim, how droll you do look !” 
“ And so ye did not belave me, Miss Tazie ?” 
said O'Brian, looking up with a merry twinkle 
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in his honest blue eyes. ‘* Now is not that 
hard on me, and [I telling ye the blissid 
thruth ?” 

‘¢ Oh, what a funny big needle, Jim! Do 
let me look at it. Why, it has got three flat 
sides to it; and oh! what a great, bigeye! I 
guess, Jim, that’s the sort it’s easy for the cam- 
els to go through; and you are sewing with 
twine, too! Oh! Jim, I don’t see how you 
can sew at ail with such needles and such 
thread.” 

‘¢ Betther a dale than I could wid one of yer 
little finnikin things, which would be lost in me 
clumsy big fingers. Pea-cock! it’s mesilf 
wouldn’t know had I hould uv it or not.” 

“TI don’t believe I could set a stitch with 
yours, Jim. Do let me try.” 

*“No no, Miss Tazie; don’t be bothering 
me. Keep off! Ye’ll on’y hurt yer own hands, 
and be a hindering mine; and what ’ud be the 
use? No, ye keep to your work, and lave me 
keep to mine; that will be best for the two of 
us.” 

*¢ And what a funny thimble, Jim! 
it has got no top to it!” 

‘*No more it don’t want one,” said Jim, 
stitching away resolutely. 

* And what in the world are you making, 
Jim ?” 

“T ain’t making nothing,” said O’Brian; 
‘I’m a mending. Yer grandpa said I wor to 
go to mill o’ Monday; and so, yer see, I wor 
jist getting me ould male-bags ready; and, 
pea-cock / it’s time they was mended! See 
the tundering big patch I’m after putting on 
this one !” 

* Jim,” said little Theresa, musingly, as she 
stood watching his operations; ‘‘ Jim, what do 
you always say ‘ pea-cock’ for ?” 

‘“* Why,” said Jim, ‘sure there isn’t any 
harum in that, any way. Js there, now?” 

‘No; no harm, Jim—no, I suppose not; nor 
any good either.” 

“T dun’ know that,” said Jim, gravely; 
‘*mebbee if I didn’t say that same I’d say 
worser.” 

* But it does sound so droll! 
world do you say it for?” 

**Oh, becaze — becaze, Miss Tazie dear, ye 
see, I’ve got the trick of it. I larned it a good 
while ago.” 

‘* You learned it, Jim? Why, it was a fun- 
ny thing to learn, I think; and who taught you, 
I wonder ?” 

‘And who tached me, is it, Miss Tazie? 
Well, then, nobody didn’t tache me to say it; I 
larned it of myself—jist tuck it up, as it were ; 
but she at first put me upon saying it—May the 
holy saints make her bed in glory, and kape her 
in blissidness forever and ever! Amen.” 

“*She! her!” said little Theresa, resuming 
the conversation after a few moments’ pause ; 
for James's unexpected and vehement exclama- 
tion had surprised and silenced her ; “‘ and was 
it a woman, then, who taught you to say ‘ pea- 
cock #?” 


Why, 


What in the 





“No,” said Jim, gravely, “she wasn’t a wo- 
man; she was a young leddy—a raal born led- 
dy; but she was not much older nor yerself, 
Miss Tazie. And I didn’t mane she tached me 
to say it, nather—on’y that she first put me 
upon saying it.” 

** Jim,” said the little girl, after another 
short pause, ‘* I came out to ask you to tell me 
a story this afternoon ; can’t you tell me about 
that young lady? Now do!” 

“T could,” said O’Brian, hesitating. ‘‘ But 
what wud be the use? “T'was a good while ago 
—’twas whin I first comed out to this country.” 

“Oh! do tell me now—that’s my good Jim ; 
you never did tell me about your coming over 
here. Begin at the beginning now; tell me 
how you came to leave Ireland, and all about 
your passage out, and where you landed, and 
all; will you now? That’s my good Jimmy ; 
and I will sit here, close by, and see you work.” 
And springing, as she spoke, up on to the top 
of the grain-chest, she seized upon the peck 
measure in which James had deposited his ball 
of twine, his shears, and wax, and hastily in- 
verting it, and perching herself upon it, she 
rested her plump, round arms upon her lap, and 
prepared herself to listen vigorously. 

‘*Whist! Miss Tazie!” said Jim, gathering 
up his scattered implements. ‘* What do ye 
make way wid me woruk-box for? Oh, pea- 
cock ! but it’s yersilf has the illigunt manners! 
Free and aisy ye are, onyhow !” 

** Never mind the work-box, Jim (here’s your 
wax, though). Now tell me how you came to 
leave Ireland, and all about it.” 

“Well thin, Miss Tazie, if yer must know, 
it was becaze I met wid the big sorrow there— 
I lost me on’y child, me little Jamsie. He wor 
nigh upon four year old, and oh! Miss Tazie, 
he wor jist the cutest, crabbedest, puttiest lit- 
tle fellow ye iver did see !—full of his fan, and 
with his putty blue eyes, and his curly yellow 
hair. Ah! and the mither’s heart wor bound 
up in him—not to say me own, too. Oh, Miss! 
he wor so crabbed and knowing like, ye’d jist 
die to hear him talking so sinsible, and he so lit- 
tle! And it’s not a bit of a lie I'm telling ye, 
he’d sing and whistle ‘ Paddy Carey’ and ‘Rory 
O’More’ betther and more corrict nor mesilf 
could do. And whin I’d come home to me bit 
place at night, afther me day’s woruk wor over, 
he’d kim rinning out to mate me, and lape up 
into me arums, and he’d talk so cute like! 

*¢‘ But he wor tindher, Miss; he wasn’t like a 
working man’s child should be at all; he wor 
rosy, too, and as plump as a partridge! But 
he was sof? like, jist as soft as a bit of butter; 
there wasn’t any good strength at all in him, 
and he couldn’t stand hate nor cold; and one 
day he tuck the convulsions, and before the 
blissid sun wint down God had me little Jamsie 
—and I had no child! 

‘*Well, ye see, Miss Tazie, I’ve thought 
since, mebbee the blissid Vargin seen he wor too 
tinder and delicate-like for a poor man’s child; 
sure and sartin his little bones would niver have 
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hardened to the labor that would be his portion 
in this life; sure, he couldn’t work ; and so, jist 
in marcy, she tuck him to hiven while he wor 
still at his play. I can see this now, Miss Ta- 
zie—and praise be that I can /—but I couldn’t 
see it then, nohow; me way was all dark!” 

‘¢ My father says,” said little Theresa, sooth- 
ingly—for in virtue of her being the daughter 
of a clergyman, she held herself called upon to 
speak a ‘‘ good word” in due season—‘‘ my fa- 
ther says, that what seems to us a great sorrow 
at the time, often proves to be a great blessing ; 
only we, poor mortals, can not see it.” 

‘*True for ye, and I dare say his honor’s 
right entirely. But, Miss Tazie, dear,” said 
James, with that sudden transition from grief 
to mirthfulness which is one of the many pecul- 
iar traits of the Irish character, ‘‘ what do you 
talk that away for? Poor folks,indeed! Why 
thin, it’s yersilf and poverty might be married 
ony day in the week, and the priest his own silf 
wouldn’t so much as speak to forbid the bans.” 

‘*What do you mean, Jim, by tha:/” said 
Miss Tazie, glancing from beneath her long 
lashes an indignant look, half questioning, half 

**T don’t want to marry poverty any 
day in the week. What do you say that for?” 

“<No more I wouldn't, if I was ye,” said Jim, 
laughing heartily. ‘‘No more I don’t want ye 
to, Miss Tazie, darlint! No, no. Ion’y meant 
there wasn’t any sort of relationship between yer- 
silf and poverty.” 

Little Theresa nodded, as much as to say 
*¢Goon ;” but it was plain to see that Jim’s logic 
was not altogether satisfactory, and that she con- 
sidered the proposed match as a very ineligible 
connection for her. 

** Well, then,” resumed O'Brian, going back 
to his story, “I sorrowed badly for me child. 
Ye see, me own father and mither died airly, 
while I wor but a slip of a boy mesilf, and I 
niver had the brother nor sister; and little Jamsie 
was all I had, of me own like, in the wide world, 
and my very heart hungered for him. Day 
afther day I wint out to me woruk wid the 
heavy sorrow lying like a big stone on me; 
and whin I'd come back at night, sure it would 
be worse agin; for besides me own miss of him, 
there wor the poor woman jist fritting, fritting 
for her child, and I’d no rist be day or be night! 

“ And thin it was that the throuble kim upon 
Ireland, ye know—the potato-rot and the fam- 
ine, ye’ve heard tell on’t—and in the hoith of it 
the master I worked for died sudden, and no- 
body knew what had becum of the property. 
Sure all had gone to the bad entirely; and his 
family wor all broke up, and every thing they 
had was canted, and I was lift widout a hand’s 
turn of woruk, and ivery thing had riz on us. 

‘Thin hersilf—that’s Nora—begun to taze 
me to go to’Merica wid her. She said she had 
two brithers, and mesilf an uncle there—but 
more by token, we niver seen ’um yit, and niver 
iz like to; for her two brithers is in New Or- 
leans, and me uncle had died up in Mount Re- 
all—and why wouldn’t we go? Sure, she said, 





we'd the money thin to bring us over, and if we 
waited much longer, the way things was, we 
wouldn’t, mebbee, be able to go. 

‘* And, oh, thin the illigunt stories that Nora, 
the crather, tould of the country! How wages 
wor so high, and things so chape, it was jist 
mate three times the day, and no thanks to no- 
body! And how the price of one day’s woruk 
would buy a pair of boots, or the making of a 
gownd and a pair of shoes; and how gould wor 
to be picked up in the very streets, it wor so 
plinty; and how the very poorest there was 
wore on’y the broadcloth coat, and the silk 
gownd, and they wouldn’t /et yer wear ony oth- 
er; aud how it was no use at all to be bother- 
ing to take our ould things wid us, for they’d be 
after giving us new directly we got there. And 
oh, pea-cock! the big fools we was! we niver 
thought to be asking who they wor, that ’ud be 
so ginerous to us! and more be token, we niver 
found out to this day. 

** Well, Miss Tazie, the long and the short 
of it all was: me own place wor jist like a grave- 
yard to me, now Jamsie wor gone, and ould 
Ireland going to the bad, day be day; and me- 
silf didn’t care did I go or stay, so I jist let the 
woman have her way, and so we comed over to 
*Merica.” 

“And did you have a good passage, Jim? 
Tell me about your voyage.” 

“Well, Miss, I don’t say but we’d some hard 
weather; but it wor middling good the most on’t, 
and we had a putty good run, but we was aw- 
fulcrowded! Misery, sickness, and death goes 
ivery where, and ye’ve a right to say they 
wouldn’t be missing in an emigrant ship, wid 
more nor four hunderd passingersin her! But 
we came over safely—thanks be to the Power 
that kep us!” 

‘* And where did you land, Jim? And how 
did you like the looks of our country ?” 

‘*We landed in New York, Miss; and faith, 
Miss Tazie, glad enough were we to set fut on 
the firm land agin. But, indade, and I had no 
time to spind in looking about me, for me mon- 
ey wor mostly gone, and I had to be seeking for 
woruk.” 

‘* But where did you go first, Jim — the very 
first, first of all?” 

** Oh, pea-cock ! Mesilf found it hard to get 
a shilter for our heads at first, for 'd nobody 
to spake the good word for me, and but little 
money in me pouch; and the timid folks wor in 
dread of the ship-faver, and the respictable ones 
wor afraid of the diet, and the poorest ones 
wor afraid of me poverty; and so I had to take 
jist what I could get, and that wor poor enough. 
I wint into a boarding-house, they called it; but 
oh! Miss Tazie, what a place that was !—noisy, 
crowded, hot, and dirty ; full of crying children, 
scolding women, and drinking men. Oh thin, 


but indade hersilf wor homesick and favered 
there — and she praying me to take her out of 
it or she’d die—and what could Ido? Every 
day I'd go to the intelligence office and thry 
There wor plin- 


for woruk, and couldn’t get it. 
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ty of woruk to be done—plinty of persons want- 
ing servants — but J didn’t seem to be the one 
they wanted. 

*¢ One gintleman wanted a man to do house- 
woruk ; but he couldn’t take the two of us, and 
sure I couldn’t lave hersilf behint me. One 
wanted a salesman, and I didn’t know the mon- 
ey. One wanted one thing, and one wanted an- 
other ; but, pea-cock/ it seemed as if nobody 
wanted jist me! At long last there kim one 
gintleman, and he wanting a driver; and sure, 
I thought, that’// do for me; faith, but I’m that, 
if I'm any thing.” 

‘* ¢ Are ye used to horses ?’ he sez to me. 

*¢ «Sure, thin, I am, Sir,’ sez I. ‘Ive been 
round horses iver since I wor big enough to 
stride one.’ 

‘* ¢ And are ye used to driving ?’ he sez. 

*¢ “Deed, thin, and I am, Sir,’ sez I. 

**¢ And what have yer been used to driv- 
ing ?’ he sez. 

‘¢<Pve druve a jaunting-cart and a tax-cart, 
yer honor,’ sez I. 

‘ The gintleman laughed. ‘I wanted a man 
to drive a coach and pair,’ sez he; ‘ have yeez 
iver done that ?’ 

“¢No, yer honor, Sir,’ sgz I, ‘sure and I 
niver did.’ And I seen I wouldn't do for him. 

** And, Miss Tazie dear, ivery day whin I'd 
go back hersilf would come out to mate me; 
and whin I’d shake me head she’d fling the 
apron over her face and cry. 

“ Well, there wor an ould woman, one Miss 
M‘Gra, stopping at the same house—and she 
from the one place wid us, and knew all our 
folks, on’y she wor unknownst to me, for 
she’d been in the country before iver I wor 
born, and knew all its ways like. She sez to 
me, one day, sez she, ‘ It’s ye are too honest, 
Mr. O’Brine,’ sez she. ‘If ye go on this a-way 
telling on yerself, and putting the bad word on 
ye, ye’ll niver git a sitivation. Who's to take 
ye if ye let on ye can’t do nothing ?’ 

*¢ «Thrue for ye, mistress,’ sez I; ‘ but how 
can I help it? I can’t put the lie on ’em, can 
a 

‘**No more ye needn't,’ sez she; ‘ye can 
tell the thruth, but ye needn’t tell the whole 
thruth, any way. Whin they axes ye kin ye 
do this, or kin ye do that? can’t yer jist put a 
bould face upon ye, and make as though ye 
know’d all about it, and let them take ye on 
thrial ?’ 

‘* ¢Yes, gossip,’ sez I; ‘ and whin Id be tried 
I'd be found wanting, and sure I'd be dismiss- 
ed.’ 

*< ¢ Well,’ sez the ould woman, ‘and what if 
yer was? Sure ye’d a had yer board and wages 
for that much time, at least—and larned some- 
thing, too, if ye was not jist that stupid; and 
ye might get a char-ac-ter for being honest, and 
civil, and steady, and quite into the bargain ; 
and sure that would help pass ye into another 
place ; and there, if ye kep your eyes open, ye’d 
larn a little more ; and so ye’d keep moving on, 
larning one thing ere, and another there, till, 





little by little, ye’d pick up a dacint eddication, 
and ye’d larn in time to be a raal servant, and 
thin ye’d be fit for a first-rate place and arne 
the good wages.’ 

** Well, now, Miss Tazie dear, there wor 
sinse in what the ould body sed; and I thought 
it all over in me’bed that night; and the next 
day I wor at the intelligence office agin, hoping 
I'd have betther luck; and sure enough there 
comed in a young gintleman, wid a young led- 
dy wid him, and oh! Miss Tazie dear, me heart 
warmed to’um at wonst they kim in; for I seen 
at wonst that they wor the rael gintry. 

‘* He was a fine, portly-looking young man, 
wid a ruddy cheek and a bright blue eye, and a 
stately way wid him; and his sister—the young 
leddy—oh! Miss Tazie, she wor on’y a slip of 
a girl; but wasn’t she the big beauty—wid her 
cheeks jist as red as the roses, and her great, 
beautiful blue eyes, and her long, fair hair ?” 

‘* Was her hair like mine, Jim ?” said little 
Theresa, tossing back her sunny curls. 

“No, Miss Tazie dear, it wasn’t,” said 
O'Brian, regarding her attentively. ‘‘ Your 
hair is fair and putty, but it’s not like hers 
was. Hers wor more browner; and in the sun 
it glinted jist like threads of raal gould—sich 
as the fairies spin. Oh! I knew they wor the 
raal gintry jist as soon as me two eyes fell on 
them ; I seen it in their very walk—I heard it 
in their v’ices—I felt it in ivery thing they sed 
or done. There was no mistaking them! 

** Well, they walks up to the desk in a quite 
way, and he spakes to the intelligencer man ; 
and then he turns round to us, and looks about, 
and he sez, 

“¢The gintleman is wanting a garner. Is 
any of yeez used to gar’nering?’ And nobody 
moved a foot. 

‘¢ Oh, thin, Miss Tazie, I bethought me of 
what old Mistress M‘Gra had sed; and I gets 
up, wid the blood tingling all over me body, as 
if it would spurt out at me finger-ends, and I 
jist walks over to the table, and I sez, ‘Could Z 
sarve yer honor ?” 

‘* And he takes a long look at me, and then 
he sez, kind of pleasant like, and friendly, as it 
were, 

**¢ Ye look strong and able, my friend,’ he 
sez. ‘Do ye understand garnering ?’ 

‘*¢T knows how we gardens at home, yer 
honor,’ sez 1; ‘ but I’m new to the country, and 
the ways, mebbee, is different like.’ 

‘*¢ And where have ye worked ?’ he sez to 
me. 
‘¢ ¢Sure I bin in some of the best gardens in 
Ireland, yer honor,’ sez I; and so I had, but 
not as the gardener. (May I be forgiven that 
much of a lie, for me case wor disperate !) 

** «But who have ye worked for at home, my 
man ?’ he sez to me next. 

‘¢ ¢T worked for Colin O’Hara last, yer hon- 
or,’ sez I; and that wor all true. 

‘¢ “Was ye head-gar’ner there ?’ sez he. 

*¢ Oh, murther! thinks I, now, thin, I’m bate 
intirely; for I can’t tell him such a big lie as 
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that, and he and the swate young leddy looking 
fall in the face of me; and thin I jist thinked 
to mesilf, ‘ The truth may be blamed, but can’t 
be shamed,’ and I made answer to him, 

*¢ «Deed, thin, yer honor, I’ll not put the lie 
on ye. I wasn’t head-gar'ner there.’ 

** Whin I sed that the gintleman turned and 
spoke to the young leddy, and they both smiled, 
and then they two talked together a piece in 
some kind of a furren tongue—it might be 
Frinch ; I don’t think it wor the Latin, for 1 
niver heerd Father Riley spake it so nately; 
and wouldn’t it be jist a sin and burning shame 
to be saying they’d bate his Riverence at that, 
and he brought up to the same, and they on’y 
two young Pro-test-ants? Well, thin he turns 
to me agin, and he sez, 

*¢ * How long did ye sarve Sir Colin?’ he sez. 

*¢ ¢T stopped wid himself four years and five 
months, yer honor.’ 

**¢ And have ye a character from Sir Colin ?’ 

‘¢ © What is it, yer honor, Sir?’ sez I. 

‘¢¢A recommend, that is,’ sez the intelli- 
gencer man. ‘ Haven’t ye a bit writing from 
Sir Colin to spake for yer ?” 

“¢No, then, Sir,’ I sez, ‘I haven’t—the 
more’s the pity. But the way it was, the ould 
master died, and the family wor broke up, and 
Td not the heart to be throubling the mistress, 
poor lady, and she in the great sorrow, too; and 
more nor that, I didn’t know would it be asked 
of me, either.’ 

“Thin the gintleman and the Intelligencer 
looked at each other, and I could read the mean- 
ing jist as plain as if they sed the words, ‘ That’s 
on’y an excuse ; they a// sez the likes of that ;’ 
and a bright thought comed into me head. I 
had an ould letter from the master about sell- 
ing some oats for him; I'd seen it the night be- 
fore whin I bin counting out me bit money, 
and I jist kep it for the sake of the ould times; 
so I whips out me wallet and gives him the let- 
ter; and whin he’d read it, he sez to me, 

“ ¢That’s as good as a recommend,’ he sez ; 
‘for it shows yer employer put the trust in yer. 
And is there nobody here who knows yer to 
speak for yer ?” 

*¢*Not a one, yer honor,’ sez I. ‘ There’s 
not a one in the country, save me ould woman, 
as iver I laid me two eyes on tul I kim here.’ 

*¢ €So much the betther for ye,’ sez he, laugh- 
ing; ‘ye’ll have the fewer followers.” And 
then he axed me a hape more quistions, and 
I made answer to them all the best I could; 
and then he talked agin to the young leddy, 
and sure I am she spoke the good word for me, 
for, after a little, he sez, 

*¢¢ Well, my man, I think I'll give ye the 
trial. What wages do ye ask me ?” 

‘¢¢Faith, yer honor, Sir,’ sez I, ‘yer own 
self knows best about that. Sure ye knows the 
work and the wages, and meself don’t; and I'll 
go bail for it yer honor is not the one to take 
the mane advantage of a poor man; /for-by he 
a stranger. Make the tarms to suit yerself. 
dist take me on thryal, and give me what me 


worrak is worth; and I'll be contint and grate- 
ful to yeez.’ 

***Very well,’ he sez. ‘Ye may begin at 
twinty-five dollars a month, and yer house-rint 
and firing,’ sez he ; ‘and if I find ye arne more 
I'll pay ye more.’ 

“Oh! Miss Tazie, wasn’t that the glad hour 
for me? The heart in me wor so full, I wor 
feared the big tears would burst out if I spoke 
agin, and so I only bows. 

‘* Well, he goes up to the desk, and he takes 
out a bit card and writes on the back of it, and 
then he calls me. 

‘* «Here is me address,’ he sez, ‘and yer di- 
rections ; here is yer railroad ticket—ye’ll come 
in the cars.’ 

** ¢ And whin will we come, yer honor?’ I sez. 

** «Tuesday is the first of the month,’ sez he, 
‘and ye may come either Saturday or Monday, 
as you like, and begin work on Tuesday. And 
I’ve only this direction to give ye to begin with,’ 
sez he ; ‘ mind me orders, and don’t desave me. 
If ye don’t know how to do any thing, don’t 
purtend ye do, and do it wrong; but ask me 
how Tl have it done, and Ill show ye.’ 

*¢ “Yes, indade, yer honor,” sez I, “I shall 
do that same, and.thank ye too; sure ye knows 
I’m not used to the country nor its ways; but, 
faith, I'll do yer bidding, and be forever obliged 
to ye for your instructions, and mebbee I'll make 
up in zale what I wants in experience.’ 

** Very well,’ sez he; and then he and the 
young leddy bade me ‘ good-day’ sort o’ friend- 
ly, and wint out; and I jist waited till they had 
gone, to be sort of civil like, and thin I were 
following after, for I wor dying to tell me wo- 
man, whin the Intelligencer stops me. 

** “Here, thin!’ he sez, ‘and ain't ye going 
to pay me fee, and ye afther getting such an il- 
ligunt situation?’ 

‘***Be me sowl, Sir!’ sezI, ‘will ye plaze to 
excuse me; sure I’d be the mane baste to thry 
to be shot of it that a-way; but, ye see, I wor 
bothered like, talking to the quality.’ 

**So I pays him his fee, and then I sez to 
him, ‘If ye plaze, Sir, what is the wages I'm to 
be getting ?’ 

***T didn’t take notice,’ sez he; ‘sure, and 
don’t ye know what wages ye hired for ?’ 

**¢The gintleman sed twinty-five dollars a 
month, Sir,’ sez I. 

‘** Well, then, if he sed twinty-five dollars 
a month I suppose he meant it; what do yer ask 
me for, if ye know’d it yer own self?’ 

*¢¢ Faith, Sir,’ sez I, ‘it’s meself don’t know 
| the money; what wud it be in pounds, shillings, 
| and pence ?” 
| “**Oh, that’s it, is it?’ sez he; ‘yer green, 
| hey? Sure that’s five pound a month.’ 
|“ ‘Oh, wisha-wisha!’ sez I; ‘five pound a 
| month, and me house-rint and firing! Oh, 
| that’s the illigunt wages! Be me sowl, but it’s 





| a made man I am entirely!’ and I catched up 

me hat, and was out of the shop and doon the 
| street in a jiffy; for, oh! the way seemed long 
| to me till I'd tell poor Nora! 
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*¢ Whin I got into the street where the board- 
ing-house wor, sure enough I seen her—the 
poor crather—and she laning over the shop- 
door, looking up and doon, thrying to get a 
brithe of frish air, mebbee; for though it wor 
on’y about this time of year, it wor warm for the 
season, and the close, dirty, miserable little 
shop wor hot and stifling to the poor, worried, 
heart-sore, home-sick woman—and I seen the 
stain of tears upon her cheek. When she seen 
me she started, and looked wild like at me, and 
I made her a sign to come out wid me, and she 
flung her shawl over her head and rin out to 
me; and whin we had turned the corner I tuck 
hould of her arm, and sez I to her, ‘ Nora, wo- 
man! how would yees like to be wife to a gin- 
tleman’s head gar’ner, wid a nate little cottage 
all to ourselves, and five pounds a month?’ 

‘* Poor woman! she looked in me face, and 
the big tears kim; and then she sed, sadly, 
‘Jim, ye’ve bin dhrinking. Me poor lad! the 
sorrow’s too hard on ye!’ 

** No, no, Nora,’ sez I; ‘it’s not drunk I 
am; on’y me head's turned wid the luck, for 
it’s all true! Nora, woman dear, it’s no lie I’m 
telling ye; and we'll be out of this before Sat- 
urday night ! 

‘*Qch! thin the poor crather she cried worse 
nor iver, for the very joy. 

‘* ‘Nora, mavourneen,’ sez I, ‘sure and do 
ye cry now, whin we’re jist out of the woods ? 
Whist! woman dear. Sure ye must rin in and 
get on yer cloak, and go out wid me and buy 
me a new jacket and a gar’ner’s apron ; and ye 
must rid yerse/f up a little, too, Nora, that we'll 
not be bringing discredit on the new master ; 
for, plaze the Lord to spare our lives, we'll be 
laving this the day after to-morrow.’ 

‘* So while herself wor making ready to go 
out, I jist slips up to the man of the house, and 
‘ Hev ye got a place yet, O’Brine ?’ sez he. 

* ¢P’ve heerd of one,’ sez 1; for I thought it 
wor best to keep dark till all wor sure, for how 
could I know who might thry to cut me out? 
‘ There is one Colonel Berkley as wants a man.’ 

‘¢ ¢ What!’ sez he, ‘ Colonel James Berkley, 
of W: » is it?’ 

‘¢ <The very same !’sezI. ‘ Did ye iver hear 
tell of him ?’ 

*¢ ¢Didn’t I?’ sez he. 
the very tip-tops! Ye would be in luck to get 
service wid him! And what is he wanting ?” 

‘¢ ¢T think it’s a gar’ner,’ sez I. 

** ¢ And don’t ye wish ye may get it ?’ sez he, 
sneering like. Well, I never let on another 
word; and whin herself kim down we wint out 
together and bought our little matters; and 
Saturday morning we wint off to W: in the 
steam-cars. 

‘Qh! and was not that the beautiful place ? 
and didn’t we find a home there? Here there 
was no lack of any thing; there was full and 
plinty to do with ; and there wor all sorts of il- 
ligunt tools (more, be token, than I iver seen 
before, or knew the uses of); and all kinds of 
grand mach-ins to do every thing in the world 





‘ Why, he is one of 











easy like ; and a nate little cottage, close, near- 
hand, convanient, all to ourselves! Oh! Miss 
Tazie, I’ve been alive iver since I wor born, but 
I niver yet laid me two eyes on the bate of it! 
Sure and I giv satisfaction, too; for I had a 
cha-rac-ter to earn, and me heart was in me 
woruk. I used to be at it in the morning while 
the stars wor in the sky, and I wouldn’t quit at 
night till I’d see no longer. Yes; and ivery 
thing thriv wid me; me flowers and me vegeta- 
bles got the praise; and herself wor contint, 
and the heavy sorrow passed off us, and I wor 
happy. 

‘** There wor many young leddies in the fam- 
ily. There was the master’s wife, and her two 
sisters, and the master’s young sister, and his 
cousin; fine, tall, beautiful young leddies they 
wor, all of ’um; but the best of ’um all, to my 
thinking, was the master’s sister, Miss Rosa- 
mond—her that I seen at the Intelligencer’s, ye 
mind. She wor the youngest of them all, and 
she wor in the gardens more nor all the others 
put together. The other leddies they jist walk- 
ed a-round, wid their fine leddy and gintleman 
company, and laughed and talked pleasantly 
enough; but ah! Miss Rosamond’s wor the 
light foot that wor round me beds and borders 
the last thing at night, the first in the morning. 
She wor just like the golden butterflies; oh, 
how she did love the flowers! I could niver 
tell her a thing about them but she know’d it 
all aforehand; and whin a new flower bloom- 
ed she found it out before the bees did. Yes; 
and she had iver the kind word to say to me, if 
it wor only ‘A beautiful day, James!’ or ‘A 
fine rain for yer carnations, last night, James!’ 
It wor cheering like ; and I'd be as pleased as 
if the Queen of the Fairies had spoke to me. 

** And now, Miss Tazie, I’m coming to ~vhat 
put me upon telling yeez this story—how I larn- 
ed to say ‘ pea-cock !’ Well, ye see, whin I kim 
there first I had a bad trick of swearing. I used 
to say, ‘Be God!’ (saving yer presence) ivery 
tin words I'd say. Well, it’s a wrong thing; 
but it’s a way they has at home; and I wor so 
used to it I wouldn’t know whin I'd say it, and 
if I did I’d think it no harum, becaze I'd been 
used to it all me days. I've lift it out in tell- 
ing you this becaze I have larned betther now; 
but if this time had been that time ye’d have 
heard it fifty times or more. 

‘* Well, one fine summer day, in the after- 
noon, Miss Rosamond came out. She had jist 
got some new plants, and I should go and set 
them out for her; and I wor ready enough to 
do that, for and indade it wor me delight to do 
her bidding, and most of all, to have herself 
stand by and dirict me woruk. These wor very 
chice plants, and Miss Rosamond wor very pur- 
ticlar ’bout their names. Every one on ’um 
wor wrapped up in its own paper, wid its own 
name on it; and Miss Rosamond had some 
nice little smooth white tallies in her hand, and 
as she unrolled each paper, while I set out the 
bulb, herself wrote its name on the tally, and 
guy it to me to set out by the root. By-and- 
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by, whin I had set out one of ’um, she wint to 
toss me the tally to put wid it, and, pea-cock / 
if she didn’t make a mistake, and fling her fine 
great gould pincil right away into the hole 
among all the dirt! Of course I picked it up 
in less than no time ; and as I wiped it on me 
sleeve and handed back agin, I sez, 

*¢ ‘Be God, Miss Rosamond, I'd like to plant 
the root that ’ud bear sich goulden fruit as this 
is? 

*¢ ¢ James!’ sez she, sort of cold like and re- 
provingly ; and I thought mebbee I’d made too 
free. She didn’t say another word; but I seen 
she wor displeased wid me, and I was ready to 
have bit the end of me tongue off for being so 
bould. 

*¢ ¢T humbly ax yer pardon, Miss,’ sez I; and 
I didn’t spake agin, on’y ‘ Yes, Miss,’ and ‘ No, 
Miss,’ till the job wor done. 

*¢ ¢There, James,’ she sez to me, and she aft- 
er giving me the last one, ‘ that is all; and ye’ve 
done them jist the way I wanted them done.’ 

*¢ *T’m on’y too proud if I've plazed ye, Miss 
Rosamond,’ sez I. ‘I’m thinking they can’t 
but grow; and, be God, I hope they will, and 
bear the finest flowers iver ye seen yet.’ 

**¢Qh, James!’ sez she agin; and this time 
she sed it in a sich a kind of frightened, sob- 
bing way, catching up her brithe like. I thought 
for all the world she had cut her hand wid me 
big knife ; and I started up, and I sez, ‘ Miss 
Rosamond, are ye hurted ?’ 

“ * Yes, James,’ sez she, spaking kind of sad 
and mournful like. ‘It hurts me to hear ye 
take yer Maker’s name so lightly. I think it is 
sinful.’ 

** *T ax yer pardon, Miss Rosamond,’ sez I ; 
*sure I didn’t mane to offind ye. I ax yer par- 
don, Miss, a thousand times.’ 

“**Tt’s not me pardon ye most need to ask, 
James,’ sez she, ‘ though sich language is dis- 
respictful and displazing to me, too,’ sez she, 
spaking high and stately, as if she wor the very 
Pope hisself; ‘ but what is tin thousand times 
worse,’ sez she, ‘ it is disrespictful and displaz- 
ing to Him who has forbidden us to take His 
holy name in vain,’ sez she. 

“* Well, now, Miss Tazie, ye’ll mebbee not be- 
lave it, but it’s no lie I’m telling ye: though 
Td heard that same Commandmint iver since 
I wor a child, I niver before thought of its 
maning. 

*¢ ¢T'll niver say it agin as long as I live, Miss 
Rosamond,’ sez I. ‘Sure I'd be the thafe of 





the world if I’d be disrespictful to yerse/f, let 
alone Hiven’s glory! And I'll jist drop it en- 
tirely from this out.’ But that wor aisier sed | 
nor done, Miss Tazie ; for ye see, ould dogs and 
ould habits is hard to break ; and as I spoke I 
looked up at her. She wor standing upon a lit- | 
tle bank, just over aginst me, wid her back to | 
the setting sun. It might be that the red light | 
which wor behint her, and jist op-pos-it to me, | 

zzled me eyes, or else it wor the tears which | 
blinded me; but as she stud there, widout her 
bonnit, and she drest all in white, wid her great | 


innocent blue eyes a-looking up to hiven, and 
the sun shining on the long goulden hair falling 
round her shoulders, she looked for all the world 
so like them beautiful picters of the Blissid Var- 
gin, and the Holy Saints wid the glory round 
their heads, which I used to see in some of the 
fine ould churches at home in the ould country, 
that, before I thought of it, I whipped off me 
hat and begun to say an ‘ Ora pro nobis.’ Ah! 
ye need not laugh, Miss Tazie! If ye’d bin 
there, too, and seen her, ye’d have done the 
same (supposing yer had bin a Catholic—which 
yer not, more’s the pity !).” 

** And what did the young lady say to that?” 
said Miss Theresa, recovering her gravity with 
an effort. 

**Oh! she niver knew what I done it for; I 
didn’t say it out loud, but in me heart, softly 
like; and whin I seen her looking at me, I jist 
rubbed me arum over me head, this a-way, and 
clapped on me hat agin; and if she tuck notice 
of me at all, she on’y thought it was hot and 
tired I was; oh! she niver mistrusted, and I 
niver let on; but iver since, from that day to 
this out, whin I thry at me prayers to think of 
the Blissid Vargin and the Holy Saints, I can 
on’y see Miss Rosamond standing as she stud 
that day, between me and the goulden light, 
wid the glory round herhead! And often after 
that, whin I wor jist upon saying them words— 
for they would slip out, unknownst to me—I’d 
catch mesilf up, jist in time, and I'd turn it 
into ‘ pea-cock/’ and thin she’d smile, and say, 
‘Thank ye, James.’ And faith I wor as proud 
of them words as if I’d found a purse of gould; 
and that’s the how I larned to say pea-cock !” 

“Why, Jim!” said little Theresa, ‘‘how you 
did love her! didn’t you?” 

‘*No! Miss Tazie,” said O'Brian, indignant- 
ly, ‘I didn’t. Sure and it wasn’t for the likes 
of me to be loving the likes of her; I wasn’t 
her aquil. Love her? No; J riverinced her!” 

** And where is she now, Jim ?” 

**Gone to glory!” said Jim, without looking 
up. 
** Dead !—what—dead ?” cried little Tazie, 
bending forward, her widely opened eyes dilat- 
ing in sudden terror. ‘‘Oh! Jim, you do not 
mean to say that she is dead?” 

‘* No, Miss,” said James, speaking thick and 
huskily, but unconsciously giving utterance to 
the sublimest truth the lips of man can utter: 
** The likes of her can not die! She has gone 
from this world sure enough; but whereiver 


| God and the holy angels is living in blissidness, 


there, I know, sure and sartin, Miss Rosamond 
is living too!” 

There was a few minutes’ silence while Jim 
stitched, busily at his meal-bags, and little 
Theresa sat twirling his great shears, apparent- 
ly lost in thought. At last, bending forward, 
she spoke, but low and softly, 

** Jim, if you don’t mind, will you tell me 
about her sickness and death? I should like 
to hear more about her.” 

‘* Well then, Miss Tazie, I can’t be telling 
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ye much about it, for I don’t know much me- 
self; I think it wor the consumption, though ; 
for I heer tell the ‘mither of ’um died wid it 
goon after that one wor born. The first I iver 
knew of her being sick wor at Christmas-time. 
She hadn’t ben out to the green-houses for some 
days, and I tell ye we missed her there. It 
seemed to me the flowers missed her, they niver 
bloomed so good whin she wouldn’t be looking 
at them; and meself missed her most of all, for 
I’d no heart to me woruk and she not coming 
to overlook me; but it had been damp and 
rainy, and I niver mistrusted but that wor the 
reason. 

‘¢Well! come Christmas-day, they wor to 
have a power of company, as they allers did on 
that day; and I should make up ivergreen 
wreaths to dress off the rooms: for though 
they was ’Mericans born they comed of an ould 
English stock, and they loved to keep up all the 
ould country ways. 

“Well! whin I’d made me wreaths, and cut 
me flowers, it come into me head I'd jist make 
up a bo-kay for Miss Rosamond, for I’d hearn 
tell that she wor born at Christmas-time: so I 
cut a beautiful passion-flower—did ye iver see a 
passion-flower, Miss Tazie?” Theresa shook her 
head. ‘Well thin, indade it’s a pity but ye 
did! it’s the most holiest and curiousest flower 
yeiver didsee! I have an ould gar’nering book 
at home, and it tells allabout it. What's this it 
sez? Stop abit: it sez, ‘This holy and beauti- 
ful flower, which wor named in memory of the 
death and passion of our Blissid Saviour, wor 
first diskivered by the mourning disciples, on 
the hill of Calvary, on the morning afther the 
Crucifixion.’ And then it goes on to tell how 
it bears the cross, and the nails, and the thorns, 
and the rays of glory, and the twilve disciples! 
And it’s all irue, Miss Tazie. Sure I’ve seen’um 
meself, oftin and oftin. Oh! I wish ye could be 
seeing one of um; I’d walk miles to get ye one, 
jist to be looking at, it is so wonderful curious. 
But them flowers is what we used to call ‘ eggs- 
hot-igs,’ and doesn’t live on’y in green-houses ; 
and I don’t know as there do be any green- 
houses round here. 

‘*So I put me passion-flower in the middle 
of me bo-kay, becaze, ye see, it wor a raal 
Christmas flower; and thin I put little white 
lilies and green leaves all round it; white lilies 
and green leaves; white lilies and green leaves; 
jist them and nothing more. Oh, it looked il/i- 
gunt !” 

‘* What were the white lilies for, Jim? What 
do they mean ?” 

‘Well, I think white lilies is holy like, isn’t 
they? Sure is not they the on’y flower our 
Lord tuck notice of whin he wor upon airth ? 
and where is this it sez, ‘Of all the flowers of 
the whole airth, He has chosen Himsilf one 
lily? Isn’t that in Scripture, Miss Tazie? I 
don’t justly know, but yer pa would. Oh yes, 
I guess /ilies is holy! 

‘*Whin me flowers wor all fixed, I tuck me 
basket on me arum to carry them up to the 








house; it had been wet and rainy for some days 
(I told ye so, yer know), but the night afore 
Christmas the wind changed sudden, it cleared 
up fair and cold, and it friz; and next morning 
(Christmas-day, ye mind), oh, Miss Tazie, it 
wor jist a glory to be looking at it! Ivery little 
branch and twig, ’way up to the very tip top of 
the tallest trees, wor cased in ice, clear and 
shining as barley candy, forenent the blue sky! 
There wasn’t much wind at all; but now and 
agin there’d be a little brith to sweep the boughs 
togither; and thin the brittle ice would crackle 
and kim down, all shining like diamonds and 
jewels! And the ground below, it looked for 
all the world as if forty thousand rainbows had 
been thrashed up fine and sowed over it broad- 
cast! 

‘* Ye have seen sich days, Miss Tazie, often ; 
for ye have them here, one or more sich, mostly 
ivery winter. But, ye mind, I wor new to the 
country thin, and the sight of it fairly bewitched 
me. 

‘* So, as I wor saying, I wint up to the house, 
and as I kim across the lawn, I jist looked up 
and there wor Miss Rosamond, all drist for the 
grand company, and she standing her lane in 
the big winder of the liba-ra-ry, a-looking out 
wid her two beautiful great eyes, as blue and 
shining as the winter sky; and J thought to the 
full as hivenly! 

**Whin she seen me, she smiled and beck- 
oned, and signed to me wid the hand that I 
should bring the flowers to her; so I wint into 
the servants’-hall and the housekeeper met me 
and said she should take me basket. But I tould 
her how that I seen Miss Rosamond at the win- 
der, and how she bade me come in; and so, by 
her lave, I’d make bould to take them to the 
liba-ra-ry door mesilf; and sure enough, whin 
I got into the hall Miss Rosamond opened the 
door and called me in. 

‘*¢A merry Christmas to yez, James!’ she 
sez; ‘and is not this a splindid Christmas morn- 
ing?’ 

“¢Ye’ve a right to say that, Miss,’ sez I. 
‘Oh! its jist splindid to be looking at! One 
would think the dumb airth knew the holy day 
it wor, and had drist hirsilf up in her best to 
kape it! Why the trees is all decked out in 
jewels and diamonds, and all out-doors is spark- 
ling and glistening like the streets of the New 
Jerusalem !” 

***Yes! James,’ sez she; ‘and I’m glad that 
it happens to-day of all others. Earth ought to 
look like heaven to-day, for this is the day that 
heaven came down to earth.’ 

“*T only wish that yerself would kim out 
into the garden, Miss Rosamond,’ sez I, ‘and 
see some of our trees there! Why the big willow 
is a regular show!’ 

**¢ And I wish I could, James,’ she answers 
me back agin. ‘But 1am not very well; I have 
taken cold, and I have a little cough, and they 
think it is not prudent for me to go out.’ Oh, 
Miss Tazie, me heart misgived me whin she 
spoke them words. 
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‘Thin I operis me basket and gives her me 
flowers; and whin she seen the bo-kay she wor 
plazed, I tell ye, and her eyes sparkled, and 
her cheeks grew redder than the roses; and she 
sez to me, ‘That is the welcomest gift I have 
had to-day, James.’ Yes, she did—them wor 
her very words, Miss Tazie; and thin she turns 
around toardst the table and takes up her illi- 
gunt little purse, and takes out a nate little bit 
of gould, and slipt it into me hand, and she sez, 
*T haven't been well enough to go out and buy 
me Christmas gifts for any of me friends, James, 
so you must take this and buy something to 
plaze yerself.’ 

*‘ Ah, Miss Tazie! I niver hoarded up gould 
before nor since; and sure it’s but little of that 
same meself iver had to be hoarding; but I have 
that piece by me yet, and, pea-cock! it’s the last 
bit of money I iver will part wid. 

*¢ Well! I wint home; but that evening, as I 
sot in me lodge a-thinking of Miss Rosamond, 
I felt so troubled that a big groan burst from 
me full heart, all unknownst to me; and, ‘the 
blissid saints be round us!’ sez me woman; 
‘Why, Jim O’Brine! man alive, why how yer 
scart me! Whatever's come over ye, to be groan- 
ing that a-way? and this the blissid Christmas 
too!’ And then I up and tould her how that 
Miss Rosamond wor sick, and that me heart 
misgived me that she would niver be well agin. 

**¢Oh, pshaw! nonsense!’ sez me woman; 
‘yes she will. She’s young and strong, bless 
her! and ye may be sure it’s she as will have 
the illigunt care and the best of doctering. 
Oh! sure she will do well enough. Why, Jim, 
man! rouse up! ye’ve got the megrims!’ 

‘Well! that didn’t comfort me any. I 
didn’t say no more to Nora—’twasn’t no use; 
but I jist kept thinking of her wid the glory 
round her head; and I wor sartin she wor more 
fitter for hiven than airth; and, sure enough, 
she niver wor well agin! 

‘ All the winter she wor better and worser ; 
now up, and now down; and come spring she 
faded faster still; and she that wor used to be 
on the light foot round the garden airly and late 
kim out now only at noon in the warm sunny 
days. 

** Ah! thin, her brither, the poor master! 
He wouldn’t belave it, and he hurried her away 
this way and that way—now it wor to some 
wonderful springs; now to a famous doctor; 
now to the say-side; thin to the mountains; 
and agin to the pine-woods. And she, sweet 
lamb! wint jist as they bid her. But it wasn’t 
no use! And ivery time she’d kim back her 
great wonderful eyes looked larger and clearer, 
and her sweet cheeks more rosy, and her little, 
thin, thrimbling white hands paler and thinner! 

** And thin, Miss Tazie, I wasn’t let to see 
her ony more; but day be day I sarched the 
whole garden for the very chi-cest fruit and flow- 
ers for her; and the night before she died me 
woman wor called in to sit up wid her (not but 
she had a rigular sick nurse besides, but ye see 
she’d a fancy to have Nora round her—she knew 





her ways), and I made up a little cross, all of 
white flowers, and herself tuck it to her; and 
she telled me Miss Rosamond held it in her 
hands all night, and died wid it lying on her 
breast. Ah, Miss Tazie, dear! thut’s nothing, 
I know—and she wasn’t a Catholic; but it wor 
a comfort to me to know that she died wid the 
emblem of salvation in her hands, and that it 
wor meself as furnished it to her.” 

‘* How old was she when she died, Jim?” 
asked little Theresa, striving hard to wink away 
the tears which would fill her pretty bright 
eyes. 

‘*On’y jist fifteen, Miss. Mesilf read it on 
her coffin: ‘ Rosamond Berkley, aged 15.’ And 
oh! it was a sight to remember, Miss Taziec! 
To see her lying smiling there, and the great, 
grand picters of all her ancestors—iver and iver 
so far back—all hanging there forenenst her! 
Great, stately, beautiful leddies! in their silks, 
and satins, and furs; and noble, grand-looking 
gintlemen, in lace ruffles and scarlet cloaks! 
jist as natural as very life! looking as though 
they’d walk right out of their frames! And 
she, sweet lamb! the flower of ’um all, lying 
pale and still in that great silent room! Ah, 
well! God knows best! 

‘*Well, after that, Miss Tazie, the master, 
poor man! I pitied him (though, indade, that 
seems strange for me to be saying, and he a 
grand estated gintleman, and I on’y his serv- 
ant); but I thought how me own heart ached 
whin the light wint out of me little Jamsie’s 
blue eyes—not that I'd aquil me child to Miss 
Rosamond, or liken his loss to mine; by no 
manes!—on’y I suppose the. heart’s sorrow is 
the same in rich or poor! Well, he wor, rest- 
less like, and it wor plain to see the world wor 
changed to him. 

‘*He tried to busy hisself; he kim out into 
the garden and made great changes; he moved 
the trees and planned great improvements; but 
his heart wor not in it, Miss Tazie, J knew. 
One day he ordered me to cut down an old tree, 
and he standing by while I dun it; and close 
near-hand to it wor a bunch of white vi'lets 
which Miss Rosamond had set there, and as I 
dug round the tree I wor in dread for them 
vi'lets; and at last I jist tuck off my hat and 
put over them. 

“*‘Niver mind the vi'lets, man,’ sez the mas- 
ter tome. ‘They isn’t worth saving; there’s 
plinty more of ’um in the garden.’ And before 
I thought I spoke right out, and I sez: 

‘**Miss Rosamond set them there wid her 
own hand, yer honor! I seen her whin she 
dun it.’ 

**Oh, Miss Tazie, dear! whin I'd sed it I 
wor fairly frightened, for the poor master he 
dropped one hand on me shoulder and kivered 
his face with the other, and he wint deadly 
pale, and giv sich a great choking sob—I could 
have torn me fool’s tongue out be the roots for 
saying it; and I spoke out, all thrimbling and 
frightened like, and I sez: ‘ She’s a blissid an- 
gel now, Sir.’ 
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‘¢* She always was, James,’ sez he; and he 
giv me hand a grip and walked away. 

‘‘ Well! about a month, or mebbee it might 
be two months afther that, he walks out to me 
one day, and he sez to me: ‘James,’ he sez, 
‘I’m going to Europe,’ he sez. ‘I can not stop 
here. Me uncle will take the place while I am 
gone; and if ye like to remain he will employ 
ye on the same terms; but if ye prefer to lave 
I will give yer a good recommind,’ he sez, ‘and 
pay ye a quarter’s wages in advance.’ 

“¢Ts any of the family to remain here, Sir?’ 
sez I. 

‘**No,’ he sez; ‘they will all travel with me.’ 

**¢Then, yer honor, Sir,’ sez I, ‘Till go; for 
the heart of me would be broke intirely to be 
stopping here and yeez all gone. No, I'll go! 
and plaze Hiven to bring ye all home safe, and 
if yer wants me, I'll be on’y too proud to be tak- 
ing sarvice wid ye agin.’ 

“And so I lift whin they did. And now, 





Miss Tazie,” said O'Brian, rising and shaking 
out his work, ‘‘me patch is on—see what a 
banging big one it is! And I must go down 
now and feed me crathers. And so, now ye 
know how I wor cured of swearing.” 

‘Stop one minute, Jim, if you please,” said 
little Theresa, speaking fast and breathlessly. 
“Do you think, Jim, if I tried hard—very hard 
indeed, Jim—I could ever be like your Miss 
Rosamond ?” 

“No, Miss Tazie,” said O’Brian—regarding 
his little companion affectionately, and shaking 
his head slowly and reluctantly, as if loth to 
discourage her laudable ambition—‘‘ No, Miss 
Tazie, dear! Idoubt yer couldn’t! Yer a nice 
little girl, and a good one, and if yer life is 
spared I dare say ye’ll make a fine young wo- 
man. But Miss Rosamond! I niver saw any 
one else like her ; and I don’t belave I iver will 
—at least not in this world. I suppose there’s 
more of them in hiven!” 
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HAT means this clamor in the summer air, 
These pealing bells, the firing of these guns? 
What news is this that runs 

Like lightning every where? 

And why these shouting multitudes that meet 

Beneath our starry flags that wave in every street? 
Some mighty deed is done, 
Some victory is won! 


What victory? 


No hostile Power, or Powers, 


Dare pour their slaves on this free land of ours; 
What could they hope to gain, beyond their graves? 
It must be on the waves: 
It must be o’er the race of ocean-kings, 
Whose navies plow a furrow round the Earth. 


The same great Saxon Mother gave us birth, 


And yet, as brothers will, we fight for little things! 
I saw her battle-ships, and saw our own, 
Midway between the Old World and the New: 
I feared there was some bloody work to do, 
And heard, in thought, the sailor-widows’ moan! 
Triumphant waved their fearless flags; they met, 
But not with lighted match or thundering gun: 
They meet in peace, and part in peace, and yet 
A victory is won! 
Unfold the royal battle-rolls of Time, 
In every land, a grander can not be: 
So simple, so sublime! 
A victory o’er the Sea! 
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IL. 
What would they think of this, the men of old, 
Against whose little world its waters rolled, 
Immeasurable, pitiless as Fate, 
A Thing to fear and hate? 
Age after age they saw it flow, and flow, 
Lifting the weeds, and laying bare the sands; 
Whence did it come, and whither did it go? 
To what far isles, what undiscovered lands? 
Who knoweth? None can say, for none have crossed 
That unknown sea; no sail has ventured there, 
Save what the storms have driven, and those are lost, 
And none have come—from where ? 
Beyond the straits where those great pillars stand 
Of Hercules, there is no solid land; 
Only the fabled Islands of the Blest, 
That slumber somewhere in the golden West; 
The Fortunate Isles, where falls no winter snow, 
But where the palm-trees wave in endless spring, 
And the birds sing, 
And balmy west winds blow! 
Beyond this bright Elysium all is sea; 
A plain of foam that stretches om, and on, 
Beyond the clouds, beyond the setting sun, 
Endless and desolate as Eternity ! 
At last from out the wild and stormy North— 
Or is it but a dream ?—a bark puts forth 
Into that unknown sea. It nears me now; 
I see its flapping sails, its dragon prow, 
Its daring men; I know the arms they bear ; 
I know those shaggy Jarls with lengths of yellow hair! 
They go, and come no more. 
Still lies the sea as awful as before! 
Who shall explore its bounds, if bounds there be? 
Who shall make known to Man the secret of the Sea? 
The Genoese! His little fleet departs, 
Steered by the prospering pilot of the wind; 
The sailors crowd the stern with troubled hearts, 
Watching their homes that slowly drop behind: 
His looms before, for by the prow he stands, 
And sees in his rapt thoughts the undiscovered lands! 
All day they sail; the sun goes down at night 
Below the waves, and land is still afar; 
The sluggish sailors sleep, but see, his light 
As steady as a star! 
He pores upon his chart with sleepless eyes, 
Till day returns and walks the gloomy skies. 
In vain the sullen sailors climb the shrouds, 
And strain their eyes upon the giddy mast; 
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They see the sky, the sun, the anchored clouds— 
The only land is past! 

Day follows day; night, night; and sea and sky 
Still yawn beyond, and fear to fear succeeds. 

At last a knot of weeds goes drifting by, 

And then a sea of weeds! 

The winds are faint with spice, the skies are bland, 
And filled with singing birds, and some alight, 

And cheer the sailors with their news of land, 

Until they fly at night. 
At last they see a light! 

The keen-eyed Admiral sees it from his bark, 

A little dancing flame that flickers through the dark! 

They bed their rusty anchors in the sand, 

And all night long they lie before the land, 

And watch, and pray for Day! 

When Morning lifts the mist, a league away, 

Like some long cloud on Ocean’s glittering floor, 
It takes the rising sun—a wooded shore, 
With many a glassy bay! 

The first great footstep in that new-found world 

Is his, who plucked it from the greedy main, 
And his the earliest kiss, the holiest prayer ; 

He draws his sword, his standard is unfurled, 

And while it lifts its wedded crowns in air 

He plants the cross, and gives his world to Heaven and Spain! 

His silver furrow faded in the sea, 

But thousands followed to the lands he won: 

They grew as native to the waves, as free 

As sea-birds in the sun! 

Their white sails glanced in every bay and stream ; 
They climbed the hills, they tracked the pathless woods, 
And towns and cities o’er the solitudes 

Rose, as in a dream! 

The happy Worlds exchanged their riches then; 

The New sent forth her tributes to the Old, 
In galleons full of gold, 
And she repaid with men! 

Thus did this grand old sailor wrest the key 

From Nature’s grasp, unlocking all the Past, 
And thus was won at last 
A victory o’er the Sea! 


Ill. 


The victory of To-Day 

Completes what he began, 
Along the dark and barren watery way, 

And in the Mind of Man! 
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He did but find a world of land, but we 
What worlds of thought in land, and air, and sea! 
Beside our ships, whose masts o’ertop the trees 
On windy hills, whose hulls are palaces, 
His crazy caravels 
Were little sea-shore shells! 
His weary months of wandering seem a dream; 
For, sped by our broad sails, and flashing wheels, 
We shorten the long leagues with sliding keels, 
And turn the months to days, and make the sea a stream! 
The worlds are nearer now, but still too far; 
They must be nearer still! To Saxon men, 
Who dare to think, and use the tongue or pen, 
What can be long a bar? 
We rob the Lightning of its deadly fires, 
And make it bear our words along the wires 
That run from land to land. Why should we be 
Divided by the Sea? 
It shall no longer be! A chain shall run 
Below its stormy waves, and bind the worlds in one! 
*Tis done! 
The Worlds are One! 
And lo! the chain that binds them binds the Race 
That dwells on either shore; 
By Space and Time no more 
Divided, for to-day there is no Time, or Space! 
We speak—the Lightnings flee, 
Flashing the Thoughts of Man across the Conquered Sea! 


IV. 


Ring, jubilant bells! ring out a merry chime, 
From every tower and steeple in the land; 
Triumphant music for the march of Time, 
« The better days at hand! 
And you, ye cannon, through your iron lips, 
That guard the dubious peace of warlike Powers, 
Thunder abroad this victory of ours, 
From all your forts and ships! 
We need your noisy voices to proclaim 
The Nation’s joy to-day from shore to shore; 
The grim protection of your deathful flame 
We hope to need no more; 
For, save our English brothers, who dare be 
Our foes, or rivals, on the land, or sea? 
Nor dare We fight again, as. in the Past; 
For now that We are One, contention ends; 
We are, We must be friends: 
This victory is the last! 
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“ NIPPED IN THE BUD.” 
‘¢-¥70U can depend upon me, and dismiss ev- 

ery anxiety. The dear girl shall be watch- 
ed over with parental solicitude.” 

“J trust her to you, ma’am,” said the plant- 
er, bowing with old-fashioned gallantry. “ Don’t 
be too hard on the young people, though. ‘Much 
study is a weariness to the flesh.” That’s my 
experience.” And Major Clayton’s burly fig- 
ure and good-natured face loomed up in the 
dark, threadbare-looking parlor as he rose to 
go. ‘An old man’s darling, you see; and it 
isn’t so easy to say good-by for three long 
months.” 

‘¢ She has every liberty consistent with our 
strict rules, Major Clayton; but, you know, 
where one has such a great responsibility—” 
Madame Dubois paused, shook her head, and 
sighed. 

“I feel for you, ma’am. It must be great. 
I feel it so with only one young thing to look 
after; and you have—how many ?” 

‘¢Over two hundred in our winter session. 
Yes; one really sinks down overwhelmed at 
times.” 

Florida Clayton’s haughty mouth curled with 
a sarcastic smile, unobserved by her absent- 
minded principal, intent on bowing her visitor 
out, and locking up the roll of bills he had 
handed her—the advance board and tuition for 
the term just commenced, which was to “ fin- 
ish” several of her elder pupils, Florida among 
the rest. 

Major Clayton had never seen the long, 
dreary dining-room in which table etiquette 
was taught by a general scramble for the thick 
slices of bread and butter, the morsels of cheese, 
and cups of weak tea, which formed two of the 
daily meals at this celebrated establishment. 
He had never visited the crowded dormitories 
where each young girl’s trunk was at once ward- 
robe, bureau, and ottoman, and a solitary wash- 
stand without a screen did duty as a bath-room. 
Florida complained; but all girls hated board- 
ing-schools, and the Major heroically denied 
the impulse to take her home with him, on each 
successive visit, and mitigated the rigors of her 
banishment as far as possible by keeping her 
with him at the Charleston Hotel while in 
town, buying her every thing she imagined she 
wanted, and leaving her, as on this occasion, a 
plentiful supply of pocket-money when he forced 
himself to return to his plantation. 

**Good-by, puss! Don’t study too hard and 
lose these roses—for somebody’s sake, as well as 
your old father’s—hey? Let’s know when you 
want more.” 

When Major Clayton pinched his daughter's 
cheek and made this friendly offer, it was not in 
allusion to the roses blooming thereon. This 
old-fashioned country gentleman had not even 
heard of those “standards” for sale ‘by all 
principal druggists,” but with a parting squeeze 
which had reddened the slender white hands he 
bestowed on her the remainder of the check he 
had just cashed at the Planters’ Bank to meet 








the modest demand of Madame Dubois for the 
aforementioned board and lodging. The tui- 
tion was in the same ratio of demand and sup- 
ply; but it needed some judicious management 
to clear five thousand a year above expenses, 
and the salaries demanded by first-class teach- 
ers was a consideration as well as the butcher's 
bill. 

**T am to go and see Mrs. Thomas half-holi- 
days, you know—tell her, papa,” whispered 
Florida, eagerly. ‘Oh! if you knew how dull 
it is here !” 

The Major paused fora second. Mrs. Thom- 
as, Florida’s new hotel acquaintance, was not 
overwise or steady, and now her husband had 
suddenly been summoned North on business ; 
so that she was quite left to herself. But—and 
he looked at the low wainscoting and stiff dec- 
orations of the drawing-room, at the hard, thin 
face before him—it was dull for the poor child ; 
and it hurt him to leave her there with every 
alleviation. 

“ Now and then, puss. Now and then, if 
you please, Madame Dubois. Flory has a friend 
at the Charleston, and might look ’round on her 
occasionally. Of course you don’t lose sight of 
her, you know.” And with this qualification 
the indulgent father endeavored to cheat the 
feeling of uneasiness the request had called up. 

‘Under my constant supervision, Sir; of 
course, it is understood that Miss Clayton visits 
only with that.” The smile crossed her pupil’s 
face again in the shelter of her father’s broad 
figure; but besides that there was a strange 
restlessness until the permission was finally ac- 
corded. 

Madame Dubois hurried away to secure this 
last installment of her rapidly increasing gains. 

‘* Your class is exercising, I believe. You 
will join them, and fall into your place at once, 
Miss Clayton,” she said, as the dilapidated hack 
that conveyed the Major to the railroad dépét 
clattered down the street. ‘* Supper at six— 
study hours at seven.” 

And so ended the fortnight’s holiday. 

It was one of those damp, murky afternoons 
so peculiar to a Charleston winter. The chimes 
of old St. Michael’s sounded the passing hour 
as ten of the young ladies—for they exercised 
in detachments—issued from the low wooden 
gateway of the very narrow street in which Ma- 
dame’s establishment was situated. The second 
English teacher was nominally in charge of 
Company B or C, but presently diverged to- 
ward King Street for purposes of her own, 
charging them by no means to leave the Bat- 
tery, unfrequented at this season, until she re- 
turned to marshal them. 

Every feminine knows how reviving and ani- 
mating a class-walk usually is, the uniform 
march being broken only by a titter or giggle 
from the members young enough to think of 
enjoying themselves, or the reprimand of the 
teacher passed sharply down the line. But aft- 
er Miss Walker—who was universally disliked 
and detested, of course, by all her charges—had 
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left them, they broke into little groups of two 
and three ; while Florida and her friend Juliet 
Semes seated themselves near the sea-wall and 
watched the white-capped waves roll in with the 
tide, and the dark-crested palmettos rising from 
the islands far out in the harbor. 

‘¢T don’t think you’re very entertaining, Flori- 
da, I must confess,” said Juliet, presently, tired 
with counting the white caps, to see if they 
really did come in groups of three, as some one 
had told her they did. It was rather trying 
when Juliet had been shut up with the dozen 
girls who did not go home for vacation, and the 
five teachers who had no homes to go to. 

‘© You haven’t told me how Mrs. Thomas had 
her new dresses made, or what you had for din- 
ner every day. When I’m married I intend 
always to order the dinner to suit myself, and 
have merangues every day at desert. Don’t 
you?” 

“T never intend to get married, Juliet. No, 
I shall never marry ; I’ve made up my mind to 
that!” 

‘Oh, dreadful! Florida. For goodness’ sake 
don’t talk so!” Juliet looked as distressed as 
if her friend had announced a determination to 
enter a convent, or throw herself to the ‘‘ cruel, 
crawling foam’’—to be washed ashore, and be 
**found drowned” by a low, vulgar coroner’s 

ury. 
No, I repeat it solemnly, Juliet. Howcan 
I marry ?” 

‘¢ Oh, that’seasy enough. I mean to, the very 
moment I get away from this hateful place— 
Charlie Tombs, or Julian Pringle, or some one, 
I haven’t decided who yet. But I don’t intend 
to wait long, for I’m dying to go North; and 
papa says he never will take any of us, and I’m 
going to stipulate that for a wedding trip.” 

** You don’t understand me,” said the superb 
Florida, with an impatient wave of the hand. 

‘¢ Well, of course I don’t know, but J gener- 
ally say what I mean, and I think it’s the eas- 
iest thing in the world to get married ; though, 
to be sure, it’s a great bother to have to order 
every thing from New York or Philadelphia, and 
not know whether it’s going to fit. Georgia 
Tombs’s wedding-dress didn’t come till the very 
day, and then it was large enough for her moth- 
er. I never pitied any one so in all my life!” 

**But you don’t see,” said Florida, again, 
with a dreary little sigh. ‘It’s my lot in life, 
though, papa doesn’t understand me. I never 
shall find a kindred spirit !” 

“Tm sure that’s what you called me last 
term.” The dull perceptions of the good-na- 
tured Georgian began to comprehend that a 
change had come over the ardent friendship 
sworn to be perpetual five months ago. She 
drew away hurt, and a little indignant, to peel 
a banana which made its appearance from her 
pocket, and swallow it in silence. No shocks 
of fortune could destroy Juliet’s appetite. Fruit 
and confectionery were her resource in all trials ; 
and her chief enjoyment, as described by her- 
self, was ‘*a new novel, a basket of fresh figs, 





or a pound of chocolate bonbons, and a good 
easy sofa.” 

**You don’t know all” — and Florida lifted 
her blue barége vail and glanced around for the 
tenth time at their scattered companions. Not 
one of them was within ear-shot. It was too 
cold for them so close to the water—they hated 
going out, and the Battery of all places. 

‘* Why don’t you tell me, then—la! they ain’t 
within a mile, and no signs of Walker either.” 
A secret was almost as good as a pine-apple or 
a new bonnet. Juliet was ready to forget her 
pique. 

‘*You don’t know John Habersham, or you’d 
pity me. I can see father’s set his heart on it. 
He talks just as if I was engaged to him.” 

““Why, I thought you were, when you first 
came!” 

‘*Qh, that was ages ago, and I was a mere 
child!” She was sixteen and one month now. 
‘* Besides you never saw him, or you'd under- 
stand.” 

‘“*Has he got redhair? That would be enough. 
Does he squint ?” 

**Oh, he looks well enough for that matter, 
only he’s too tall and stout, and has such a loud 
voice, and is always on horseback, and talks 
crops and markets till I want to stuff my fin- 
gers in my ears and run away. Oh, Julie! 
there he is!” 

Not John Habersham! That outline could 
never be filled by the slight graceful figure that 
suddenly appeared to Juliet’s astonished vision. 
So romantic too, wrapped in a cloak, with a 
broad-leaved hat drawn over his face. He 
raised it slightly as he came near, and darted 
such a glance at Florida, who turned pale and 
clutched Juliet’s hand till she could scarcely 
keep from screaming. The clear, olive com- 
plexion, the deep fiery eyes, the white tecth 
gleaming through the dark mustache, never be- 
longed to the planter absorbed in corn and cot- 
ton. And that low, musical voice in which he 
murmured a salutation in a foreign tongue—no 
one would desire to fly from such a tone! It 
was not Italian—Juliet knew enough of that 
by an incessant practice of ‘‘ Ah non giunge,” 
and various other popular arias, to detect the 
difference ; and it did sound, ignorant as she 
was, far more like a lover’s caressing greeting 
than the formal courtesy of a stranger and a 
foreigner. 

Juliet was spell-bound at such a realization 
of one of her favorite heroes. But the return- 
ing Walker, looming up in the distance, broke 
the enchantment. Her instinctive note of warn- 
ing gained her a smile, and word of thanks—as 
the stranger passed on, assuming an air of com- 
plete self-absorption in wonderful transition 
from the eager look and words of interest of the 
moment before. 

“Oh, Florida! who is he?” 

“Tf I could only trust you! On your sacred 
honor, Juliet ?” 

** As true asI sit here. Oh, I don’t wonder 
you don’t want to marry John Habersham. Oh, 
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isn’t he splendid? I could but think of a prince 
in disguise, or Claude Melnotte. Yes, isn’t he 
like Claude Melnotte when he walks in the gar- 
den, you know?” 

*‘ Juliet, if you tell, you will risk his life— 
only think, his life. He’s an exile, and people 


are watching for him, but you will have to| 


know, and I told him so last night. And he 
said if you betrayed him—oh, you can’t think 
how dreadful he looked; and I know he put his 
hand on his dirk, when he swore he would kill 
you if youdid. I believe he would. 

Juliet looked after the figure now leaning 
against one of the few trees that had aimed at 
the dignity of casting a shadow; with a thrill 
of actual bodily fear, in addition to the excite- 
ment of this opening romance. 

“Qh, never! You know I never tell; and 
that wasn’t Walker after all. Do let’s hear, 
Florida. We sha’n’t have a moment after she 
gets here; and I shall never go to sleep if I don’t 
know. How he watches us, thongh he seems 
to be looking after that ship!” 

“That’s his way ; you never know when he is 
looking at you, and he makes every one afraid 
of him. Mrs. Thomas is as afraid as death, 
and minds every thing he tells her, for all 
they’re such friends. It’s because he’s a Span- 
iard, partly, and partly because he knows he’s 
always watched. Don’t look at him, Julie; it 
makes him angry.” 

“But how do you know so well what he 
likes? What's his name? Is he a Count? 
What has he done in Spain ?” 

“It is not Spain—Cuba. He’s a Cuban 
and a patriot, and was a Colonel under Lopez, 
young ashe is. But then his family is so dis- 
tinguished, and he’s so brave; and though he 
has had to fly and leave his estates—he has two 
or three, and so many slaves that he does not 
even know the number. As soon as Cuba is 
free, and he says it must be very, very soon— 
any day—he is watching for the news — then 
he will go back triumphantly, and take his own 
name and title again.” 

“Qh yes. You didn’t tell me what his name 
was. It’s all just like a novel, isn’t it? Better 
than one, I think, really to see him.” Juliet’s 
interest was unfeigned, and, asa proof of it, the 
twin banana in her pocket was quite forgotten. 

**Carlos—and he’s not a count, but a mar- 
quis.” 

‘Oh that’s better still. I’m rather tired of 
counts—ain’t you? they’re so common. Mar- 
quis of what ?” 

**Oh, I can’t tell you, for you know the dan- 
ger is so great; but he passes for a planter from 
Texas now. That’s what they think he is at 
the hotel; and he has C. L. on his baggage. 
They think he is French; he speaks French al- 
together there, and so beautifully that you 
never would know. Isn’t it strange that we 
should meet? Oh, I always sympathized with 
those poor fellows so. Calhoun Habersham— 
he’s worth ten of John, though he’s only sixteen 
—used to come and talk to me by the hour, and 
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bring me all the accounts in the newspapers, so 
that I knew all about it the minute he began to 
talk about his country. He can scarcely think 
of any thing else. Is he going? I don’t dare 
to look after him.” 

‘*Yes, I think he is. No, he’s only just gone 
farther on, and he’s sitting outside the railing 
—there, near the summer-house.” 

*¢* Don’t point, Juliet!” broke in Florida, nerv- 
**There’s Walker at last. Oh, if you 
tell! oh, he will certainly kill you, and it will 
ruin him! There are spies sent out after him 
now, only they think he is in New Orleans. 
He had to fly without clothes, or money, or any 
thing; and he expects remittances from his 
mother every day. She is just as devoted to 
the cause as he is; but she pretends not to be, 
so as to keep the estates.” 

** Miss Clayton—how often have I suggested 
to you young ladies to keep exercising, and not 
expose yourselves to this damp sea-air? it will 
ruin your complexions. Miss Semes and Miss 
Clayton, fall behind. Miss Morton, join Miss 
Middleton ;” and the return commenced. There 
was an end to conferences and confidences for 
the present; and, chafing helplessly at the re- 
straint, Florida Clayton found herself once more 
a martyr to practice and study hours. 

Madame Dubois exercised rigid scrutiny over 
her cook and her store-room ; she could tell, to 
a lump, every pound of sugar that was given 
out, and knew, to a day, how long the tea and 
butter shouldlast. But she did not know—and 
how should she, poring over her endless account- 
books ?—how much food for the imagination 
found its way to the dormitories of her young 
ladies in the shape of novels, French or English, 
or how rapidly their social and moral education 
progressed. Was it her fault if her pupils de- 
ceived her and went to the Battery instead of 
the dress-maker’s; or stole out on the gallery, 
and thence to the great fig-tree at the end of 
the garden, when she was quietly asleep in bed 
and the bells chimed ‘‘ Days of Absence” at the 
midnight? And had not Major Clayton himself 
given permission for his daughter to visit at the 
Charleston? It was not at all worth while to 
inquire how often her pupil was seen there, or 
what occupied the holiday afternoons which gave 
her a breath of rest and peace. 





“Tt’s none of my affairs, mother, and I sup- 
pose I’m an old busy-body, but I can’t bear to 
see that girl throw herself away so.” 

Judge Pickens had unbuttoned his vest, tak- 
en off his neckcloth, and wiped his glossy bald 
forehead until it shone, after the exertion of a 
two hours’ dinner at the table d’héte, where no- 
thing worth notice on the bill of fare had escaped 
him. 

‘* What girl?” asked Mrs. Pickens, drowsily, 
from the depths of a rocking-chair and the shel- 
ter of a large palm-leaf fan, which threatened 
the glories of her best cap at every nod. 

‘“*Why, that handsome daughter of Clay- 
ton’s, with the great black eyes and red cheeks.” 
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**T don’t see as any thing ails her, particu- 
larly ;’ and Mrs. Pickens roused up a little, for 
she had married off nine daughters of her own, 
and felt a natural interest in all young girls of 
an age to throw themselves away. ‘‘She’s got 
beautiful manners—beautiful—I like to see her 


come into the room—and the handsomest hair | 


I’ve beheld since our Jocassa’s, though it’s not 
quite as long as Marie Antoinette’s was.” 

“It’s that young monkey I mean—that 
Frenchman—that’s always hanging ’round Sam 
Thomas’s wife. He’d better come home and 
look after her ; fooling away there in New York, 
I hain’t a doubt.” 

**I thought he seemed quite attentive to 
her. There! and [ ain’t often mistaken.” 
Mrs. Pickens drew her cap well on to her fore- 
head and pinned the strings back over the top, 
giving her benevolent countenance an unusual- 
ly belligerent expression, as of one prepared for 
any fray she might encounter. 

** Yes, quite too much so for any woman that 
writes Mrs. to her name. Seems to me it’s 
very hot for race week. Just hand me that 
other fan, won’t you ?” 

“Talk about women being uncharitable, Judge 
Pickens! I should just like to know what men 
are, allof’em. You're not a mite better than 
the rest of your sex—not a mite. One minute 
you say that young man’s after Flory Clayton, 
and the next that he’s paying attentions to a 
married woman! How can he be after both, 
Td like to know ?” 

‘¢°Tain’t harder work than hoein’ cotton, I 
guess—not much, Well, I s’pose I am hard, 
bat I hate a foreigner as I hate a Yankee; ain’t 
much to choose. And that girl of Clayton’s, 
if she was a daughter of mine, should be locked 
up on bread and water, before she should be 
marching ’round galleries, and singing songs in 
& private parlor, by the hour, with them mus- 
taches about touching her cheeks. Don’t tell 
me!” 

*¢ You’re awfully prejudiced, Judge,” retort- 
ed motherly Mrs. Pickens; ‘‘and always was. 
T’ve told you so a hundred times. What’s to 
hinder her marrying him if she wantsto? She 
looks like a born nobleman’s lady, with that high 
head of hers!” 

‘* He isn’t going to make her one! But I 
ain’t going to dispute about it—it’s hot enough 
now. Where’s my silk handkerchief? These 
flies bite as if it was summer.” 

Mr. Pickens caught the bandana, drawn off 
the bureau by his wife and thrown at him, with 
as little unnecessary exertion on her part as pos- 
sible. 

‘There it is! How do you know he isn’t a 
nobleman?” she added, mysteriously, glancing 
round at the keyhole, and under the bed. 

‘* Fiddle-stick’s end! How do I know I 
ain’t an Abolitionist ?” 

*¢ Just as much as you do know. I’m not to 
be imposed upon at my time of life. I’ve read 
enough about foreigners that pretend to be lords 
and are only blacklegs; but from the very min- 





ute I saw this Mr. Charles I said to myself 
he’d turn out to be something extraordinary.” 

‘*Gracious! are the women all gone out of 
their senses?” There was a tone of conscious 
triumph in his wife’s communication that roused 
the Judge from his favorite attitude for an aft- 
ernoon nap, bolt upright on the sofa, his feet 
stretched out, and his face shielded from the 
sun and flies by an ample silk handkerchief. 
‘* First, Sam Thomas’s wife goes distracted, and 
follows him ’round from pillar to post ; then that 
pretty girl; and now here’s my respectable old 
woman, with her head turned. I think I’d bet- 
ter ferret him out. I’ve been aching to the last 
six weeks. Where did he come from? What’s 
he doing here? How does he live? That's 
what I want to know.” 

**Tf you wasn’t so unbelieving— But, la, 
there’s no use trying to convince you! You've 
sent so many people to the Penitentiary that it’s 
got to be a regular fever with you. You seem 
to think every body ought to go.” 

**T don’t doubt but this chap does, if the 
truth was told. Who knows any thing about 
him? That's the point in question.” And the 
Judge made a judicial gesture, as if addressing 
‘* gentlemen of the jury.” 

** Well, suppose I do.” It was too much to 
resist being able to bring such convincing proof 
to confound this suspicious disposition. Mrs. 
Pickens had expressly promised not to tell her 
husband only two hours before, but, as she rea- 
soned, ‘‘A man and his wife are one, so it 
wouldn't be telling, after all.” 

“Marquis of Fiddlesticks!” burst forth the 
Judge, indignantly, at the recital of the roman- 
tic incidents connected with the escape of the 
Marquis de Legarra—known at present as Mon- 
sieur Charles Leroux, of Galveston, Texas— 
from a bloody encounter in the late expedition ; 
with a few thrilling particulars of the combat, 
and a wound received by the gallant exile, which 
still bled internally when he was in the least 
annoyed or excited. 

‘*Hum, Mrs. Pickens, and who’s going to 
vouch for all this?” 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Thomas says he brought quanti- 
ties of letters to people of the very first respect- 
ability in town, but he has not delivered one of 
them, because so much depends on his keeping 
secret. He doesn’t care for himself, you know, 
but he says his life is worth so much to Cuba.” 

“Letters! Oh, I thought he escaped with 
just the clothes he had on, and not even a 
pocket-handkerchief or a clean shirt!” 

‘Well, so he did,” said Mrs. Pickens, indig- 
nantly. 

‘* How did he bring his letters, then, let alone 
stopping to have them written? That’s a like- 
ly story to begin with.” 

The Judge knew his witness, and having had 
no doubt whatever of being able to trip up the 
evidence from the first, took it quietly. 

‘*There’s no use telling you any thing, Mr. 
Pickens. Just asI said. You wouldn’t believe 
your own mother! He’s got the letters any 
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way; for he showed them all to Mrs. Thomas, 
and I suppose you'll allow she can read writing. 
And he didn’t have any clothes, not an article, 
for when he arrived he bought a carpet-bag with 
his last dollar, and stuffed it out with some- 
thing, so nobody should suspect. And she lent 
him the money to get those very clothes he wears, 
and a trunk, and things respectable. There 
now !” 

But instead of being overwhelmed by the ac- 
cumulated proof, the Judge’s eyes—what were 
to be seen of them—twinkled maliciously. Mrs. 
Pickens grew exasperated. The heart which the 
warmth of her partisanship had excited and 
the continued incredulity were too much for 
her, and she fired her last shot. 

“Well, if you won’t believe it, you won’t; 
and there’s the end of it. But let me tell you 
that Mrs. Thomas has written letters to his 
mother time and again since he’s been here, 
and such beautiful, affectionate ones, she says— 
it would make you cry to read ’em over. He 
can’t write since his arm was hurt; but he tells 
her what to say, and she’s sealed them with his 
coat of arms, and directed them to Madame 
Luisa de Legarra, and put them in the post- 
office herself. There, what do you think of 
that?” 

‘* How many answers did she ever see ?—hey, 
Mrs. Pickens !—that’s the idea.” 

“Oh, I never thought of that.” And the 
beaming face of a moment ago looked slightly 
crest-fallen. 

“*T don’t doubt her lending him money—not 
amite. You see, Mrs. Pickens, she’s just such 
a fool, and ought not to be left alone twenty- 
four hours. I always said she wasn’t capable of 
taking care of herself. The other one, though, 
has got sense enough, if she ain’t over head and 
ears in love.” 

‘* Where in the world are you going, Judge?” 
asked Mrs. Pickens, in alarm, as he commenced 
to replace his neckcloth—in a leisurely way, how- 
ever, refolding and smoothing it over his knee. 

** Just goin’ to look ’round a little. There’s 
no goin’ to sleep for these plaguy flies. Be 
having mosquitos next thing.” 

‘*But you ain’t going to tell? You won’t get 
him into trouble, poor fellow! after all he’s gone 
through ?” 

**You don’t suppose I’ve got a woman’s 
tongue in my head, now, do you, Mrs. P., and 
can’t keep a thing twenty-four hours?” Where- 
upon he proceeded to array himself, still leisure- 
ly, and with no obvious purpose under the sun 
but getting a breath of fresh air outside. 

Mrs. Pickens, ever easily beguiled, sank into 
her nap with double enjoyment from its post- 
ponement. Mrs. Thomas, in the little dressing- 
room attached to the parlor and bedchamber 
which formed her suit of apartments, sat with 
true Southern enjoyment of the brushing and 
curling process which occupied herself and 
maid the interval between dinner and tea daily. 
Florida was supposed to be quietly following 
the example of the good Mrs. Pickens in the 





adjoining chamber. But, alas! she had not the 
calmness of spirit which metaphorically rocked 
that good lady’s slumbers; and she had stolen 
out of the door communicating with the corri- 
dor, and now stood in the shelter of one of the 
gray, stone pillars supporting the gallery, rest- 
less, eager, starting at every footstep, and hear- 
ing her own heart beat above the din of house 
and street. 

It was a heavier hand than the one she look- 
ed for which was laid on her shoulder, vailed 
only by transparent lace, and gleaming by con- 
trast with the dark stone work against which 
she leaned. 

‘*He won't be here for half an hour yet, 
Miss Flory. I’ve watched him and his cigar 
safe down street. I wouldn’t look after him 
too much though, if I was you, or too long at 
him, when he does come,” said the bantering 
voice of her father’s old friend, Judge Pickens. 
She turned proudly to resent it; but his keen 
gaze turned the blush of anger into her cheek, 
and her eyes sank again. She had always 
dreaded him, and yet they had been so very 
guarded ! 

**T’m an old man, Miss Flory, and I’ve seen 
a little more of the world than you have, by 
fifty years or so. Now I’ve only got one thing 
to say,” and his voice sank to a grave earnest- 
ness. ‘Don’t make any promises that won't 
bear thinking of when you say your prayers, or 
do any thing that would give your father a heart- 
ache.” 

What did he suspect? What did he know? 
She tried to regain her self-control—her voice. 
But the portly figure passed on as leisurely as it 
had strolled up to meet her, and she stood alone 
for a moment in a strange whirl of wonder and 
shameand doubt; then turning suddenly, hurried 
back to the unoccupied parlor of her friend, and, 
burying her face in the sofa pillows, lay quite 
still till the twilight began to gather. 

** Estrella mia! bien mia!” 

**No, no!” she said, starting up and waving 
away the form that bent over her. 

A heavy frown passed over the dark face. 
**T go, then;” and he turned with folded arms. 
**You have decided !” 

**Yes! no—no! Stay one moment, Carlos, 
mi vida,” she murmured, in his own passionate 
tongue. 

**Yes, you do not dare any thing for my 
sake—for Cuba’s. I am deceived. I trusted 
you as my life—my honor. But you are weak 
and irresolute—you are a woman! I goalone; 
at once!” 

“Stay, Carlos! I did not say so. I can not 
tell! Give me one day more—until I am here 
again !” 

** You do not love me.” 

**T do; you can not dream how much!” 

‘¢ But I would die for you, and you will not 
promise.” 

If she did—if she promised to forsake all for 
him—could she recall it in her prayers? Could 
she dare to say to herself that it would not bring 
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down her father’s gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave? She had tried to forget all this before, 
but those few faithful words had loosed con- 
science from the bondage of self-will and pas- 
sion. 

*¢You do not love me,” he said again, look- 
ing down at her with stern coldness. 

But though she held out her hands to him 
and affirmed it more eagerly, a sudden chilling 
conviction that he spoke the truth forced itself 
upon her. It was a strange fascination that 
bound her to him. She could not rest out of 
his sight; every pulse thrilled to the touch of 


his hand; the thought of separation was like | 


death; and, yet, what was love? Trust, con- 
fidence, repose? What if these were its ele- 
ments? In place of them she found only fear, 
and now a suspicion that she could not conquer; 
though she said to herself, again and again, 
that she wronged him cruelly. 

**T am to stay then, and you will go with 
me; you will enter into all our plans; you will 
be a patriot’s wife, and, if I die, weep for me!” 


again. The pause was filled with mad visions 
of conflict and defeat, of a gloomy prison, the 
scaffold, and the block ; that noble head, bared 
for the executioner, rolling in the dust at his 





application for the half of the bed and eighth 
of the wash-stand occupied by Miss Clayton? 
Was Madame to inquire into it too closely? 
By no means. Monsieur Charles Leroux was 
about to return to his affairs in Galveston ; he 
had already been absent too long. How simple 
were all these transactions ! 

It was not term-time, but Judge Pickens 
found much to occupy him in the way of bus- 
iness. What made him so anxious about the 
arrival of the Southern mail, and why did he 
receive so many telegraphic communications? 
They interfered so seriously at last with the 
sleep and appetite of Mrs. Pickens that orders 
were given at the office for the book-keeper to 
retain them until inquired for. Why should 
women desire to know who intended to run for 
Congress, and what decision the political cau- 
cuses at Jonesville and Macon had arrived at— 
especially those entirely satisfied by the share 
of “rights” they had always participated in? 

Juliet Semes was dying of envy. Florida to 


| go North before her—to purchase a bonnet at 
The wild enthusiasm of her nature flashed up | 


Genin’s—to buy gloves at Stewart’s—to dine at 
the St. Nicholas daily—to eat as many ices and 


| as much fruit-cake as she liked, surrounded by 


the fabulous splendors of Taylor’s newly-fres- 
coed and gilded Alhambra! But then Florida 


feet—the fire of those burning eyes quenched | Was not what she had once been to her. “A 


by a stroke! Oh never, never! 
**You do not speak. 


| blight,” as Juliet expressed it, had come over 
I see, I stand alone. | their friendship. 


Not all alone! My noble mother, praying for | How she had blushed over her father’s delight- 


She was certainly fickle. 


her son in exile—the memory of the brave—the | ed allusions to John Habersham when she first 


liberty of my country—these never fail!” 
He struck his hand upon his breast, and she 


could see by the waning light a sudden pallor | 


overspread his features as he sank back heavily 
on the sofa beside her. 

*“‘ Carlos! oh, what can Ido? What is it? 
Ipromise! Speaktome! Do you hear that I 
promise? I will go with you—do all you say!” 

His lip moved, but there were no words; 
only a faint gurgling sound as the bright life- 
blood welled from his lips, crimsoning her white 
arms as she supported him, trickling slowly, 
slowly down the silvery folds of her dress; 
while his eyes, upraised, smiled faintly back to 
hers, as he lay clasped to her heart. 

“Help! help!” Oh, would they never come ? 
Must he die without aid! Her strength, her 
senses suddenly seemed failing her. She had 
killed him! Her coldness and suspicion—her 
mute denial! If he would only smile again— 


only speak—once more unclose those heavy- | 
lidded eyes—she would promise, swear, bind | 
Could she doubt her | 


herself for life or death! 
own heart longer? 





Mrs. Thomas was going North to join her 
husband. That was natural. Major Clayton 
had written to Madame Dubois to remit Flor- 
ida’s last month at school, and allow her to ac- 
company her friend, as he ‘‘felt himself too 
much a prisoner to crops and gout to be able to 
give her that pleasure himself.” Was not her 
board paid in advance ? 





Was there not an! 


came there, and confessed that it might end in 
something one of those days, especially when 


‘she found not another of all Madame’s pupils 


had the slightest claim to being engaged. And 
how she had raved over that young Spaniard 
only at the commencement of the term; so 
wrapped up in him that she forgot, for three 
successive weeks, to borrow the concluding vol- 
ume of ‘“*‘ The Doom of Dunmore; or, the Bride 
ef a Day” from Mrs. Thomas, keeping Juliet in 
torturing suspense! So Miss Semes bore the 
parting by the aid of a wounded spirit, and re- 
tracted the promise she had made to ask Flor- 
ida for her first bridemaid, bestowing the ap- 
pointment on Augusta Middleton, who liked 
confectionery as well as she did, and shared her 
passion for shrimps and pickled limes. 

The Wilmington boat lay, lazily puffing and 
blowing, at the end of its long, dirty wharf. 
“Uncles,” with wrinkled, black faces and frosty 
hair, walked around the freight as if to calcu- 
late to a certainty the lightest end to take hald 
of. The ‘‘boys,” who drove jingling, dilapi- 
dated hacks, and private carriages, scarcely 
fresher or more elegant, made great displays of 
energy in shouting, ‘‘Clar de track!” and ‘¢‘ Wha’ 
you *bout dere ?” but had none to expend on the 
baggage which presently blocked up the gang- 
way. Little groups of passengers and their 
friends began to crystallize about the deck and 
in the cabin. Frail invalids, who had come 


southward full of hope, and now only prayed 
that they might reach home to die, looked out 
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wearily at the glare and bustle, and longed for 
the fresh sea-breeze that was to give them mo- 
mentary vigor again$ while gay belles, who had 
fluttered through race-week and February balls, 
turned impatiently away from these living ser- 
mons on the vanity of life. 

Conspicuous among these stood Florida’s 
new chaperone in the gayest of plaid silks and 
the most cherry-colored of ribbons, bandying 
jests and compliments with her own train of 
gallants and any who might chance to claim 
acquaintanceship from neighboring circles. So 
completely was she absorbed in the triumphs of 
the moment that nothing short of an explosion 
would have distracted her attention from the 
business in hand. 

How long the hour seemed to Florida, alone 
in her state-room, breathing the close, heated 
air, unable to fix her thoughts for a moment on 
the book she had taken mechanically to stifle 
thought and reflection. It was too late now. 
She had promised—she had taken an oath so 
fearful that her lips trembled to pronounce it, 
and in three days more it would be sealed by 
marriage vows. 

Already she obeyed Legarra as if she had 
been his slave; ever since that terrible night, 
and those days of utter prostration which fol- 
lowed, when she was maddened by their separ- 
ation and his danger, a frown, an approach to 
agitation on his part, triumphed. It was the 
same unquestioning servitude she had so often 
wondered at in Mrs. Thomas, when she first 
knew the secret bond between them, and how 
even her jewels were pawned to furnish the 
sums he demanded, always to be paid by those 
remittances that never came. A hard, unnat- 
ural feeling rose up whenever she thought of 
her father; but now that distance, and oaths, 
and a lifetime were separating them, it gave 
way to an anguish that almost forced her to cry 
out. The narrow berth seemed like a coffin in- 
closing, stifling her. Was this a foretaste of 
the days that were to come? What was re- 
morse like ?—penitence unavailing, and finding 
no place for forgiveness, though sought care- 
fully with tears? 

‘“*The gentleman, Miss—” and the yellow- 
turbaned face of the stewardess followed the 
slight tap that announced her at the door. 

‘**Yes, directly,” she said, almost sullenly, so 
unlike the greeting the coming of a betrothed 
lover should receive. It was his own arrange- 
ment that they should remain in their respect- 
ive state-rooms until they had crossed the bar, 
to avoid the possibility of any uncomfortable 
encounter,or questioning. Why had he in- 
truded on her so soon? She waited to wrap a 
shawl about her and shade her face with a vail 
before she went out to meet him. But it was 
not the dark form of the Cuban that filled up 
the narrow entrance of the passage leading to 
the saloon. John Habersham’s kindly face, 
softened into strange gravity, startled her more 
even than her father’s would have done. And 
behind him, with a package of letters and busi- 





ness-like papers, Judge Pickens raised his hand 
warningly. 

She followed them without a word, clinging 
to John Habersham’s arm as she threaded the 
crowd, passing the state-room, where Legarra 
was content to remain a voluntary prisoner, and 
so close to the unconscious Mrs. Thomas that 
their vails fluttered together for an instant ; 
they crossed the slippery gangway; it was with- 
drawn the next moment; black, turbid, impass- 
able waters swelled up between them and the 
heavy hull turned seaward. She felt that her 
father was dying, and that she deserved it; and 
she felt, besides, as Peter might have done when 
the angel guided him past the sleeping guards, 
and he heard the great iron gates of the prison 
clank together behind him. 

Mrs. Thomas, ‘‘ weak but not wicked,” pur- 
chased the absence of her vindictive and re- 
criminating escort by nearly the full amount 
of the liberal check received from her husband 
for her expenses Northward; and Florida’s 
trunks, strange to say, were added to the russet 
box inscribed “ C. L., Galveston, Texas,” though 
what use he could possibly make of a lady’s 
wardrobe Mrs. Thomas could not divine. Nev- 
ertheless it saved her all thought and perplexity 
regarding them, and she was too thankful to pur- 
chase liberty at any price. 

Mrs. Pickerfs wonders to this day how “that 
runaway barber from New Orleans, who im- 
posed on Flory Clayton so shamefully, ever 
learned French and Spanish so beautifully, and 
got money enough from Mrs. Thomas to pay 
his board bills: above all, how he ever man- 
aged to hold that stuff that every body took for 
blood in his mouth, and talk, too, when he had 
those turns! No wonder Florida was frighten- 
ed, poor thing! with that horrid story of an in- 
ward wound, and she had come as near as any 
thing to offering to nurse him herself when he 
was pretending to be sick after it!” She ad- 
mires her husband’s shrewdness and sagacity 
more than ever, and thinks he ought to be made 
Judge of the Supreme Court, since she found 
how quietly he tracked the antecedents of their 
late foreign acquaintance by telegraph and de- 
tective, and proved that letter of Major Clay- 
ton’s to Madame Dubois a forgery, ‘‘ though he 
said any body might have seen that with half 
an eye!” she adds to any new acquaintance to 
whom she may happen to be detailing the only 
romance in real life in which she ever enacted 
@ part. 

Florida Clayton is Mrs. Habersham now—a 
noted housekeeper, and excellent mistress to a 
crowd of sable attendants, whose clothes she 
cuts, and whose children she looks after, as well 
as two of her own, Clayton and Calhoun, mis- 
taken by most people for twins. When the 
busy day is over, and she sits by her husband 
on the broad piazza, while he smokes his cigar 
and caresses the dear head laid upon his knee, 
she looks thoughtfully out from the deep shad- 
ows of the magnolias on to the far-off lights of 
her father’s house shining faintly through the 
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distance, and thinks how grateful she ought to | ual nature, work has been ordained to improve 


be that he is spared to her, and that John for- 
gave her so nobly, and made her a loved and 
honored wife, when he knew all. 


the earth, and render it a fit theatre for the dis- 
plays of Christian virtue. How beautifully are 
religion and work united in the Decalogue ? 


Yes, all; for pure wife and mother as she is, | The divine command is to labor “six days,” 


her face burns with a sudden glow of shame as 
she wonders if he does not sometimes recollect 


with bitterness that her forehead has been touch- 





and to rest on the ‘‘ seventh.” If we do not 
work for six days we can have no Sabbath ; for 
the Sabbath, no matter how observed, can not 


ed by other lips than his—polluted lips that she | be a religious day to him who fails to labor 
shudders to recall. But this memory is her | through the other period of the week. Idleness 
punishment, not his bane; for when she kneels | | cam never have a Sabbath; luxury and ennui, 
by his side and winds her arms around him in wasting all their time in ‘“‘inglorions sloth,” 


a mute plea for forgiveness, burying her face-— 
for at such moments she can not raise her eyes 
to his—he lifts her brow and banishes the guilty 
flush with gentle, womanly kisses that speak 
more lovingly than words. 





ENJOYING OUR WORK. 

HE most of people who live in a Christian 
community believe that work is a divine in- 
stitution; but there are few who have more 
than a general idea of what is meant by work 
as a divine law. As for tracing the wisdom of 
God in it, they never think of such a thing. 
Content to know that, somehow, it is connect- 
ed with the system of Providence, and operates 
to the moral advantage of society, they take no 
pains to investigate its close relations to the 
character and future welfare of man. Such 


persons can readily see how work provides daily 


bread and clothing—how it moves the whole 
machinery of business—how it creates a nation’s 
wealth, and builds up the power of material civ- 
ilization. Beyond this their thoughts never ex- 
tend. Hence their opinions on this subject are 
defective; and they never realize half the good 
of work, because of their imperfect conceptions 
of its true value. 

Work is not a mere provision for animal 
wants. Without doubt it was designed to be 
the means of our livelihood; but this is its low- 
est use. Work feeds and clothes us. It gives 
us homes, and furnishes comforts and luxuries. 
All this it does as God’s ordinance; but it does 
much more. Work is a great auxiliary to the 
moral and spiritual interests of life. Not only 
does it tend to preserve us from vice, but it pro- 
motes virtue, by occupying our time, training 
our faculties, and disciplining our nature to pa- 
tient, persevering efforts. Work may supply 
our bodily and social wants; may yield all that 
the present and future require for sustenance 
and support ; and yet its obligations are not dis- 
charged. It is a moral and spiritual law, or- 
dained by the Creator to exercise our higher at- 
tributes—to aid in forming a pure and elevated 
tone of character. For the sake of the mind, 
nto less than for the body, are we appointed to be 
creatures of toil. The “‘ sweat of the brow” has 
a deeper meaning than is derived from nerves 
and muscles, while ‘‘ thorns and thistles” speak 
another language besides the curse. Work is a 
part of that economy which contemplates the re- 
newing of our ruined race. If Christianity has 
been sent into the world to redeem our spirit- 





deaden their capacity for its repose. The two 
institutions—weekly labor and Sabbath rest— 
are joined together, and neither has any signi- 
ficance without the other. Both, therefore, 
are typical: institutions looking to the future, 
and foreshadowing ideas greater than them- 
selves. 

No man should feel that his work is a mere 
earthly necessity. Nor ought he to look upon 
it as drudgery. Whatever are its burdens and 
toils, there is always a thought, a sublime 
thought beneath them, which is, that there is 
a great intellectual and moral benefit in all his 
appointed tasks. Of this benefit nothing should 
deprive him. Nothing can deprive him of it, 
if he is a sincere, right-minded, true-hearted 
man. Daily industry may not fully repay his 
hard exertions; all his struggling may yield 
him but a scanty remuneration ; but beyond this 
there is another reward. There is a strength 
of will, a silent endurance, a peaceful reconcili- 
ation to the dispensations of Providence, a heroic 
trust, that elevate and ennoble his humble toil. 
So far as a man considers the higher connec- 
tions of his work, that far is he above circum- 
stances. In that sphere the penuriousness of 
capital, the grinding selfishness of employers 
can not reach him. Hence there is always an 
opportunity for him to enjoy his work. Let its 
earthly aspects be ever so discouraging, it has 
more than food and raiment in it. The pres- 
ence of a divine spirit is there—a wise and 
beautiful law established by the benevolence of 
God—and wherever that law is obeyed, wher- 
ever its wisdom and beauty are felt, the good- 
ness of the Infinite One comes to the heart and 
enriches its feelings. A man works all the 
better by thus entering into the moral import of 
labor. God’s laws justify themselves to our 
reason. If we yicld our intelligence to their 
excellence, as well as our service to their au- 
thority, they become means to improve and 
exalt our character. No one avails himself of 
the entire power of any great law, be it natural 
or moral, unless the convictions of his mind, no 
less than his actions, are offered in homage to 
its wisdom and love. For the obedience that 
honors God is not a blind, thoughtless obedience, 
but one that sees the embodiment of Himself in 
His laws, and seeks therein for fellowship with 
Him. Men grossly err, therefore, who find in 
work nothing more than a provision for outward 
life. For them the presence of God is there. 


If they labor aright, the purity and glory of His 
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nature will shine through the law and brighten 
the spiritual faculties of their being. 

To enjoy our work, we must be conscious of 
personal improvement through its instrumental- 
ity. It must afford employment to the mind, 
stimulating the active powers of the intellect, 
and enlisting the feelings. Not only must it 
keep the attention awake, but it must exercise 
skill and ingenuity, and besides this lead the 
thought beyond its own immediate requisitions 
and quicken its functions. If our work fail to 
occupy the thinking faculties, it soon degener- 
ates into dull routine. The freshness of the 
mind is lost, attention becomes mechanical, 
habits put un end to vigor, and the whole in- 
tellect sinks into a sluggish mass. All occupa- 
tions, in this respect, are not alike.. Some are 
more intellectual than others. Few, however, 
are necessarily deadening to the intellect. By 
far the larger part of human employments tend 
to cultivate and enlarge the mind, and if we 
used them aright they would be constant means 
of intellectual progress. There is always some- 
thing to be learned from them. The most com- 
mon day-labor, the humblest mechanical pur- 
suit, have some connection with natural laws 
and objects, which, if properly studied, expand 
the thought and refine the taste. Every thing 
is an outlet into a grand universe, in which 
truth awaits the honest, earnest seeker. Books 
and men are not the only teachers. Nature is 
full of private help. Intellectual friends are 
never wanting. A mind open to instruction, 
anxious to learn, burning with eagerness to 
know, is sure of aid and counsel. Hugh Mil- 
ler found the science of Geology in his business 
as a stone-mason, and Pallissy, the potter, had 
an ample field unfolded to his genius while he 
worked in ores and earths. How much of poetry 
Burns saw and felt as he followed the plow! 
What visions of beauty and glory rose upon the 
mind of the Ettrick Shepherd as he watched his 
flocks on the hill-sides of Scotland! If our 
work is in itself not directly intellectual, let 
us remember what Bloomfield the poet and 
farm-laborer, Drew the metaphysician, Bunyan 
the Bedford tinker, accomplished. These men 
worked and thought. They had minds not to 
be satisfied with the occupations of their hands. 
Carey belonged to this class of men. They do 
not reach distinction by the avenues that others 
tread in their heralded mirch to the summits 
of greatness, but through hidden paths, aloof 
from the crowd, away from observation, their 
instincts guide them up the steep of fame. 

In this view work is discipline. Day by day 
it gives one a greater command over his facul- 
ties, over himself; teaching him a patient sub- 
mission to wise laws, exercising him in the 
knowledge acquired by effort and experience, 
and withal fitting his mind for other and higher 
tasks. Any work, if well done, makes a man 
more aman. However humble that work may 
be, its faithful performance employs something 
more than skill of hand and ingenuity of brain. 
The moral nature of the soul enters into the 





thing done, and it is a stronger nature for every 
effort put forth to express itself. No law of life 
is more beautiful than that which provides the 
conditions of progress in whatever is honestly 
and honorably executed. Give a man the 
homeliest employment, and if it occupy him 
aright it will tend to qualify him for something 
better. True work never enslaves and degrades 
the mind. Instead of this, it continually calls 
out the rational qualities of our being, and trains 
them for vigor and scope in other departments 
of life. In his sonnet to Milton, Wordsworth 
says: 
“And yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay.” 

The great poet, gifted with that insight which 
reads the heart in its relations to outward objects, 
knew how “ owliest duties” are the firmest step- 
ping-stones in all advancement. For the same 
reason the ‘ lowliest” work may bring us near- 
er to God, and develop a capacity for what lies 
beyond itself. A man never knows the future 
purposes of Providence toward himself. But 
this is always to be believed and felt; viz., if a 
man will faithfully do the work assigned him, 
living up to the measure of his lot and perfect- 
ing himself according to the opportunity grant- 
ed him, the good Providence that rules the world 
will not deny him the means of progress. One 
should work evermore in this hopeful, trusting 
spirit, for the temper of mind in which he toils 
is more important than any outward result. 
Business may yield profit, sagacity may find 
short roads to wealth, hard work may bring 
houses and lands, but it is all a sad failure if a 
man grows not thereby into a larger manliness 
of soul. For the material can never compen- 
sate for the loss of the spiritual, and a defraud- 
ed heart is infinitely worse than a bankrupt 
purse. 

Probably no truth in human history is more 
frequently and strikingly illustrated than the 
one now under consideration. Men are not 
suddenly and amply endowed for great posi- 
tions, nor is it usual for them, by one quick and 
mighty bound, to spring into the leadership of 
society. Not only is time demanded, but toil 
and service are sternly required of him who 
is destined to achieve something for his race. 
How forcibly David's life-exemplified this fact! 
No one, perhaps, could have seen any connec- 
tion between the sheepfold and the kingdom of 
Israel. Wise men would have been puzzled to 
trace the relation that a boy’s careless existence, 
lying on the hill-sides of Judea and watching 
the grazing flocks, bore to a destiny of incom- 
parable grandeur. What occasion was there 
here for the exercise of those virtues that were, 
in after years, to make David’s reign a memo- 
rable era in the career of Israel? And yet we 
know that this mode of life, its peculiar cireum- 
stances, its secluded thoughtfulness, its silent 
meditativeness, its mute companionship with 
nature, all went far, under divine influence, to 
mould him for future distinction. The encount- 
er with ‘‘a lion and a bear” was more than a 
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victory of physical force ; for it was a moral les- 
son, never forgotten, of where his strength lay, 
and what unseen hands helped him. Then, 
too, how much he owed to his daily task—how 
his watchful offices over the sheep lifted his 
heart to the great Shepherd—how the vast heav- 
ens above him prompted the inquiry, ‘‘ What is 
man, that Thou art mindful of him?” Had he 
not been a shepherd-boy, dwelling away from 
the haunts of men, enjoying the open freedom 
of nature, and living in the fellowship of beau- 
tiful or sublime scenes, he would never have 
felt the presence of God in the material universe, 
nor had that profound insight into the ways of 
His ever-working providence that has invested 
his Psalms with such a hallowed interest. In 
this history of David we see that even miracu- 
lous power did not disdain to recognize the use 
of ordinary means. The simple life of a shep- 
herd-boy trained him for one of the grandest 
theatres on which man ever acted. It awak- 
ened thoughts and feelings, inspired impulses, 
quickened affections, that not only educated the 
mind of a nation, but for many centuries have 
proved a blessing and a joy to the most culti- 
vated intellect, to the Christian piety of the 
world. Had God chosen he might have made 
his intellect an image-chamber of the universe 
by direct inspiration, and, with the quickening 
touch of his hand, opened all the founts of feel- 
ing to send forth sweeter and healthier waters 
than those which miraculously rolled their glad 
stream along the pathway of Israel in the des- 
ert. But there was a ‘‘more excellent way.” 
Better for him, better for the world, that the 
seal of Heaven should be set on the ordinary in- 
cidents, the everyday scenes of life, and that 
out of these, by slow and painful strife, a soul 
of strength and majesty should emerge. 

If we would enjoy our work, we must accept 
it as a divine thing and put our whole heart in 
it. Work that is a mere contract with men— 
work that has exclusive reference to hours and 
tasks—is not work in that truer sense which 
conveys the meaning of labor as an institution 
ordained by God to renew the face of external 
nature, and to restore man’s sovereignty over 
the inferior orders of creation. Industry and 
skill—the strong muscle, the resolute will, the 
cultivated mind—may remove a portion of the 
curse that rests on the globe. Machinery may 
lessen the “ sweat of the brow,” and science may 
raise productive crops in the place of the thorn 
and thistle. The landscape may smile beneath 
the toils of a cheerful peasantry, while enter- 
prise, commanding the services of philosophy 
and art, may build cities and expand its mag- 
nificent system of trade and commerce over 
continents and oceans. These are vast results. 
But work, as a divine ordinance, has far nobler 
ends to accomplish. To subdue nature—to 
bring the soil, the atmosphere, the waters under 
its sway—to convert the earth into a home fit 
for man: this is the humblest part of its office. 
If our lost sovereignty over the material uni- 
verse, so far as delegated to man, is thus to be 





recovered, the sovereign must be prepared for 
his empire and rule. Of what avail will be the 
reconstruction of the palace if the royal mind is 
not clothed with a dignity, a strength, a glory 
in unison with its high enthronement? Work, 
therefore, is designed to assist in preparing man 
for this foretold ascendency over matter. But 
work, by itself, can never contribute to this re- 
sult. A moral spirit, which Christianity breathes 
into all true industry and business, must pene- 
trate our work. It will then refine and en- 
noble our being; and as the “ six days” of toil 
are tributary in God’s economy to the Sabbath, 
so all our labor will blend with religion in puri- 
fying and exalting our nature. 





MARRIED TO THE MAN OF HER 
CHOICE. 

oe TEMPLEMAN was no ordinary 

child. In appearance, in manner, she dif- 
fered from other children; and that difference 
can best be defined by a simple statement—she 
was never called Fanny. Readers will judge 
what the peculiar character of a child must be 
who has never known an endearing diminutive. 
But let them beware lest their judgment be too 
harsh. Frances was passionately loved by her 
parents, respected by all who knew her, and was 
herself warm and true, though not demonstra- 
tive in her attachments. She was reserved, not 
cold; full of controlled spirit, not wild, nor, in 
its lightsomest sense, gay; dutiful, though will- 
ful; obliging, but careless of praise. 

At eighteen she was the proudest of all the 
proud beauties of her State. In thought, in 
feeling, she had been a woman years before, 
and now was mistaken for a woman of twenty- 
five. She was much courted, mainly by men 
of position, advanced in life; younger admirers 
hung upon her movements, never daring to ad- 
vance. It was predicted that this woman would 
make a brilliant match, and none other, for 
never was there a woman seemingly more fitted 
for a marriage of convenience. Her queenly 
form, her high manner, her silvery but deliber- 
ate accents, claimed as their appropriate sphere 
the loftiest position in society. 

One who knew her well—he was her first 
cousin and only intimate friend—doubted if she 
would ever marry at all. He knew that toa 
woman eminently refined and intellectual the 
choice of a husband was a problem almost too 
hard to be solved. Such a woman may not 
confide in her instincts, for instinct in such wo- 
men is subjected to the domination of reason ; 
and when a momentous question is transferred 
for decision from a woman’s heart to a woman’s 
mind, the issue is always protracted, and, of ne- 
cessity, most painful. It is a suit in English 
Chancery, the decision of which can scarcely 
ever be satisfactory. Passion, be it of the warm- 
est, as most surely it is when its exhibition is 
suppressed—passion is frittered away under the 
slow and calm examination of conflicting claims. 
And when, at last, the tardy decision is reached 
—when the suitor is elected—he is elected not 
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gladly, not with the sweetly-thrilling assent and 
unfearing, boundless confidence of the heart, 
but with the dispassionate coolness of the judg- 
ment, as a choice of evils. How repugnant. it 
must be for a woman, in whom exists even a 
trace of natural delicacy, to place her person 
and destiny coldly in the keeping of a man, 
simply because he is a man, many, very many 
women know, alas! too well. 

Frances Templeman was as far above the in- 
fluence of sordid motives as she was above the 
reach of all merely worldly considerations and 
opinions petty, because purely egotistical. Nat- 
urally self-reliant, she had great need to be more 
so, now that in her early womanhood she was 
left without a parent and without a guardian in 
whom she could in the least confide. Averse 
to conversation upon the subject of love, her 
* views were nevertheless well known. They 
were speculative and unexact, more nice than 
comprehensive, subtle rather than truae—as opin- 
ions of an unknown feeling must ever be. The 
highest tuition of her emotional nature—that 
nature, which, while it is the most docile pupil 
of passion, is at the same time the best teacher 
of the intellect—she had never experienced. 
She had never loved. It is much to say even 
of a dull girl, that she has reached the age of 
eighteen without having ever loved; it is almost 
impossible to believe when asserted of a girl 
exquisitely organized in body asin mind. Yet 
it was literally true of Frances Templeman. 
Whoever chooses may believe that her pride, 
her will (or any other quality that made her the 
exalted woman she was), suppressed the first 
tender germs of the ‘‘sweet disorder ;” but he, 
before whom her inmost soul lay unsheltered as 
lake before the sun, knows that she had never 
felt its lightest movement. The natural infer- 
ence would be that she was insusceptible ; and, 
satisfied with this inference, many will dismiss 
her, as something more or less than woman. 
But she was a woman, and precisely such a wo- 
man as a pure, moral atmosphere and an ad- 
vanced civilization tend to produce. Her coun- 
terpart may be found, not in many cities, but in 
almost every village of this republic. 

Further removed from the vice of sentiment- 
ality than the vast majority even of men, she 
nevertheless possessed the sentiment of love in 
its most subtle, which is its most concentrated, 
form. Could a proper object have been found, 
this sentiment might have known the arterial 
warmth of life; and he who had been blessed 
with her love, in true reciprocal appreciation, 
would have had but little to ask for in the life 
to come. But as the eye is dead to all forces 
save only the impalpable ether of light, so her 
susceptibility was of a fineness not to be moved 
by gross or ordinary influences, and lay dor- 
mant, but not dead, within her. 

It is questionable whether, taking personal 
happiness alone into view, such a woman ought 
ever to marry; certainly it is unfortunate when, 
as a result of abstract reasoning, she concludes 
that she should. This Frances Templeman 





did, and thus women like to her are prone to 
do. 
Her purpose fixed, she acted with yet more 
than her wonted prudence and deliberation. 
Five years passed away before she made her 
choice. Her reserve, and the common belief 
that she had decided never to marry, repelled 
many suitors; but her fresh and peerless beauty 
retained many more. There was no danger of 
her being compelled to choose the crooked stick. 
Suitors of seven years’ standing were tied to 
her chariot wheels when she drove in triumph 
through the golden gates of matrimony. Was 
it indeed a triumph? So far as human power 
could judge it was. 

Her decision was no secret to her cousin. It 
was his pleasure at all times, it was his duty 
now, to defer to a penetration infinitely superior 
tohisown. Hemadenoopposition. Sheknew 
men well. The values of wealth, of intellect, 
of birth, position, strength of character, and of 
amiability, she had estimated accurately. All 
these desiderata, in just and rare proportion, 
seemed combined in the person of her choice. 

He was, of course, much older than herself. 
A widower with several children (most of whom, 
fortunately, were too nearly grown to require 
the arduous attentions or to imbibe the natural 
hatred of a step-mother). Judge Blondel im- 
posed no harder task upon his bride than to do 
the honors of a house, which, if not the most 
imposing, was the most beautiful, for situation 
and architectural finish, of all the residences in 
a country noted for the loveliness of its scenery 
and the wealth and culture of its inhabitants. 
A more befitting mistress could not have been 
chosen. From the first moment she displayed, 
in that seat of social elegance, the natural ease 
and grace of a woman familiar with the com- 
mand of a large and polished household. 

Between herself and her husband there ap- 
peared to exist a cordiality of good feeling which 
has ever been, and ever will be, mistaken for 
unanimity of sentiment and of will, and which, 
so long as the mistake remains undiscovered, 
answers all or nearly all the ends of a perfect 
congeniality. When a son was born to them, 
Frances Blondel thought the measure of her 
happiness was full, and in the abundance of her 
joy blessed God for that he had bestowed upon 
her the husband and man of her choice. 

It is an error made by every young mother, 
especially if she be a cultivated woman married 
to a man of refinement and kind disposition—it 
is an error common to such mothers to confuse 
and blend the sources of loves which are dis- 
tinct in origin, distinct in application, distinct 
in gratification. But in time the distinction 
becomes clear. No love can be purer or more 
intense than a mother’s; indeed, in certain 
moods, it seems almost sacrilegious to compare 
any other love with that; but every woman 
knows that in her breast there is another fount- 
ain—strong, full, bright, warm—which seeks 
and finds repose for its ever-welling waters only 
in the ample ocean of a husband’slove. If this 
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flowing tide find never its true reservoir, there 
happens in the woman’s soul that calamity which 
any attempt at definition would serve only to 
obscure, but which many women, alas! how 
many, understand too well. 

Why it was that Frances Blondel could not 
love her husband it would be impossible to say. 
In all the relations of life he exhibited precise- 
ly those traits which go to make, humanly speak- 
ing, a perfect man. If he was not brilliant, he 
had that excellent balance of the intellectual 
faculties which is every where reckoned better 
than brilliance; if he was less wealthy than his 
office and his hereditary estates might have 
made him, it was because of a liberality to his 
children and a silent charity to the poor that 
did him honor: he lacked not one of the com- 
forts or the elegances of life; and he was 
withal the best of neighbors, the most uxorious 
of husbands, and the kindest of masters. Nor 
was he very deficient in sentiment. Why such 
a man should not have commanded the heart- 
whole reverence of Frances Blondel, or of any 
woman, it is useless to ask. But wherein con- 
sists the mystery of that effect we name ‘ love,” 
and what constitutes the rational basis of that 
adoration which the first women of earth have 
entertained and cherished, against all scorn and 
contumely and poverty, for men hideous with 
faults? Weknownot. We read of, and easily 
comprehend, what has been styled a “cold per- 
fection of character.” But Judge Blondel was 
not chargeable with coldness; on the contrary, 
he was a man innately warm and true, and per- 
sistent in his affections; he had, besides, more 
than enough of the leaven of human infirmity 
to entitle him to human love. Why did not 
Frances love him? Go ask her. Her cousin 
never dared. 

This unexplained something, which, like the 
virtues of medicines, is ascertainable only upon 
trial—this something that makes or unmakes 
the happiness of marriages among the cultiva- 
ted, the gifted—this something (call it spiritual 
affinity if you will) it is which renders matri- 
mony the lottery it has been proclaimed to be 
the world over, in all time. It rests with all 
of us, each to determine for himself whether he 
will adventure the chances of this lottery. The 
prizes are magnificent—but the risk is immense! 

When that cousin who continued after her 
marriage to be the intimate friend of Frances 
Blondel that he had been before—when that 
cousin ascertained that all was not well with 
her, it was, he now knows, long after she her- 
self had perfectly understood the cause and the 
incurable nature of her trouble. So far as 
words go, that trouble has never been hinted, 
nor will it ever be. But there are revealing 
lights of the eye, which, when they are sought 
and met by kindred beams, leave nothing to be 
told, and say much that is beyond the power 
of speech. Frances knew that her secret was a 
secret no longer, but she also knew that it was 
safe even to the grave; and, assured of this, 
her unimparted confidence was a relief to her. 





Her cousin for a time believed the ailment a 
physical one, and Frances herself, although far 
too wise to be deceived as to its true nature or 
to be seduced into poisoning herself with drugs, 
was not unwilling that others should attribute 
to a feeble constitution a misfortune of the soul 
which could never be explained. She gladly 
accepted the alleviation of travel, and saw all 
that was worthy to be seen in America or in 
Europe. 

How vain to such an invalid are all such 
tours! One ever-recurring question darkens 
the bright way, saddens the gay march. ‘‘What 
joy, what infinite rapture might not these scenes 
afford if my destiny were all it could—all it 
should be!” For the afflicted soul, ever too 
blind to the calamities of others, sees but its own 
woe, deems itself the special object of Divine in- 
justice, and claims as its proper due a happi- © 
ness accorded never to any of mortal birth. De- 
frauded of this happiness, it may meckly sub- 
mit to the will of the Unchangeable One, and 
find its reward in a substituted peace. But it 
is and can be only a substitution; the original 
birth-right joy, consciously lost to the soul, must 
leave a vacuum, sad, vast, never to be filled. 

Thirty years have been numbered since Mrs, 
Blondel returned from Europe, and sought, in the 
cares of her household and in the education of 
her children, that nepenthe she could never find 
amidst the most beautiful scenery and in the 
gayest capitals of the world. It may be believed 
that the faithful discharge of the high and holy 
duties of a mother brings sweet recompense, 
while it leaves small opportunity for the mind 
to dwell upon its private griefs. The flight 
of years, too, naturally lessens the rigor of all 
grief dependent upon ungratified sentiment, and 
places the deferred and different happiness in 
the permanency beyond the grave. But neither 
duty performed nor the deadening influences of 
Time, can assuage to the point of forgetfulness 
a malady like that with which Frances Blondel 
was seized. In those lonely hours which come 
the oftener the more we seek to avoid them, the 
agony returns with force proportioned to its de- 
lay. No strength of will, and no intensity of 
prayer, avails to fortify the soul against that re- 
turn. 

The sons and daughters of Frances Blondel 
grew up to man’s and woman’s estate, the pride, 
and justly the pride and joy, of her own and her 
hushand’s life. In intelligence, in excellence 
of manners and of morals, in obedient reverence 
for their parents, her children had no superiors, 
and scarcely any equals. Nor was the beauty 
of their persons at all unworthy their cultivated 
minds and admirable dispositions. He who 
could have beheld the Blondel family, assem- 
bled, as it often was, in the soft twilights of 
summer, under the portico, festooned and per- 
fumed with luxuriant vines ; he who could have 
beheld that group, in the perfection of its har- 
mony and the beauty of the contrasted ages of 
its members, would never have dreamed that 
the pale mother, who presided with such sweet 
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dignity over the group, had aught to account| ness of its manifold relations. Her vigorous 
for her pallor, save that wearing-out of the | mind, in the vain attempt to escape the contem- 
physical system from which scarcely any Ameri- | plation of what appears to it an ill-starred des- 
can mother is exempt. But could he have be- | tiny, has sought and obtained knowledge of mat- 
come intimately acquainted with the family, he | ters most foreign to an ordinary and contented 
would have been struck by the fact, apparently | woman’s thoughts. It is painful to see with what 
unaccountable, that this mother, so happily mar- | feverish pleasure and unfeminine boldness she 
ried to the man of her choice, was strongly, al- | will discuss the most recondite questions of poli- 
most bitterly opposed to marriage in the ab- | tics, of constitutional and of international law. 
stract, and particularly to the marriage of any | A nice sense of duty to her daughters has ad- 
of her own children. And so great was the | vised her to intrust the greater portion of the 
force of her character, the influence of her train- | household cares to them, and it is the leisure 
ing, and the reverential awe in which she was | afforded by the removal of these cares which 
held by her sons and daughters, that the vio- | must be filled, perforce, by the driest, the most 
lence of her antipathy to matrimony scarcely | unprofitable studies. 
equaled the fear of that institution which had| ‘This-wasted old woman is a Christian in the 
mastered their young and plastic minds. With- | best meaning of the term. She repines not; 
out well knowing why, they regarded marriage | but the dead corpse of a life which should have 
as perhaps the very worst of human ills, a ca-| been lived, of a system of intense emotions 
lamity to be shunned at all hazards, to be ac- | which found not their normal activity, can not 
cepted only upon the plea of necessity—a plea, | be worn beside the throbbing heart without 
it need scarcely be said, which can never be | producing disastrous and unconcealable effects 
urged by those who, like themselves, were | upon soul and body. Upon the one, doubt, 
placed beyond the provocation of “bettering | terrible half-faith; upon the other, miserable 
their condition.” nervous unsatisfaction. The cause of these ef- 
If, when his wife first commenced to instill | fects may be, and happily in her case is, mis- 
this antipathy into the minds of his children, a understood ; but the effects remain. 
suspicion, as to its origin and nature, arose in The evil of Frances Blondel’s unhappy mar- 
the heart of Judge Blondel, that suspicion was | riage to the man of her choice is confined to 
never nursed into the hideous form and life of | the cousin who owns her untold secret. He it 
jealousy, but suffered, amidst the whirl of pro-| is who returns from silent and piteous inter- 
fessional duties, to sink into the catalogue of | views with her, having in his inmost heart an 
‘*woman’s whims,” unworthy to be seriously | acute and irrepressible sense of injustice, which 
combated or remembered. At length this | wounds him because of its deadly impiety, yet 
“whim” assumed to his eye the graver aspect | will not away. Worse than this sense of in- 
of a hobby, all the more ridiculous the graver | justice is the vain and painful questioning of 
it became. He was fond of joking his wife in | his soul concerning the compensation possible 
company about it, and, so adroit was her tact, | for her in the coming life, whose dread approach 
she encouraged him to joke the more. The | marches fast upon himself and upon the wretch- 
Judge, now in his seventieth year, has as little | ed woman, who sinned not in choosing the man 
conception of the true meaning of this ‘‘ hobby” | of her choice. The soul of Frances can not 
as he has of the atomic condition of the remot- | find a fitting sphere elsewhere than on high; 
est stars. Well for him that it isso; for, ad- but in heaven there is neither marrying nor giv- 
vanced as he is, the heart within him is not so | ing in marriage; and in all the bright and end- 
callous but it would burst on the instant with | less cycles of eternity there must cleave in- 
utter mortification and terror—terror because | separably to her the sad remembrance of a part, 
never, after the discovery, could he trust any | and perhaps the sweetest part, of human life, 
of his senses again. He would seem mad to | lost, lost, lost! 
his own view, and to have lived mad and blind. 


Frances Blondel, younger than she looks, at + 
the age of fifty-three, presents a spectacle and THE VIRGINIANS. 














a lesson that must bring grief and almost de- BY W. M. THACKERAY. 

spair to the heart of him who sces and interprets 

them aright. The wife-life, the wife-love, the CHAPTER XLI. 

wife-woman are dead (so far as the palsy of RAKE’S PROGRESS. 

entire inaction hath power to kill them) within EOPLE were still very busy in Henry War- 
her, and have been dead years, long years ago. rington’s time (not that our young gentle- 


Every other joy of earth, save only the great joy | man took much heed of the controversy) in de- 
of the wedded soul, she has known in boundless | termining the relative literary merits of the an- 
abundance. Yet they have not sufficed to give | cients and the moderns; and the learned, and 
elasticity and strength to a frame, naturally | the world with them, indeed, pretty generally 
strong with the strength of exceeding organic | pronounced in favor of the former. The mod- 
fineness, nor to remove the melancholy from a | erns of that day are the ancients of ours, and 
mind originally possessed of that highest cheer- | we speculate upon them in the present year of 
fulness which comes of a serene temperament | grace, as our grandchildren, a hundred years 
and a clear perception of truth in the full wide- | hence, will give their judgment about us. As 
Vor. XVII.—No. 101.—U uv 
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for your book-learning, O respectabie ancestors 
(though, to be sure, you have the mighty Gib- 
bon with you), I think you will own that you 
are beaten, and could point to a couple of pro- 
fessors at Cambridge and Glasgow who know 
more Greek than was to be had in your time in 
all the universities of Europe, including that of 
Athens, if such an one existed. As for science, 
you were scarce more advanced than those hea- 
then to whom in literature you owned yourselves 
inferior. And in public and private morality ? 
Which is the better, this actual year 1858, or 
its predecessor a century back? Gentlemen of 
Mr. Disraeli’s House of Commons! has every 
one of you his price, as in Walpole’s or Newcas- 
tle’s time—or (and that is the delicate question) 
have you almost all of you had it? Ladies, I 
do not say that you are a society of Vestals— 
but the chronicle of a hundred years since con- 
tains such an amount of scandal, that you may 
be thankful you did not live in such dangerous 
times. No: on my conscience I believe that 
men and women are both better; not only that 
the Susannahs are more numerous, but that 
the Elders are not nearly so wicked. Did you 
ever hear of such books as ‘‘ Clarissa,” ‘‘Tom 
Jones,” ‘Roderick Random;” paintings by 
contemporary artists, of the men and women, 
the life and society, of their day? Suppose we 
were to describe the doings of such a person as 
Mr. Lovelace, or my Lady Bellaston, or that 
wonderful ‘‘ Lady of Quality” who lent her me- 
moirs to the author of ‘‘ Peregrine Pickle?” 
How the pure and outraged Nineteenth Centu- 
ry would blush, scream, run out of the room, 
call away the young ladies, and order Mr. Mu- 





die never to send one of that odious 
author’s books again! You are fifty- 
eight years old, madam, and it may be 
that you are too squeamish, that you 
cry out before you are hurt, and when 
nobody had any intention of offending 
your ladyship. Also, it may be that 
the novelist’s art is injured by the re- 
straints put upon him, as many an hon- 
est, harmless statue at St. Peter’s and 
the Vatican is spoiled by the tin dra- 
peries in which ecclesiastical old women 
have swaddled the fair limbs of the mar- 
ble. But in your prudery there is rea- 
son. So there is in the state censor- 
ship of the Press. The page may con- 
tain matter dangerous to bonos mores, 
Out with your scissors, censor, and clip 
off the prurient paragraph! We have 
nothing for it but to submit. Society, 
the despot, has given his imperial de- 
cree. We may think the statue had 
been seen to greater advantage without 
the tin drapery; we may plead that 
the moral were better might we recite 
the whole fable. Away with him—not 
aword! I never saw the piano-fortes 
in the United States with the frilled 
muslin trowsers on their legs ; but, de- 
pend on it, the muslin covered some 
of the notes as well as the mahogany, mufiled 
the music, and stopped the player. 

To what does this prelude introduce us? I 
am thinking of Harry Warrington, Esquire, in 
his lodgings in Bond Street, London, and of 
the life which he and many of the young bucks 
of fashion led in those times, and how I can no 
more take my fair young reader into them than 
Lady Squeams can take her daughter to Cre- 
morne Gardens on an ordinary evening. My 
dear Miss Diana(Pshaw! Iknow you are eight- 
and-thirty, although you are so wonderfully 
shy, and want to make us believe you have just 
left off school-room dinners and a pinafore), 
when your grandfather was a young man about 
town, and a member of one of the Clubs at 
White’s, and dined at Pontac’s off the feasts pro- 
vided by Braund and Lebeck, and rode to New- 
market with March and Rockingham, and toast- 
ed the best in England with Gilly Williams and 
George Selwyn (and didn’t understand George’s 
jokes, of which, indeed, the flavor has very 
much evaporated since the bottling)—the old 
gentleman led a life of which your noble aunt 
(author of ‘“‘ Legends of the Squeamses; or, 
Fair Fruits off a Family Tree,”) has not given 
you the slightest idea. 

It was before your grandmother adopted those 
serious views for which she was distinguished 
during her last long residence at Bath, and 
after Colonel Tibbalt married Miss Lye, the 
rich soap-boiler’s heiress, that her ladyship’s 
wild oats were sown. When she was young, 


she was as giddy as the rest of the genteel world. 
At her house in Hill Street, she had ten card- 
tables on Wednesdays and Sunday evenings, 
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except for a short time when Ranelagh was open 
on Sundays. Every night of her life she gam- 
bled for eight, nine, ten hours. Every body 
else in society did the like. She lost; she won; 
she cheated ; she pawned her jewels; who knows 
what else she was not ready to pawn, so as to 
find funds to supply her fury for play? What 
was that after-supper duel at the Shakspeare’s 
Head in Covent Garden, between your grand- 
father and Colonel Tibbalt? where they drew 
swords and engaged only in the presence of Sir 
John Screwby, who was drunk under the table ? 
They were interrupted by Mr. John Fielding’s 
people, and your grandfather was carried home 
to Hill Street, wounded, in a chair. I tell you 
those gentlemen in powder and ruffles, who 
turned out the toes of their buckled pumps so 
delicately, were terrible fellows. Swords were 
perpetually being drawn; bottles after bottles 
were drunk; oaths roared unceasingly in con- 
versation; tavern-drawers and watchmen were 
pinked and maimed; chairmen belabored; cit- 
izens insulted-by reeling pleasure-hunters. You 
have been to Cremorne with proper “vouchers” 
of course? Do you remember our great thea- 
tres thirty years ago? You were too good to 
gotoaplay. Well, you have no idea what the 
play-houses were, or what the green boxes were, 
when Garrick and Mrs. Prichard were playing 
before them! And I, for my children’s sake, 
thank that good Actor in his retirement who 
was the first to banish that shame from the the- 
atre. No, madam, you are mistaken; I do not 
plume myself on my superior virtue. I do not 
say you are naturally better than your ancestress 
in her wild, rouged, gambling, flaring, tearing 
days; or even than poor Polly Fogle, who is 
just taken up for shop-lifting, and would have 
been hung for it a hundred years ago. Only, I 
am heartily thankful that my temptations are 
less, having quite enough to do with those of 
the present century. 

So if Harry Warrington rides down to New- 
market to the October meeting, and loses or 
wins his money there; if he makes: one of a 
party at the Shakspeare or the Bedford Head ; 
if he dines at White’s ordinary, and sits down 
to Macco and lansquenet afterward ; if he boxes 
the watch, and makes his appearance at the 
Roundhouse ; if he turns out for a short space 
a wild, dissipated, harum-scarum young Harry 
Warrington ; I, knowing the weakness of human 
nature, am not going to be surprised ; and, quite 
aware of my own shortcomings, don’t intend to 
be very savage at my neighbor’s. Mr. Sampson 
was: in his chapel in Long Acre he whipped 
Vice tremendously; gave Sin no quarter; out- 
cursed Blasphemy with superior anathemas ; 
knocked Drunkenness down, and trampled on 
the prostrate brute wallowing in the gutter; 
dragged out conjugal Infidelity, and pounded 
her with endless stones of rhetoric—and, after 
service, came to dinner at the Star and Garter, 
made a bowl of punch for Harry and his friends 
at the Bedford Head, or took a hand at whist at 
Mr. Warrington’s lodgings, or my Lord March’s, 











or wherever there was a supper and good com- 
pany for him. 

I often think, however, in respect of Mr. 
Warrington’s doings at this period of his coming 
to London, that I may have taken my usual de- 
grading and uncharitable views of him—for, you 
see, I have not uttered a single word of virtuous 
indignation against his conduct, and, if it was 
not reprehensible, have certainly judged him 
most cruelly. Othe Truthful, O the Beautiful, 
O Modesty, O Benevolence, O Pudor, O Mores, ° 
O Blushing Shame, O Namby Pamby—each 
with your respective capital letters to your hon- 
ored names! O Niminy, O Piminy! how shall 
I dare for to go for to say that a young man ever 
was a young man? 

No doubt, dear young lady, I am calumnia- 
ting Mr. Warrington, according to my heartless 
custom. As a proof, here is a letter out of the 
Warrington collection, from Harry to his mo- 
ther, in which there is not a single word that 
would lead you to suppose he was leading a wild 
life. And such a letter from an only son, to a 
fond and exemplary parent, we know must be 
true! 

Bonp Street, Lonpon, October 25, 1755. 

Honorp Mapam,—I take up my pen to ac- 
knowledge your honored favor of 10 July, per 
Lively Virginia packet, which has duly come to 
hand, forwarded by our Bristol agent, and re- 
joice to hear that the prospect of the crops is so 
good. Tis Tully who says that agriculture is 
the noblest pursuit ; how delightful when that 
pursuit is also prophetable ! 

Since my last, dated from Tunbridge Wells, 
one or two insadence have occurred of which it 
is nessasery* I should advise my honored Mo- 
ther. Our party there broke up end of August : 
the partridge shooting commencing. Baroness 
Bernstein, whose kindness to me has been most 
invariable, has been to Bath, her usual winter 
resort, and has made me a welcome present of 
a fifty pound bill. I rode back with Rev. Mr. 
Sampson, whose instruction I find most valluble, 
and my cousin Lady Maria, to Castlewood.¢ I 
paid a flying visit on the way to my dear kind 
friends Col. and Mrs. Lambert, Oakhurst House, 
who send my honored mother their most affec- 
tionate remembrances. The youngest Miss 
Lambert, I grieve to say, was dellicate; and 
her parents in some anxiety. 

At Castlewood I lament to state my stay was 
short, owing to a quarrel with my cousin Will- 
iam. He is a young man of violent passions, 
and alas! addicted to liquor, when he has no 
controul over them. In a triffling dispute about 
a horse, high words arose between us, and he 
aymed a blow at me or its equivulent—which 
my Grandfathers my honored mothers child 
could not brook. I rejoyned, and feld him to 
the ground, whents he was carried almost sence- 





* This word has been much operated upon with the 
penknife, but is left sic—no doubt to the writer’s satis- 
faction. 

+t Could Parson Sampson have been dictating the above 
remarks to Mr. Warrington ? 
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HAERY IS PRESENTED TO A GREAT PEPSONAGE. 


&s to bed. I sent to enquire after his health 
in the morning: but having no further news of 
him, came away to London where I have been 
ever since with brief intavles of absence. 
Knowing you would wish me to see my dear 
Grandfathers University of Cambridge, I rode 
thither lately in company with some friends, 
passing through part of Harts, and lying at the 
famous bed of Ware. The October meeting 
was just begun at Cambridge when I went. I 
saw the students in their gownds and capps, and 
rode over tothe famous Newmarket Heath, where 
there happened to be some races—my friend 
Lord Marchs horse Marrowbones by Cleaver 
coming off winner of a large steak. It was an 


amusing day—the jockeys, horses, etc., very 
different to our poor races at home—the bet- 
ting awful—the richest nobleman here mix with 
the jox, and bett all round. Cambridge pleased 
me: especially King’s College Chapel, of a rich 
but elegant Gothick. 

I have been out into the world, and am made 
member of the Club at White’s, where I meet 
gentlemen of the first fashion. My lords Rock- 
ingham, Carlisle, Orford, Bolingbroke, Coven- 
try are of my friends, introduced to me by my 
Lord March, of whom I have often wrote be- 
fore. Lady Coventry is a fine woman, but thinn. 
Every /ady paints here, old and young; s0, if 
you and Mountain and Fanny wish to be in 
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fashion, I must send you ont come rooge pots: 
every body plays—eight, ten, card-tables at 
every house on every receiving night. I am 
sorry to say all do not play fair, and some do not 
pay fair. I have been obliged to sit down, and 
do as Rome does, and have actually seen ladies 
whom I could name take my counters from be- 
fore my face! 

One day, his regiment the 20th, being pa- 
raded in St. James’s Park, a friend of mine, 
Mr. Wolfe, did me the honour to present me to 
His Royal Highness the Captain General, who 
was most gracious; a fat jolly Prince, if I may 
speak so without disrespect, reminding me in 
his manner of that unhappy General Braddock, 
whom we knew to our sorrow last year. When 
he heard my name and how dearest George 
had served and fallen in Braddock’s unfortu- 
nate campaign, he talked a great deal with me; 
asked why a young fellow like me did not serve 
too; why I did not go to the King of Prussia, 
who was a great General, and see a campaign 
or two; and whether that would not be better 
than dawdling about at routs and card-parties 
in London? I said, I would like to go with 
all my heart, but was an only son now, on 
leave from my mother, and belonged to our 
estate in Virginia. His Royal Highness said, 
Mr. Braddock had wrote home accounts of Mrs. 
Esmond’s loyalty, and that he would gladly 
serve me. Mr. Wolfe and I have waited on 
him since, at His Royal Highness’s house in 
Pall Mall. The latter, who is still quite a 
young man, made the Scots campaign with 
His Highness, whom Mr. Dempster /oves so 
much at home. To be sure, he was too severe: 
if any thing can be too severe against rebels in 
arms. 

Mr. Draper has had half the Stock, my late 
Papa’s property, transferted to myname. Un- 
til there can be no doubt of that painful loss in 
our family which I would give my right hand 
to replace, the remaining stock must remain in 
the trustees’ name in behalf of him who inher- 
ited it. Ah, dear mother! ‘There is no day, 
scarce any hour, when I don’t think of him. I 
wish he were by me often. [I feel like as if I 
was better when I am thinking of him, and 
would like, for the honour of my family, that he 
was representing of it here instead of 

Honored Madam, 
Your dttiful and affectionate Son, 
Henry Esmonp WARRINGTON. 


P.S.—I am like your ser, who always, they 
say, put their chief news in a poscrip. I had 
something to tell you about a person to whom 


my heart is engaged. I shall write more about 
Safice she is a 
nobleman’s daughter, & her family as good as 


it, which there is no hurry. 
our own, 


Crargis Street, Lonpon, October 23, 1756. 


ther loved dearly. When you were born in 
our Western Principalitie, my mother was not 
as old as Isaac’s; but even then I was much 
more than old enough tobe yours. And though 
she gave you all she could leave or give, in- 
cluding the little portion of love that ought te 
have been my share, yet, if we can have good 
will for one another, we may learn to do with- 
out affection: and some little kindness you owe 
me, for your son’s sake as well as your father’s, 
whom I loved and admired more than any man 
I think ever I knew in this world: he was 
greater than almost all, though he made no 
noyse in it. I have seen very many who have, 
and, believe me, have found but few with such 
good heads and good harts as Mr. Esmond. 

Had we been better acquainted, I might have 
given you some advice regarding your young 
gentleman’s introduction to Europe, which yon 
would have taken or not, as people do in this 
world. At least you would have sed after- 
ward, ‘* What she counselled me was right, and 
had Harry done as Madam Beatrix wisht, it 
had been better for him.” My good sister, it 
was not for you to know, or for me to whom you 
never wrote to tell you, but your boy in coming 
to England and Castlewood found but ill friends 
there ; except one, an old aunt, of whom all 
kind of evil hath been spoken and sed these 
fifty years past—and not without cawse too, 
perhaps. 

Now, I must tell Harry’s mother what will 
doubtless scarce astonish her, that almost every 
body who knows him loveshim. He is prudent 
of his tongue, generous of his money, as bold as 
a lyon, with an imperious domineering way that 
sets well upon him; you know whether he is 
handsome or not: my dear, I like him none the 
less for not being over witty or wise, and never 
cared for your sett-the- Thames-afire gentlemen, 
who are so much more clever than their neigh- 
bours. Your father’s great friend, Mr. Addison, 
seemed to me but a supercillious prig, and his 
follower, Sir Dick Steele, was not pleasant in 





| his cupps, nor out of ’em. And (revenons a luy) 
| your Master Harry will certainly not burn the 
| river up with his wits. Of book learning he is 
as ignorant as any lord in England, and for this 
I hold him none the worse. If Heaven have 
not given him a turn that way, ’tis of no use 
trying to bend him. 
Considering the place he is to hold in his own 
colony when he returns, and the stock he comes 
from, let me tell you, that he hath not means 
| enough allowed him to support his station, and 
is likely to make the more dépence from the nar- 
‘rowness of his income—from sheer despair 
breaking out of all bounds, and becoming ex~- 
travagant, which is not his turn. But he likes 
| to live as well as the rest of his company, and, 
between ourselves, has fell into some of the 
finist and most rakish in England. He thinks 
| tis for the honor of the family not to go back, 


I think, my good sister, we have been all our | and many a time calls for ortolans and cham- 


lives a little more than kin and less than kind, 


to use the words of a poet whom your dear fa- and a mugg of beer. 


paign when he would as leaf dine with a stake 
And in this kind of spirit 
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I have no doubt from what he hath told me in 


his talk (which is very naif, as the French say), | sake, his 


that his mamma hath encouraged him in his 
high opinion of himself. We women like our 
belongings to have it, however little we love to 
pay the cost. Will you have your ladd make a 
figar in London? Trebble his allowance at the 
very least, and his Aunt Bernstein (with his 

‘ honored mamma’s permission) will add a little 
more on to whatever summ you give him. 
Otherwise he will be spending the little capital 
I learn he has in this country, which, when a 
ladd once begins to manger, there is very soon 
an end to the loaf. Please God, I shall be able 
to leave Henry Esmond’s grandson something 
at my death; but my savings are small, and the 
pension with which my gracious Sovereign hath 
endowed me dies with me. As for feu M. de 
Bernstein, he left only debt at his decease: the 
officers of his Majesty’s Electoral Court of Han- 
nover are but scantily paid. 

A lady who is at present very high in his 
Majesty’s confidence hath taken a great phancy 
to your ladd, and will take an early occasion to 
bring him to the Sovereign’s favorable notice. 
His Royal Highness the Duke he hath seen. 
If live in America he must, why should not Mr. 
Esmond Warrington return as Governor of Vir- 
ginia, and with a title to his name? That is 
what I hope for him. 

Meanwhile, I must be candid with you, and 
tell you I fear he hath entangled himself here 
in a very silly engagement. Even to marry an 
old woman for money is scarce pardonable—the 
game ne valant guéres la chandelle—Mr. Bern- 
stein, when alive, more than once assured me 
of this fact, and I believe him, poor gentleman! 
But to engage yourself to an old woman with- 
out money, and to marry her merely because 
you have promised her, this seems to me a follie 
which only very young lads fall into, and I fear 
Mr. Warrington is one. How, or for what con- 
sideration, I know not, but my niece Maria 
Esmond hath escamoté a promise from Harry. 
He knows nothing of her antécédens, which I 
do. She hath laid herself out for twenty hus- 
bands these twenty years past. I care not how 
she hath got the promise fromhim. ’Tisasinn 
and a shame that.a woman more than forty 
years old should surprize the honour of a child 
like that, and hold him to his word. She is 
not the woman she pretends to be. A horse- 
jockey (he saith) can not take him in—but a 
woman! 

I write this news to you advisedly, displeasant 
as it must be. Perhaps ’twill bring you to En- 
gland: but I would be very cautious, above all, 
very gentle, for the bitt will instantly make his 
high spirit restive. I fear the property is en- 
tailed, so that threats of cutting him off from 
it will not move Maria. Otherwise I know her 
to be so mercenary that (though she really hath 
a great phancy for this handsome ladd) without 
money she would not hear ofhim. All I could, 
and more than I ought, I have done to prevent 
the match. What and more I will not say in 





I am, for Henry Esmond’s 
gi ’s si t friend, and, Mad- 
am, your faithful sister and servant, 
Beatrix Baroness DE BERNSTEIN. 
To Mrs. Esmond Warrington, of Castlewood, in Vir- 
ginia. 


writing; but that 
. a 





On the back of this letter is written, in Mad- 
am Esmond’s hand, ‘‘ My sister Bernstein’s let- 
ter, received with Henry’s December 24: on 
receipt of which it was determined my son 
should instantly go home.” 

_——_<—__—_ 


CHAPTER XLII. 
FORTUNATUS NIMIUM. 

TusovucH Harry Warrington persisted in his 
determination to keep that dismal promise 
which his cousin had extracted from him, we 
trust no benevolent reader will think so ill of 
him as to suppose that the engagement was to 
the young fellow’s taste, and that he would not 
be heartily glad to be rid of it. Very likely the 
beating administered to poor Will was to this 
end; and Harry may have thought, “ A boxing- 
match between us is sure to bring on a quarrel 
with the family; in the quarrel with the family, 
Maria may take her brother's side. I, of course, 
will make no retraction or apology. Will, in 
that case, may call me to account, when I know 
which is the better man. In the midst of the 
feud the agreement may come to an end, and 
I may be a free man once more.” 

So honest Harry laid his train, and fired it ; 
but, the explosion over, no harm was found to 
be done, except that William Esmond’s nose 
was swollen, and his eye black for a week. He 
did not send a challenge to his cousin, Harry 
Warrington ; and, in consequence, neither kill- 
ed Harry nor was killed by him. Will was 
knocked down, and le got up again. How 
many men of sense would do the same, could 
they get their little account settled in a private 
place, with nobody to tell how the score was 
paid! Maria by no means took her family’s 
side in the quarrel, but declared for her cousin, 
as did my lord, when advised of the disturbance. 
Will had struck the first blow, Lord Castlewood 
said, by the Chaplain’s showing. It was not 
the first or the tenth time he had been found 
quarreling in his cups. Mr. Warrington only 
showed a proper spirit in resenting the injury, 
and it was for Will, not for Harry, to ask par- 
don. 

Harry said he would accept no apology as 
long as his horse was not returned or his bet 
paid. This chronicler has not been able to find 
out, from any of the papers which have come un- 
der his view, how that affair of the bet was finally 
arranged ; but ’tis certain the cousins presently 
met in the houses of various friends, and with- 
out mauling each other. 

Maria’s elder brother had been at first quite 
willing that his sister, who had remained un- 
married for so many years, and on the train of 
whose robe, in her long course over the path of 
life, so many briers, so much mud, so many 
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rents and stains had naturally gathered, should 
marry with any bridegroom who presented him- 
self, and if with a gentleman from Virginia so 
much the better. She would retire to his wig- 
wam in the forest, and there be disposed of. In 
the natural course of things, Harry would sur- 
vive his elderly bride, and might console him- 
self or not, as he preferred, after her departure. 

But after an interview with Aunt Bernstein, 
which his lordship had on his coming to Lon- 
don, he changed his opinion; and even went so 








Talk of remorse! By all the fires 
and furies, the remorse I have is for 
things I haven't done and might 
have done! Why did I spare Lu- 
cretia? She hated me ever after, 
and her husband went the way for 
which he was predestined. Why 
have I let this lad off ?—that March 
and the rest, who don’t want him, 
may pluck him! And I havea bad 
repute; and I am the man people 
point at, and call the wicked lord, 
| and against whom women warn 
#|; theirsons! Pardi, I am nota pen- 
ny worse, only a great deal more un- 
‘ lucky than my neighbors, and ’tis 
==. only my cursed weakness that has 
been my greatest enemy!” Here 
manifestly, in setting down aspeech 
which a gentleman only thought, a 
chronicler overdraws his account 
with the patient reader, who has a 
right not to accept this draft on his credulity. 
But have not Livy, and Thucydides, and a score 
more of historians, made speeches for their 
heroes, which we know the latter never thought 
of delivering? How much more may we then, 
knowing my Lord Castlewood’s character so 
intimately as we do, declare what was passing 
in his mind, and transcribe his thoughts on 
this paper? What? awhole pack of the wolves 
are on the hunt after this lamb, and will make 
a meal of him presently, and one hungry old 


far as to try and dissuade Maria from the match; | hunter is to stand by, and not have a single 
and to profess a pity for the young fellow who | cutlet? Who has not admired that noble speech 
was to be made to undergo a life of misery on | of my Lord Clive, when reproached, on his re- 


account of a silly promise given at one-and- 
twenty ! 

Misery, indeed! Maria was at a loss to know 
why he was to be miserable. Pity, forsooth! 


My lord at Castlewood had thought it was no | 


pity at all. Maria knew what pity meant. Her 
brother had been with Aunt Bernstein: Aunt 
Bernstein had offered money to break this match 


off. She understood what my lord meant, but | 


Mr. Warrington was a man of honor, and she 
could trust him. Away, upon this, walks my 
lord to White’s, or to whatever haunts he fre- 
quented. It is probable that his sister had 


guessed too accurately what the nature of his | 


conversation with Madame Bernstein had been. 

*¢ And so,” thinks he, “the end of my virtue 
is likely to be that the Mohock will fall a prey 
to others, and that there is no earthly use in 
my sparing him. ‘Quem Deus vult,’ what was 
the schoolmaster’s adage? If I don’t have him, 
somebody else will, that is clear. My brother 
has had aslice; my dear sister wants to swallow 
the whole of him bodily. Here have I been at 
home respecting his youth and innocence for- 
sooth, declining to play beyond the value of a 
sixpence, and acting guardian and Mentor to 
him. Why, I am but a fool to fatten a goose 
for other people to feed off! Not many a good 
action have I done in this life, and here is this 





one, that serves to benefit whom ?—other folks. | discredit; she was even touched by my lord’s 


turn from India, with making rather too free 
with jaghires, lakhs, gold mohurs, diamonds, 
pearls, and what not: ‘‘Upon my life,” said 
the hero of Plassy, ‘‘ when I think of my oppor- 
tunities, I am surprised I took so little !” 

To tell disagreeable stories of a gentleman, 
until one is in a manner forced to impart them, 
is always painful to a feeling mind. Hence, 
though I have known, before the very first page 
of this history was written, what sort of a per- 
son my Lord Castlewood was, and in what es- 
teem he was held by his contemporaries, I have 
kept back much that was unpleasant about him, 
only allowing the candid reader to perceive that 
he was a nobleman who ought not to be at all 
of our liking. It is true that my Lord March, 
and other gentlemen of whom he complained, 
would have thought no more of betting with 
Mr. Warrington for his last shilling, and taking 
their winnings, than they would scruple to pick 
the bones of a chicken; that they would take 
any advantage of the game, or their superior 
skill in it—of the race, and their private knowl- 
edge of the horses engaged. In so far, they 
followed the practice of all gentlemen; but 
when they played, they played fair; and when 
they lost, they paid. 

Now Madame Bernstein was loth to tell her 
Virginian nephew all she knew to his family’s 
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forbearance in regard to Harry on his first ar- 
rival in Europe, and pleased with his lerdship’s 
compliance with her wishes in this particular. 
But in the conversation which she had with her 
nephew Castlewood regarding Maria’s designs 
on Harry, he had spoken his mind out with his 
usual cynicism, voted himself a fool for having 
spared a lad whom no sparing would eventually 
keep from ruin; pointed out Mr. Harry’s unde- 
niable extravagances and spendthrift associates, 
his nights at faro and hazard, and his rides to 
Newmarket, and asked why he alone should 
keep his hands from the young fellow? In 
vain Madame Bernstein pleaded that Harry 
was poor. Bah! he was heir to a principality 
which ought to have been his (Castlewood’s), 
and might have set up their ruined family. 
(Indeed Madame Bernstein thought Mr. War- 
rington’s Virginia property much greater than 
it was.) Were there not money-lenders in the 
town who would give him money on post-obits 
in plenty? Castlewood knew as much to his 
cost: he had applied to them in his father’s 
lifetime, and the cursed crew had eaten up two- 
thirds of his miserable income. He spoke with 
such desperate candor and ill-humor that Ma- 
dame Bernstein began to be alarmed for her fa- 
vorite, and determined to caution him at the 
first opportunity. 

That evening she began to pen a billet to Mr. 
Warrington : but all her life long she was slow 
with her pen, and disliked using it. ‘‘I never 
knew any good come of writing more than bon 
jour or business,” she used to say. ‘‘ What is 
the use of writing ill, when there are so many 
clever people who can do it well? and even 
then it were best left alone.” So she sent one 
of her men to Mr. Harry’s lodging, bidding him 
come and drink a dish of tea with her next day, 
when she proposed to warn him. 

But the next morning she was indisposed, 
and could not receive Mr. Harry when he 
came; and she kept her chamber for a couple 
of days, and the next day there was a great en- 
gagement; and the next day Mr. Harry was off 
on some expedition of his own. In the whirl 
of London life, what man sees his neighbor, 
what brother his sister, what school-fellow his 
old friend? Ever so many days passed before 
Mr. Warrington and his aunt had that confi- 
dential conversation which the latter desired. 

She began by scolding him mildly about his 
extravagance and mad-cap frolics (though, in 
truth, she was charmed with him for both). 
He replied that young men will be young men, 
and that it was in dutifully waiting in attend- 
ance on his aunt he had made the acquaintance 
with whom he mostly lived at present. She 
then, with some prelude, began to warn him 
regarding his cousin, Lord Castlewood; on 
which he broke into a bitter laugh, and said 
the good-natured world had told him plenty 
about Lord Castlewood already. ‘‘ To say of 
a man of his lordship’s rank, or of any gentle- 
man, ‘Don’t play with him!’ is more than I 
lik2 to do,” continued the lady; ‘* but—” 


**Qh, you may say on, aunt!” said Hurry, 
with something like an imprecation on his lips. 

** And have you played with your cousin al- 
ready ?” asked the young man’s worldly old 
monitress. 

*¢ And lost and won, madame!” answers 
Harry, gallantly. ‘‘ It don’t become me to say 
which. If we have:a bout with a neighbor in 
Virginia, a bottle, or a pack of cards, or a quar- 
rel, we don’t go home and tell our mothers. I 
mean no offense, aunt!” And, blushing, the 
handsome young fellow went up and kissed the 
old lady. He looked very brave and brilliant, 
with his rich lace, his fair face and hair, his 
fine new suit of velvet and gold. On taking 
leave of his aunt he gave his usual sumptuous 
benefactions to her servants, who crowded round 
him. It was a rainy, winter day, and my gen- 
tleman, to save his fine silk stockings, must 
come in a chair. ‘To White’s!” he called 
out to the chairmen, and away they carried him 
to the place where he passed a great deal of his 
time. 

Our Virginian’s friends might have wished 
that he had been a less sedulous frequenter of 
that house of entertainment! but so much may 
be said in favor of Mr. Warrington that, hav- 
ing engaged in play, he fought his battle like a 
hero. He was not flustered by good luck, and 
perfectly calm when the chances went against 
him. If Fortune is proverbially fickle to men 
at play, how many men are fickle to Fortune, 
run away frightened from her advances; and 
desert her, who perhaps had never thought of 
leaving them but for their cowardice. ‘“ By 
George, Mr. Warrington,” said Mr. Selwyn, 
waking up in a rare fit of enthusiasm, “ you 
deserve to win! You treat your luck as a gen- 
tleman should, and as long as she remains with 
you, behave to her with the most perfect polite- 
ness. Si celeres quatit pennas—you know the 
rest—no? Well, youare not much the worse 
off—you will call her ladyship’s coach, and make 
her a bow at the step. Look at Lord Castle- 
wood yonder, passing the box. Did you ever 
hear a fellow curse and swear so at losing five 
or six pieces? She must be a jade indeed, if 
she long give her favors to such a niggardly 
canaille as that !” 

** We don’t consider our family canaille, Sir,” 
says Mr. Warrington, ‘“‘and my Lord Castle- 
wood is one of them.” 

“[ forgot. I forgot, and ask your pardon! 
And I make you my compliment upon my lord, 
and Mr. Will Esmond, his brother,” says Har- 
ry’s neighbor at the hazard-table. ‘‘ The box 
is with me. Five’s the main! Deuce Ace! 
my usual luck. Virtute mea me involvo!” and 
he sinks back in his chair. 

Whether it was upon this occasion of taking 
the box, that Mr. Harry threw the fifteen mains 
mentioned in one of those other letters of Mr. 
Walpole’s, which have not come into his present 
learned editor’s hands, I know not ; but certain 
it is, that on his first appearance at White’s 
| Harry had five or six evenings of prodigious 
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good luck, and seemed more than ever the For- 
tunate Youth. The five hundred pounds with- 
drawn from his patrimonial inheritance had 
multiplied into thousands. He bought fine 
clothes, purchased fine horses, gave grand en- 
tertainments, made handsome presents, lived as 
if he had been as rich as Sir James Lowther, 
or his Grace of Bedford, and yet the five thou- 
sand pounds never seemed to diminish. No 
wonder that he gave where giving was so easy ; 
no wonder that he was generous with Fortuna- 
tus’s purse in his pocket. I say no wonder that 
he gave, for such was his nature. Other For- 
tunati tie up the endless purse, drink small beer, 
and go to bed with a tallow candle. 

During this vein of his luck, what must Mr. 
Harry do but find out from Lady Maria what 
her ladyship’s debts were, and pay them off to 
the last shilling. Her stepmother and half- 
sister, who did not love her, he treated to all 
sorts of magnificent presents. ‘‘Had you not 
better get yourself arrested, Will?” my lord 
sardonically said to his brother. ‘‘ Although 
you bit him in that affair of the horse, the Mo- 
hock will certainly take you out of pawn.” It 
was then that Mr. William felt a true remorse, 
though not of that humble kind which sent the 
repentant Prodigal to his knees. ‘Confound 
it,” he groaned, “to think that I have let this 
fellow slip for such a little matter as forty pound! 
Why, he was good for a thcusand at least.” 

As for Maria, that generous creature accepted 
the good Fortune sent her with a grateful heart ; 
and was ready to accept as much more as you 
pleased. Having paid off her debts to her 
various milliners, tradesmen, and purveyors, 
she forthwith proceeded to contract new ones. 
Mrs. Betty, her ladyship’s maid, went round in- 
forming the tradespeople that her mistress was 


about to contract a matrimonial alliance with a’ 


young gentleman of immense fortune; so that 
they might give my lady credit to any amount. 
Having heard the same story twice or thrice 
before, the tradesfolk might not give it entire 
credit, but their bills were paid: even to Mrs. 
Pincott, of Kensington, my lady showed no ran- 
cor, and affably ordered fresh supplies from her: 
and when she drove about from the mercer to 
the toy-shop, and from the toy-shop to the jew- 
eler, in a coach, with her maid and Mr. War- 
rington inside, they thought her a fortunate 
woman indeed to have secured the Fortunate 
Youth, though they might wonder at the taste 
of this latter in having selected so elderly a 
beauty. Mr. Sparks, of Tavistock Street, Cov- 
ent Garden, took the liberty of waiting upon 
Mr. Warrington at his lodgings in Bond Street, 
with the pearl necklace and the gold etwee 
which he had bought in Lady Maria’s company 
the day before ; and asking whether he, Sparks, 
should leave them at his honor’s lodging, or 
send them to her ladyship with his honor’s 
compliments? Harry added a ring out of the 
stock which the jeweler happened to bring with 
him, to the necklace and the etwee ; and sumpt- 
uously bidding that individual to send him in 





the bill, took a majestic leave of Mr. Sparks, 
who retired, bowing even to Gumbo, as he quit- 
ted his honor’s presence. 

Nor did his bounties end here. Ere many 
days the pleased young fellow drove up in his 
phaeton to Mr. Sparks’s shop, and-took a couple 
of trinkets for two young ladies, whose parents 
had been kind to him, and for whom he enter- 
tained a sincere regard. ‘‘Ah!” thought he. 
“how I wish I had my poor George’s wit, and 
genius for poetry! I would send these presents 
with pretty verses to Hetty and Theo. I am 
sure, if good-will and real regard could make a 
poet of me, I should have no difficulty in find- 
ing rhymes.” And so he called in Parson 
Sampson, and they concocted a billet together. 





CHAPTER XLIII. 


IN WHICH HARRY FLIES HIGH. 

So Mr. Harry Warrington, of Virginia, had 
his lodgings in Bond Street, London, England, 
and lived upon the fat of the land, and drank 
bumpers of the best wine thereof. His title of 
Fortunate Youth was pretty generally recog- 
nized. Being young, wealthy, good-looking, 
and fortunate, the fashionable world took him 
by the hand and made him welcome. And 
don’t, my dear brethren, let us cry out too loud- 
ly against the selfishness of the world for being 
kind to the young, handsome, and fortunate, 
and frowning upon you and me, who may be, 
for argument’s sake, old, ugly, and the misera- 
blest dogs under the sun. If I have a right to 
choose my acquaintance, and—at the club, let 
us say—prefer the company of a lively, hand- 
some, well-dressed, gentleman-like young man, 
who amuses me, to that of a slouching, ill- 
washed, misanthropic H-murderer, a ceaseless 
prating coxcomb, or what not; has not society 
—the aggregate you and I—a right to the same 
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choice? Harry was liked because he was like- 
able ; because he was rich, handsome, jovial, 
well-born, well-bred, brave; because, with jol- 
ly topers, he liked a jolly song and a bottle; 
because, with gentlemen sportsmen, he loved 
any game that was a-foot or a-horseback ; be- 
cause, with ladies, he had a modest, blushing 
timidity, which rendered the lad interesting ; 
because, to those humbler than himself in de- 
gree he was always magnificently liberal, and 
anxious to spare annoyance. Our Virginian 
was very grand, and high and mighty, to be 
sure; but, in those times, when the distinction 
of ranks yet obtained, to be high and distant 
with his inferiors brought no unpopularity to a 
gentleman. Remember that, in those days, the 
Secretary of State always knelt when he went 
to the king with his dispatches of a morning; 
and the Under-Secretary never dared to sit down 
in his chief's presence. If I were Secretary of 
State (and such there have been among men 
of letters since Addison’s days) I should not 
like to kneel when I went in to my audience 
with my dispatch-box. If I were Under-Sec- 
retary, I should not like to have to stand while 
the Right Honorable Benjamin or the Right 
Honorable Sir Edward looked over the papers. 
But there is a modus in rebus: there are certain 
lines which must be drawn: and I am only half 
pleased, for my part, when Bob Bowstreet, 
whose connection with letters is through Police- 
men X and Y, and Tom Garbage, who is an 
esteemed contributor to the Kennel Miscellany, 
propose to join fellowship as brother literary 
men, slap me on the back, and call me old boy, 
or by my Christian name. 

As much pleasure as the town could give in the 
winter season of 1756~57, Mr. Warrington had 
for the asking. There were operas for him, in 
which he took but moderate delight. (A prodig- 
ious deal of satire was brought to bear against 
these Italian operas, and they were assailed for 
being foolish, Popish, unmanly, unmeaning; 
but people went, nevertheless.) There were the 
theatres, with Mr. Garrick and Mrs. Prichard at 
one house, and Mrs. Clive at another. There 
were masquerades and ridottos, frequented by 
all the fine socivty ; there were their lordships’ 
and ladyships’ own private drums and assem- 
blies, which began and ended with cards, and 
which Mr. Warrington did not like so well as 
White’s, because the play there was neither so 
high nor so fair as at the club-table. 

One day his kinsman, Lord Castlewood, took 
him to court, and presented Harry to His Ma- 
jesty, who was now come to town from Kensing- 
ton. But that gracious sovereign either did not 
like Harry’s introducer, or had other reasons for 
beingsulky. His Majesty only said, ‘‘O! heard 
of you from Lady Yarmouth. The Earl of Cas- 
tlewood” (turning to his lordship, and speaking 
in German) “shall tell him that he plays too 
much?” And so saying, the Defender of the 
Faith turned his royal back. 

Tjord Castlewood shrank back quite fright- 
ened at this cold reception of his august master. 





** What does he say ?” asked Harry. 

‘**His Majesty thinks they play too high at 
White’s, and is displeased,” whispered the no- 
bleman. 

“Tf he does not want us, we had better not 
come again, that is all,” said Harry, simply. 
**T never, somehow, considered that German 
fellow a real king of England.” 

‘* Hush! for Heaven's sake, hold your con- 
founded colonial tongue!” cries out my lord. 
“Don’t you see the walls here have ears ?” 

** And what then?” asks Mr. Warrington. 
‘* Why, look at the people! Hang me if it is 
not quite a curiosity! They were all shaking 
hands with me, and bowing to me, and flatter- 
ing me, just now; and at present they avoid me 
as if I were the plague!” 

‘*¢ Shake hands, nephew,” said a broad-faced, 
broad-shouldered gentleman in a scarlet-laced 
waistcoat, and a great old-fashioned wig. ‘I 
heard what you said. I have ears like the wall, 
look you. And, now, if other people show you 
the cold shoulder, I’ll give you my hand ;” and, 
so saying, the gentleman put out a great brown 
hand, with which he grasped Harry’s. ‘* Some- 
thing of my brother about your eyes and face. 
Though, I suppose, in your island you grow 
more wiry and thin like. I am thine uncle, 
child. My name is Sir Miles Warrington. My 
lord knows me well enough.” 

My lord looked very frightened and yellow. 
‘*Yes, my dear Harry. This is your paternal 
uncle, Sir Miles Warrington.” 

‘* Might as well have come to see us in Nor- 
folk, as dangle about playing the fool at Tun- 
bridge Wells, Mr. Warrington, or Mr. Esmond, 
which do you call yourself?” said the Baronet. 
“The old lady calls herself Madam Esmond, 
don’t she ?” 

‘*My mother is not ashamed of her father’s 
name, nor am I, uncle,” said Mr. Harry, rather 
proudly. 

‘¢ Well said, lad! Come home and eat a bit 
of mutton with Lady Warrington, at three, in 
Hill Street—that is, if you can do without your 
White’s kickshaws. You need not look fright- 
ened, my Lord Castlewood! [I shall tell no 
tales out of school.” 

**J—I am sure Sir Miles Warrington will act 
as a gentleman!” says my lord, in much per- 
turbation. 

‘* Belike, he will,” growled the Baronet, 
turning on his heel. ‘And thou wilt come, 
young man, at three; and mind, good roast 
mutton waits for nobody. Thou hast a great 
look of thy father. Lord bless us, how we used 
to beat each other! He was smaller than me, 
and in course younger; but many a time he 
had the best of it. Take it he was henpecked, 
when he married, and Madam Esmond ‘took the 
spirit out of him when she got him in her island. 
Virginia is an island. Ain’t it an island?” 

Harry laughed, and said “No!” And’ the 


jolly Baronet, going off, said, ‘* Well, island or 
not, thou must come and tell all about it to my 
lady. She'// know whether’tis an island or not.” 
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‘My dear Mr. Warrington,” said my lord, 
with an appealing look, ‘‘I need not tell you 
that, in this great city, every man has enemies, 
and that there is a great, great deal of detrac- 
tion and scandal. I never spoke to you about 
Sir Miles Warrington, precisely because I did 
know him, and because we have had differences 
together. Should he permit himself remarks to 
my disparagement, you will receive them cum 
grano, and remember that it is from an enemy 
they come.” And the pair walked out of the 
King’s apartments and into Saint James’s Street. 
Harry found the news of his cold reception at 
court had already preceded him to White's. The 
King had turned his back upon him. The King 
was jealous of Harry’s favor with the favorite. 
Harry was au mieux with Lady Yarmouth. A 
score of gentlemen wished him a compliment 
upon his conquest. Before night it was a settled 
matter that this was among the other victories 
of the Fortunate Youth. 

Sir Miles told his wife and Harry as much, 
when the young man appeared at the appointed 
hour at the Baronet’s dinner-table, and he rallied 
Harry in his simple rustic fashion. The lady, at 
first, a grand and stately personage, told Harry, 
on their further acquaintance, that the reputation 
which the world had made for him was so bad, 
that at first she had given him but a frigid wel- 
come. With the young ladies, Sir Miles’s daugh- 
ters, it was, ‘* How d’ye do, cousin?” and ‘‘ No, 
thank you, cousin,” and a number of prim courte- 
sies to the Virginian, as they greeted him and 
took leave of him. The little boy, the heir of 
the house, dined at table under the care of his 
governor; and, having his glass of port by papa 
after dinner, gave a loose to his innocent tongue, 
and asked many questions of his cousin. At 
last the innocent youth said, after looking hard 
in Harry’s face, ‘‘ Are you wicked, cousin Har- 
ry? You don’t look very wicked!” 

‘*My dear Master Miles!” expostulates the 
tutor, turning very red. 

“But you know you said he was wicked !” 
cried the child. 

‘*We are all miserable sinners, Miley,” ex- 
plains papa. ‘* Haven’t you heard the clergy- 
man say so every Sunday ?” 

‘*Yes, but not so very wicked as cousin Har- 
ry. Is it true that you gamble, cousin, and 
drink all night with wicked men, and frequent 
the company of wicked women? You know 
you said so, Mr. Walker—and mamma said so 
too, that Lady Yarmouth was a wicked wo- 
man.” 

‘¢ And you are a little pitcher,” cries papa; 
‘‘and my wife, nephew Harry, is a stanch Jac- 
obite—you won't like her the worse for that. 
Take Miles to his sisters, Mr. Walker, and 
Topsham shall give thee a ride in the park, 
child, on thy little horse.” The idea of the 
little horse consoled Master Miles; for when his 
father ordered him away to his sisters, he had 








among ’em, nephew!” says the jolly Baronet. 
‘** My wife, you must know, of late years, and 
since the death of my poor eldest son, “has taken 
to—to, hum!—to Tottenham Court Road and 
Mr. Whitfield’s preaching: and we have had 
one Ward about the house, a friend of Mr. 
Walker's yonder, who has recounted sad stories 
about you and your brother at home.” 

‘* About me, Sir Miles, as much as he pleases,” 
cries Harry, warm with port: ‘but I'll break 
any man’s bones who dares say a word against 
my brother! Why, Sir, that fellow was not fit 
to buckle my dear George’s shoe; and if I find 
him repeating at home what he dared to say in 
our house in Virginia, I promise him a second 
caning.” 

**You seem to stand up for your friends, 
nephew Harry,” says the Baronet. ‘Fill thy 
glass, Thou art not as bad as thou hast 
been painted. I always told my lady so. I 
drink Madam Esmond Warrington’s health, of 
Virginia, and will have a full bumper for that 
toast.” 

Harry, as in duty bound, emptied his glass, 
filled again, and drank Lady Warrington and 
Master Miles. 

**Thou wouldst be heir to four thousand 
acres in Norfolk, did he die, though,” said the 
Baronet. 

**God forbid, Sir, and be praised that I have 
acres enough in Virginia of my own!” says Mr. 
Warrington. He went up presently and took a 
dish of coffee with Lady Warrington: he talked 
to the young ladies of the house. He was quite 
easy, pleasant, and natural. There was one 
of them somewhat like Fanny Mountain, and 
this young lady became his special favorite. 
When he went away, they all agreed their 
wicked cousin was not near so wicked as they 
had imagined him to be: at any rate, my lady 
had strong hopes of rescuing him from the pit. 
She sent him a good book that evening, while 
Mr. Harry was at White’s; with a pretty note, 
praying that ‘‘ Law’s Call” might be of service 
to him: and, this dispatched, she and her 
daughters went off to a rout at the house of a 
minister’s lady. But Harry, before he went to 
White’s, had driven to his friend Mr. Sparks, 
in Tavistock Street, and purchased more trinkets 
for his female cousins—*‘from their aunt in 
Virginia,” he said. You see, he was full of 
kindness: he kindled and warmed with pros- 
perity. ‘There are men on whom wealth hath 
no such fortunate influence. It hardens base 
hearts: it makes those who were mean and 
servile, mean and proud. If it should please 
the gods to try me with ten thousand a year, I 
will, of course, meekly submit myself to their 
decrees, but I will pray them to give me strength 
enough to bear the trial. All the girls in Hill 
Street were delighted at getting the presents 
from Aunt Warrington in Virginia, and ad- 
dressed a collective note, which must have as- 


begun to cry bitterly, bawling out ‘that he | tonished that good lady when she received it in 


would far rather stay with his wicked cousin.” 


spring time, when she and Mountain and Fanny 


‘*Thevy have made you a sad reputation | were on a visit to grim, deserted Castlewood, 
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when the snows had cleared away, and a thou- 
sand peach-trees flushed with blossoms. “Poor 
boy!” the mother thought. ‘‘ This is some pres- 
ent he gave his cousins in my name, in the 
time of his prosperity—nay, of his extravagance 
and folly. How quickly his wealth has passed 
away! But he ever had a kind heart for the 
poor, Mountain, and we must not forget him 
in his need. It behooves us to be more than 
ever careful of our own expenses, my good peo- 
ple!” And so I dare say they warmed them- 
selves by one log, and ate of one dish, and 
worked by one candle. And the widow’s serv- 
ants, whom the good soul began to-pinch more 
and more, I fear, lied, stole, and cheated more 
and more; and what was saved in one way was 
stole in another. 

One afternoon Mr. Harry sate in his Bond 
Street lodgings, arrayed in his dressing-gown, 
sipping his chocolate, surrounded by luxury, 
incased in satin, and yet enveloped in care. 
A few weeks previously, when the luck was 
with him, and he was scattering his benefac- 
tions to and fro, he had royally told Parson 
Sampson to get together a list of his debts, 
which he, Mr. Warrington, would pay. Ac- 
cordingly, Sampson had gone to work, and had 
got together a list, not of all his debts—no man 
ever does set down all—but such a catalogue as 
he thought sufficient to bring in to Mr. War- 
rington, at whose breakfast-table the divine had 
humbly waited until his Honor should choose to 
attend it. 

Harry appeared at length, very pale and lan- 
guid, in curl-papers, had scarce any appetite 
for his breakfast; and the Chaplain, fumbling 
with his schedule in his pocket, humbly asked 
if his patron had had a bad night? Yes, his 
Honor had had a very bad night. He had 
been brought home from White’s by two chair- 
men at five o’clock in the morning; had caught 
a confounded cold, for one of the windows of 
the chair would not shut, and the rain and snow 
came in; finally, was in such a bad humor, 
that all poor Sampson’s quirks and jokes could 
scarcely extort a smile from him. 

At last, to be sure, Mr. Warrington burst 
into aloud laugh. It was when the poor Chap- 
lain, after a sufficient discussion of muffins, 
eggs, tea, the news, the theatres, and so forth, 
pulled a paper out of his pocket, and in a piteous 
tone said, “ Here is that schedule of debts which 
your Honor asked for—two hundred and forty- 
three pounds—every shilling I owe in the world, 
thank Heaven !—that is—ahem !—every shilling 
of which the payment will in the least inconven- 
ience me—and I need not tell my dearest pa- 
tron that I shall consider him my saviour and 
benefactor !” 

It was then that Harry, taking the paper and 
eying the Chaplain with rather a wicked look, 
burst into a laugh, which was, however, any 
thing but jovial. Wicked execrations, more- 
over, accompanied this outbreak of humor, and 
the luckless Chaplain felt that his petition had 
come at the wrong moment. 


**Confound it, why didn’t you bring it on 
Monday ?” Harry asked. 

‘*Confound me, why did I not bring it on 
Monday ?” echoed the Chaplain’s timid soul. 
“Tt is my luck—my usual luck. Have the 
cards been against you, Mr. Warrington ?” 

**Yes: a plague on them. Monday night, 
and last night, have both gone against me. 
Don’t be frightened, Chaplain, there’s money 
enough in the locker yet. But I must go into 
the City and get some.” 

‘*What, sell out, Sir?” asks his Reverence, 
with a voice that was reassured, though it in- 
tended to be alarmed. 

“Sell out, Sir? Yes! I borrowed a hun- 
dred of Mackreth in counters last night, and 
must pay him at dinner time. I will do your 
business for you nevertheless, and never fear, 
my good Mr. Sampson. Come to breakfast to- 
morrow, and we will see and deliver your Rey- 
erence from the Philistines.” But though he 
laughed in Sampson’s presence, and strove to 
put a good face upon the matter, Harry’s head 
sank down on his chest when the parson quit- 
ted him, and he sate over the fire, beating the 
coals about with the poker, and giving utter- 
ance to many naughty disjointed words, which 
showed, but did not relieve, the agitation of his 
spirit. 

In this mood the young fellow was interrupt- 
ed by the appearance of a friend, who on any 
other day—even on that one when his con- 
science was so uneasy—was welcome to Mr. 
Warrington. This was no other than Mr. Lam- 
bert, in his military dress, but with a cloak over 
him, who had come from the country, had been 
to the Captain-General’s levee that morning, 
and had come thence to visit his young friend 
in Bond Street. 

Harry may have thought Lambert’s greeting 
rather cold; but being occupied with his own 
affairs, he put away that notion. How were 
the ladies of Oakhurst, and Miss Hetty, who 
| was ailing when he passed through in the au- 
| tumn ? Purely? Mr. Warrington was very 
|glad. They were come to stay a while in Lon- 
; don with their friend Lord Wrotham? Mr. 
Harry was delighted—though it must be con- 
fessed his face did not exhibit any peculiar 
signs of pleasure when he heard the news. 

** And so you live at White’s, and with the 
great folks; and you fare sumptuously every 
| day, and you pay your court at St. James's, 
and make one at my Lady Yarmouth’s routs, 
and at all the card-parties in the court end of 
the town ?” asks the Colonel. 

**My dear Colonel, I do what other folks 
do,” says Harry, with rather a high manner. 

‘¢ Other folks are richer folks than some folks, 
my dear lad.” 

‘¢ Sir!” says Mr. Warrington, ‘‘I would thank 
you to believe that I owe nothing for which I 
can not pay!” 

‘*T should never have spoken about your af- 
fairs,” said the other, not noticing the young 
'man’s haughty tone, ‘‘but that you yourself 
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confided them to me. I hear all sorts of sto- 
ries about the Fortunate Youth. Only at his 
Royal Highness’s even to-day, they were saying 
how rich you were already, and I did not un- 
deceive them—” 

**Colonel Lambert, I can’t help the world 
gossiping about me!” cries Mr. Warrington, 
more and more impatient. 

«And what prodigious sums you had won. 
Eighteen hundred one night—two thousand an- 
other—six or eight thousand in all! Oh! there 
were gentlemen from White’s at the levee too, 
I can assure you, and the army can fling a main 
as well as you civilians!” 

‘I wish they would meddle with their own 
affairs,” says Harry, scowling at his old friend. 

“¢ And I, too, you look as if you were going 
tosay. Well, my boy, it is my affair, and you 
must let Theo’s father, and Hetty’s father, and 
Harry Warrington’s father’s old friend say how 
it is my affair.” Here the Colonel drew a pack- 
et out of his pocket, whereof the lappets and the 
coat-tails and the general pocket accommoda- 
tions were much more ample than in the scant 
military garments of present warriors. ‘‘ Look 
you, Harry. These trinkets which you sent 
with the kindest heart in the world to people 
who love you, and would cut off their little 
hands to spare you needless pain, could never 
be bought by a young fellow with two or three 
hundred a year. Why, a nobleman might buy 
these things, or a rich City banker, and send 
them to his—to his daughters, let us say.” 

‘* Sir, as you say, I meant only kindness,” 
says Harry, blushing burning-red. 

‘But you must not give them to my girls, 
my boy. Hester and Theodosia Lambert must 
not be dressed up with the winnings off the 
gaming-table, saving your presence. It goes 
to my heart to bring back the trinkets. Mrs. 
Lambert will keep her present, which is of 
small value, and sends you her love and a God 
bless you—and so say I, Harry Warrington, 
with all my heart.” Here the good Colonel’s 
voice was much moved, and his face grew very 
red, and he passed his hand over his eyes ere 
he held it out. 

But the spirit of rebellion was strong in Mr. 
Warrington. He rose up from his seat, never 
offering to take the hand which his senior held 
out to him. ‘‘Give me leave to tell Colonel 
Lambert,” he said, “‘that I have had somewhat 
too much advice from him. You are forever 
volunteering it, Sir, and when I don’t ask it. 
You make it your business to inquire about my 
gains at play, and about the company I keep. 
What right have you to control my amusements 
or my companions? I strive to show my sense 
of your former kindness by little presents to your 
family, and you fling—you bring them back.” 

“T can’t do otherwise, Mr. Warrington,” says 
the Colonel, with a very sad face. 

‘Such a slight may mean nothing here, Sir, 
but in our country it means war, Sir!” cries Mr. 
Warrington. ‘‘God forbid I should talk of 
drawing a sword against the father of ladies 





who have been as mother and sister to me; but 
you have wounded my heart, Colonel Lambert 
—you have, I won’t say insulted, but humilia- 
ted me, and this is a treatment I will bear from 
no man alive! My servants will attend you to 
she doox, Sir!” Saying which, and rustling in 
his brocade dressing-gown, Mr. Warrington, 
with much state, walked off to his bedroom. 


—o——_ 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
CONTAINS WHAT MIGHT, PERHAPS, HAVE BEEN 
EXPECTED. 

Ow the rejection of his peace-offerings our 
warlike young American chief chose to be in 
great wrath, not only against Colonel Lambert, 
but the whole of that gentleman’s family. “He 
has humiliated me before the girls!’ thought 
the young man. ‘‘He and Mr. Wolfe, who 
were forever preaching morality to me, and giv- 
ing themselves airs of superiority and protection, 
have again been holding me up to the family as 
a scapegrace and prodigal. They are so virtu- 
ous that they won’t shake me by the hand, for- 
sooth; and when I want to show them a little 
common gratitude, they fling my presents in my 
face !” 

‘* Why, Sir, the things must be worth a little 
fortune !” says Parson Sampson, casting an eye 
of covetousness on the two morocco boxes; in 
which, on their white satin cushions, reposed 
Mr. Sparks’s golden gewgaws. 

“*They cost some money, Sampson,” says 
the young man. ‘Not that I would grudge 
ten times the amount to people who have been 
kind to me.” 

‘No, faith, Sir, not if J know your honor!” 
interjects Sampson, who never lost a chance of 
praising his young patron to his face. 

‘The repeater, they told me, was a great 
bargain, and worth a hundred pounds at Paris. 
Little Miss Hetty I remember saying that she 
longed to have a repeating watch.” 

‘** Oh, what a love!” cries the Chaplain, “with 
a little circle of pearls on the back, and a dia- 
mond knob for the handle! Why, ’twould win 
any woman’s heart, Sir!” 

‘There passes an apple-woman with a bask- 
et, I have a mind to fling the thing out to her!” 
cries Mr. Warrington, fiercely. 

When Harry went out upon business, which 
took him to the city and the Temple, his para- 
site did not follow him very far into the Strand; 
but turned away, owning that he had a terror 
of Chancery Lane, its inhabitants, and precincts. 
Mr. Warrington went then to his broker, and 
they walked to the Bank together, where they 
did some little business, at the end of which, 
and after the signing of a trifling signature or 
two, Harry departed with a certain number of 
crisp bank-notes in his pocket. The broker 
took Mr. Warrington to one of the great dining- 
houses for which the city was famous then as 
now; and afterward showed Mr. Warrington 
the Virginia walk upon ’Change, through which 
Harry passed rather shamefacedly. What would 
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a certain lady in Virginia say, he thought, if she 
knew that he was carrying off in that bottomless 
gambler’s pocket a great portion of his father’s 
patrimony? Those are all Virginia merchants, 
thinks he, and they are all talking to one an- 
other about me, and all saying, ‘‘ That is young 
Esmond, of Castlewood, on the Potomac, Mad- 
am Esmond’s son; and he has been losing his 
money at play, and he has been selling out so 
much, and so much, and so much.” 

His spirits did not rise until he had passed 
under the traitors’ heads of Temple Bar, and 
was fairly out of the city. From the Strand 
Mr. Harry walked home, looking in at St. 
James’s Street by the way; but there was no- 
body there as yet, the company not coming to 
the chocolate-house till a later hour. 

Arrived at home, Mr. Harry pulls out his 
bundle of bank-notes; puts three of them into 
a sheet of paper, which he seals carefully, hav- 
ing previously written within the sheet the 
words, ‘“‘ Much good may they do you, H. E. 
W.,” and this packet he directs to the Reverend 
Mr. Sampson—leaving it on the chimney glass, 
with directions to his servants to give it to that 
divine when he should come in. 

And now his honor’s phaeton is brought to 
the door, and he steps in, thinking to drive 
round the park ; but the rain coming on, or the 
east wind blowing, or some other reason aris- 
ing, his honor turns his horse’s head down St. 
James’s Street, and is back at White’s at about 
three o’clock. Scarce any body has come in 
yet. It is the hour when folks are at dinner. 
There, however, is my cousin Castlewood, loung- 
ing over the Public Advertiser, having just come 
off from his duty at. Court hard by. 

Lord Castlewood is yawning over the Public 
Advertiser. What shall they do? Shall they 
have a little picqnet? Harry has no objection 





to a little picquet. ‘‘ Just for an 
hour,” says Lord Castlewood, 
“T dine at Arlington Street at 
four.” ‘‘ Just for an hour,” says 
Mr. Warrington; and they call 
for cards. 

‘Or shall we have ’em in up 
stairs?” says my lord. ‘Out 
of the noise?” ‘Certainly ont 
of the noise,” says Harry. 

At five o’clock half a dozen of 
gentlemen have come in after 
their dinner, and are at cards, or 
coffee, or talk. The folks from 
the ordinary have not left the 
table yet. There the gentle- 
men‘of White’s will often sit till 
past midnight. 

One tooth-pick points over 
the coffee-house blinds into the 
street. ‘* Whose phaeton?” asks 
Tooth-pick 1 of Tooth-pick 2. 

“The Fortunate Youth’s,” says 
No. 2. 

“Not so fortunate the last 
three nights. Luck confound- 
edly against him. Lost, last night, thirteen 
hundred to the table. Mr. Warrington been 
here to-day, John ?” 

‘*Mr. Warrington is in the house now, Sir. 
In the little tea-room with Lord Castlewood 
since three o’clock. They are playing at pic- 
quet,” says John. 

“ What fun for Castlewood,” says No. 1, with 
a shrug. 

The second gentleman growls out an execra- 
tion. ‘‘Curse the fellow!” he says. ‘‘ He has 
no right to be in this club at all. He doesn’t 
pay if he loses. Gentlemen ought not to play 
with him. Sir Miles Warrington told me at 
court the other day that Castlewood has owed 
him money on a bet these three years.” 

** Castlewood,” says No. 1, ‘‘ don’t lose if he 
plays alone. A large company flurries him, 
you see—that’s why he doesn’t come to the ta- 
ble.” And the facetious gentleman grins, and 
shows all his teeth, polished perfectly clean. 

“Let’s go up and stop ’em,” growls No. 2. 

“Why?” asks the other. ‘‘Much better 
look out a window. Lamplighter going up the 
ladder—famous sport. Look at that old putt in 
the chair; did you ever see such an old quiz?” 

‘* Who is that just gone out of the house? 
As I live, it’s Fortunatus! He seems to have 
forgotten that his phaeton has been here, wait- 
ing all the time. I bet you two to one he has 
been losing to Castlewood.” 

“Jack, do you take me to be a fool?” asks 
the one gentleman of the other. ‘‘ Pretty pair 
of horses the youth has got. How he is flog- 
ging ’em!” And they see Mr. Warrington gal- 


loping up the street, and scared coachmen and 
chairmen clearing before him; presently my 
Lord Castlewood is seen to enter a chair, and 
go his way. 

Harry drives up to his own door. 


It was 
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but a few yards, and those poor horses have 
been beating the pavement all this while in the 
rain. Mr. Gumbo is engaged at the door in 
conversation with a countryfied-looking lass, 
who trips off with a courtesy. Mr. Gumbo is 
always engaged with some pretty maid or other. 

‘¢Gumbo, has Mr. Sampson been here?” 
asks Gumbo’s master from his driving-seat. 

‘*No, Sar. Mr. Sampson have not been 
here!” answers Mr. Warrington’s gentleman. 
Harry bids him to go up stairs and bring down 
a letter addressed to Mr. Sampson. 

‘¢ Addressed to Mr. Sampson? 0 yes, Sir,” 
says Mr. Gumbo, who can’t read. 

**A sealed letter, stupid! on the mantle- 
piece, in the glass!” says Harry; and Gumbo 
leisurely retires to fetch that document. As 
soon as Harry has it, he turns his horses’ heads 
toward St. James’s Street, and the two gentle- 
men, still yawning out of the window at White’s, 
behold the Fortunate Youth in an instant back 
again. 

As they passed out of the little tea-room 
where he and Lord Castlewood had had their 
picquet together, Mr. Warrington had seen that 
several gentlemen had entered the play-room, 
and that there was a bank there. Some were 
already steadily at work, and had their gaming 
jackets on: they kept such coats at the club, 
which they put on when they had a mind to sit 
down to a regular night’s play. 

Mr. Warrington goes to the clerk’s desk, pays 
his account of the previous night, and, sitting 
down at the table, calls for fresh counters. 
This has been decidedly an unlucky week with 
the Fortunate Youth, and to-night is no more 
fortunate than previous nights have been. He 
calls for more counters, and more presently. 
He is a little pale and silent, though very easy 
and polite when talked to. But he can not win. 

At last he gets up. ‘‘ Hang it! stay and 
mend your luck!” says Lord March, who is sit- 
ting by his side with a heap of counters before 
him, green and white. ‘Take a hundred of 
mine, and go on!” 

‘*T have had enough for to-night, my lord,” 
says Harry, and rises and goes away, and eats 
a broiled bone in the coffee-room, and walks 
back to his lodgings some time about midnight. 
A man after a great catastrophe commonly 
sleeps pretty well. Itis the waking in the morn- 
ing which is sometimes queer and unpleasant. 
Last night you proposed to Miss Brown: you 
quarreled over your cups with Captain Jones, 
and valorously pulled his nose: you played at 
cards with Colonel Robinson, and gave him, O 
how many IO U’s! These thoughts, with a 
fine headache, assail you in the morning watch- 
es. What a dreary, dreary gulf between to-day 
and yesterday! It seems as if you are years 
older. Can’t you leap back over that chasm 
again, and is it not possible that Yesterday is 
but a dream? There you are, in bed. No day- 
light in at the windows yet. Pull your night- 
cap over your eyes, the blankets over your nose, 
and sleep away Yesterday. Pshaw, man, it was 





but a dream! O no, no! The sleep won't 
come. The watchman bawls some hour—what 
hour? Harry minds him that he has got the 
repeating watch under his pillow which he had 
bought for Hester. Ting, ting, ting! the re- 
peating watch sings out six times in the dark- 
ness, with a little supplementary performance 
indicating the half hour. Poor dear little Hes- 
ter!—so bright, so gay, so innocent! he would 
have liked her to have that watch. What will 
Maria say? (Oh, that old Maria! what a bore 
she is beginning to be! he thinks.) What will 
Madam Esmond at home say when she hears 
that he has lost every shilling of his ready mon- 
ey—of his patrimony? All his winnings, and 
five thousand pounds besides, in three nights! 
Castlewood could not have played him false ? 
No. ~My Lord knows picquet better than Har- 
ry does, but he would not deal unfairly with his 
own flesh and blood: No, no. Harry is glad 
his kinsman, who wanted the money, has got it. 
And for not one more shilling than he possess- 
ed would he play. It was when he counted up 
his losses at the gaming-table, and found they 
would cover all the remainder of his patrimony, 
that he passed the box and left the table. But, 
O cursed bad company! O extravagance and 
folly! O humiliation and remorse! ‘ Will 
my mother at home forgive me?” thinks the 
young prodigal. ‘O that I were there, and 
had never left it !” 

The dreary London dawn peeps at length 
through shutters and curtains. The house- 
maid enters to light his Honor’s fire and admit 
the dun morning into his windows. Her Mr. 
Gumbo presently follows, who warms his mas- 
ter’s dressing-gown and sets out his shaving- 
plate and linen. Then arrives the hair-dresser 
to curl and powder his Honor, while he reads 
his morning’s letters; and at breakfast time 
comes that inevitable Parson Sampson, with 
eager looks and servile smiles, to wait on his 
patron. The Parson would have returned yes- 
terday according to mutual agreement, but some 
jolly fellows kept him to dinner at the St. Al- 
ban’s, and, faith, they made a night of it. 

**O Parson!” groaned Harry, ‘‘’twas the 
worst night you ever made in your life! Look 
here, Sir!” 

‘* Here is a broken envelope with the words, 
‘Much good may it do you,’ written within,” 
says the Chaplain, glancing at the- paper. 

*¢ Look on the outside, Sir!” cries Mr. War- 
rington. ‘‘The paper was directéd to you.” 
The poor Chaplain’s countenance exhibited 
great alarm. ‘ Has some one broke it open, 
Sir ?” he asks. 

*¢Some one, yes. I broke it open, Samp- 
son. Had you come here as you proposed yes- 
terday afternoon, you would have found that 
envelope full of bank-notes. As it is, they 
were all dropped at the infernal Macco table 
last night.” 

‘¢ What! all?” says Sampson. 

‘* Yes, all, with all the money I brought away 





from the city, and all the ready money I have 
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left in the world. In the afternoon I played 
picquet with my cous—with a gentleman at 
White’s—and he eased me of all the money I 
had about me. Remembering that there was 
still some money left here, unless you had 
fetched it, I came home and carried it back, 
and left it at the Macco table, with every shil- 
ling besides that belongs to me—and—great 
Heaven, Sampson, what's the matter, man?” 

“It’s my luck—it’s my usual luck!” cries 
out the unfortunate Chaplain, and fairly bursts 
into tears. 

**What! You are not whimpering like a 
baby at the loss of a loan of a couple of hun- 
dred pounds ?” cries out Mr. Warrington, very 
fierce and angry. ‘‘ Leave the room, Gumbo! 
Confound you! why are you always poking 
your woolly head in at that door ?” 





** Some one below wants to see Master with 
a little bill,” says Mr. Gumbo. 

** Tell him to go to Jericho!” roars out Mr. 
Warrington. ‘‘ Let me see nobody! I am 
not at home, Sir, at this hour of the morn- 
ing!” 

A murmur or two, a scuffle is heard on the 
landing-place, and silence finally ensues. Mr. 
Warrington’s scorn and anger are not dimin- 
ished by this altercation. He turns round sav- 
agely upon unhappy Sampson, who sits with his 
head buried in his breast. 

‘“* Hadn’t you better take a bumper of brandy 
to keep your spirits up, Mr. Sampson ?” he asks. 
‘* Hang it, man! don’t be sniveling like a wo- 
man !” 

“Oh! it’s not me,” says Sampson, tossing 
his head. ‘‘I am used to it, Sir.” 
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‘*Not you! Who then? Are you crying 
because somebody else is hurt, pray ?” asks Mr. 
Warrington. 

‘¢ Yes, Sir!” says the Chaplain, with some 
spirit; ‘‘ because somebody else is hurt, and 
through my fault. I have lodged for many 
years in London with a boot-maker, a very hon- 
est man; and, a few days since, having a per-| 
fect reliance upon—upon a friend who had | 
promised to accommodate me with a loan, I} 
borrowed sixty pounds from my landlord which 
he was about to pay to his own. I can’t get 
the money. My poor landlord’s goods will be 
seized for rent; his wife and deur young chil- 
dren will be turned into the street; and this 
honest family wi!’ be ruined through my fault. 
But, as you say, Mr. Warrington, I ought not | 
to snivel like a woman. I will remember that 
you helped me once, and will bid you farewell, 
Sir.” 

And taking his broad-leafed hat, Mr. Chap- 
lain walked out of the room. 

An execration and a savage laugh, I am sor- 
ry to say, burst out of Harry’s lips at this sud- 
den movement of the Chaplain’s. He was in 
such a passion with himself, with circumstances, 
with all people round about him, that he scarce 
knew where to turn, or what he said. Samp- 
son heard the savage laughter, and then the 
voice of Harry calling from the stairs, ‘* Samp- 
son, Sampson! hang you! come back! It’sa 
mistake! I beg your pardon!” But the Chap- 
lain was cut to the soul, and walked on. Har- 
ry heard the door of the street as the parson 
slammed it. It thumped on his own breast. 
He entered his room, and sank back on his lux- 
urious chair there. He was Prodigal, among 
the swine—his foul remorses; they had tripped 
him up, and were wallowing over him. Gam- 
bling, extravagance, debauchery, dissolute life, 
reckless companions, dangerous women — they 
were all upon him in a herd, and were tramp- 
ling upon the prostrate young sinner. 

Prodigal was not, however, yet utterly over- 
come, and had some fight left in him. Dash- 
ing the filthy, importunate brutes aside, and, as 
it were, kicking his ugly remembrances away 
from him, Mr. Warrington seized a great glass 
of that fire-water which he had recommended 
to poor, humiliated Parson Sampson, and, fling- 
ing off his fine damask robe, rang for the trem- 
bling Gumbo, and ordered his coat. ‘ Not 
that!” roars he, as Gumbo brings him a fine 
green coat with plated buttons and a gold cord. 
‘* A plain suit—the plainer the better! The 
black clothes.” And Gumbo brings the mourn- 
ing coat which his master had discarded for 
some months past. 

Mr. Harry then takes: 1, his fine new gold 
watch; 2, his repeater (that which he had 
bought for Hetty), which he puts into his other | 
fob; 3, his necklace, which he had purchased for 
Theo; 4, his rings, of which my gentleman must 





have half a dozen at least (with the exception 

of his grandfather’s old seal-ring, which he kisses | 

and lays down on the pin-cushion again) ; 5, his | 
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three gold snuff-boxes; and 6, his purse knit- 
ted by his mother, and containing three shil- 
lings and sixpence and a pocket-piece brought 
from Virginia; and, putting on his hat, issues 
from his door. 

At the landing he is met by Mr. Ruff, his 
landlord, who bows and cringes and puts into 
his honor’s hand a strip of paper a yard long. 
‘*Much obliged if Mr. Warrington will settle. 
Mrs. Ruff has a large account to make up to- 
day.” Mrs. Ruff is a milliner. Mr. Ruff is 
one of the head-waiters and aides-de-camp of 
Mr. Mackreth, the proprietor of White’s Club. 
The sight of the landlord does not add to the 
lodger’s good-humor. 

** Perhaps his honor will have the kindness 
to settle the little account ?” asks Mr. Ruff. 

‘*Of course I will settle the account,” says 
Harry, glumly looking down over Mr. Ruff’s 
head from the stair above him. 

‘*Perhaps Mr. Warrington will settle it 
now ?” 

‘*No, Sir, I will not settle it now!” says Mr. 
Warrington, bullying forward. 

**T’m very—very much in want of money, 
Sir,” pleads the voice under him. ‘ Mrs. Ruff 
is—” 

‘*Hang you, Sir, get out of the way !” cries 
Mr. Warrington, ferociously, and driving Mr. 
Ruff backward to the wall, sending him almost 
topsy-turvy down his own landing, he tramps 
down the stair, and walks forth into Bond 
Street. 

The Guards were at exercise at the King’s 
Mews, at Charing Cross, as Harry passed, and 
he heard their drums and fifes, and looked in 
at the gate, and saw them at drill. ‘I can 
shoulder a musket at any rate,” thought he to 
himself, gloomily, as he strode on. He crossed 
St. Martin’s Lane (where he transacted some 
business), and so made his way into Long Acre, 
and to the bootmaker’s house where friend Samp- 
son lodged. The woman of the house said Mr. 
Sampson was not at home, but had promised to be 
at home at one; and, as she knew Mr. Warring- 
ton, showed him up to the parson’s apartments, 
where he sate down, and, for want of occupa- 
tion, tried to read an unfinished sermon of the 
Chaplain’s. The subject was the Prodigal Son. 
Mr. Harry did not take very accurate cogni- 
zance of the sermon. 

Presently he heard the landlady’s shrill voice 
on the stair, pursuing somebody who ascended, 
and Sampson rushed into the room, followed by 
the sobbing woman. 

At seeing Harry, Sampson started, and the 
landlady stopped. Absorbed in her own do- 
mestic cares, she had doubtless forgot that a. 
visitor was awaiting her lodger. ‘ There’s 
only thirteen pound in the house, and he will 
be here at one, I tell you!” she was bawling 
out, as she pursued her victim. 

‘** Hush, hush! my good creature!” cries the 
gasping Chaplain, pointing to Harry, who rose 
from the window-seat. ‘Don’t you see Mr. 
Warrington? I’ve business with him—most 
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important business. It will be all right, I tell 
you!” And he soothed and coaxed Mrs. Land- 
lady out of the room, with the crowd of anxious 
little ones hanging at her coats. 

*¢Sampson, I have come to ask your pardon 
again,” says Mr. Warrington, rising up. ‘* What 
I said to-day to you was very cruel and unjust 
and unlike a gentleman.” 

*‘ Not a word more, Sir,” says the other, cold- 
ly and sadly, bowing and scarcely pressing the 
hand which Harry offered him. 

**T see you are still angry with me,” Harry 
continues. 

** Nay, Sir, an apology is an apology. A man 
of my station can ask for no more from one of 
yours. No doubt you did not mean to give me 
pain. And what if you did? And you are 
not the only one of the family who has,” he 
said, as he looked piteously round the room. 
“T wish I had never known the name of Es- 
mond or Castlewood,” he continues, ‘‘ or that 
place yonder of which the picture hangs over 
my fire-place, and where I have buried myself 
these long, long years. My lord, your cousin, 
took a fancy to me, said he would make my 
fortune, has kept me as his dependent till for- 
tune has passed by me, and now refuses me my 
due.” 

**How do you mean your due, Mr. Samp- 
son ?” asks Harry. 

“T mean three years’ salary which he owes 
me as Chaplain of Castlewood. Seeing you 
could give me no money, I went to his lordship 
this morning, and asked him. I fell on my 
knees, and asked him, Sir. But his lordship 
had none. He gave me civil words, at least 
(saving your presence, Mr. Warrington), but no 
money—that is five guineas, which he declared 
was all he had, and which I took. But what 
are five guineas among so many? Oh, those 
poor little children! those poor little chil- 
dren !” 

“Lord Castlewood said he had no money ?” 
cries out Harry. ‘‘He won eleven hundred 
pounds, yesterday, of me at picquet—which I 
paid him out of this pocket-book.” 

**T dare say, Sir; I dare say, Sir. One 
can’t believe a word his lordship says, Sir,” 
says Mr. Sampson; ‘‘ but I am thinking of exe- 
cution in this house and ruin upon these poor 
folks to-morrow.” 

“That need not happen,” says Mr. Warring- 
ton. ‘‘ Here are eighty guineas, Sampson. As 
far as they go, God help you! ‘Tis all I have 
to give you. I wish to my heart I could give 
more as I promised ; but you did not come at 
the right time, and I am a poor devil now until 
I get my remittances from Virginia.” 

The Chaplain gave a wild look of surprise, 
and turned quite white. He flung himself down 
on his knees and seized Harry’s hand. 

**Great Powers, Sir!” says he, ‘‘are you a 
guardian angel that Heaven hath sent me? 
You quarreled with my tears this morning, Mr. 
Warrington. I can’t help them now. They 
burst, Sir, from a grateful heart. A rock of 





stone would pour them forth, Sir, before such 
goodness as yours! May Heaven eternally 
bless you, and give you prosperity! May my 
unworthy prayers be heard in your behalf, my 
friend, my best benefactor! May —” 

“*Nay, nay! get up, friend—get up, Samp- 
son!” says Harry, whom the Chaplain’s adula- 
tion and fine phrases rather annoyed. ‘I am 
glad to have been able to do you a service— 
sincerely glad. There—there! Don’t be on 
your knees to me!” 

‘*To Heaven who sent you to me, Sir!” cries 
the Chaplain. “Mrs. Weston! Mrs. Weston!” 

‘* What is it, Sir?” says the landlady, instant- 
ly, who, indeed, had been at the door the whole 
time. ‘‘We are saved, Mrs. Weston! We 
are saved!” cries the Chaplain. ‘‘ Kneel, kneel, 
woman, and thank our benefactor! Raise your 
innocent voices, children, and bless him!” A 
universal whimper arose round Harry, which the 
Chaplain led off, while the young Virginian 
stood, simpering and well-pleased, in the midst 
of this congregation. They would worship, do 
what he might. One of the children not un- 
derstanding the kneeling order, and standing 
up, the mother fetched her a slap on the ear, 
crying, ‘‘Drat it, Jane, kneel down, and bless 
the gentleman, I tell’ee!”. . . We leave them 
performing this sweet benedictory service. Mr. 
Harry walks off from Long Acre, forgetting 
almost the griefs of the former four or five days, 
and tingling with the consciousness of having 
done a good action. 


The young woman with whom Gumbo had 
been conversing on that evening when Harry 
drove up from White's to his lodging, was Mrs. 
Molly, from Oakhurst, the attendant of the la- 
dies there. Wherever that fascinating Gumbo 
went, he left friends and admirers in the serv- 
ants’ hall. I think we said it was on a Wednes- 
day evening, he and Mrs. Molly had fetched a 
walk together, and they were performing the 
amiable courtesies incident upon parting, when 
Gumbo’s master came up, and put an end to 
their twilight whisperings and what not. 

For many hours on Wednesday, on Thursday, 
on Friday, a pale little maiden sate at a window 
in Lord Wrotham’s house, in Hill Street, her 
mother and sister wistfully watching her. She 
would not go out. They knew whom she was 
expecting. He passed the door once, and she 
might have thought he was coming, but he did 
not. He wentintoa neighboring house. Papa 
had never told the girls of the presents which 
Harry had sent, and caly whispered a word or 
two to their mother regarding his quarrel with 
the young Virginian. 

On Saturday night there was an Opera of 
Mr. Handel's, and papa brought home tickets 
for the gallery. Hetty went this evening. The 
change would do her good, Theo thought, and 
—and, perhaps there might be Somebody among 
the fine company ; but Somebody was not there ; 
and Mr. Handel's fine music fell blank upon the 
poor child. It might have been Signor Bonon- 
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cini’s, and she would have scarce known the dif- 
ference. 

As the children are undressing, and taking 
off those smart new satin sacks in which they 
appeared at the Opera, looking so fresh and so 
pretty among all the tawdry rouged folk, Theo 
remarks how very sad and woe-begone Mrs. 
Molly their maid appears. Theo is always anx- 
ious when other people seem in trouble; not 
so Hetty, now, who is suffering, poor thing! 
from one of the most selfish maladies which 
ever Visits mortals. Have you ever been among 
insane people, and remarked how they never, 
never think of any but themselves ? 





‘‘ What is the matter, Molly?” asks kind 
Theo: and, indeed, Molly has been longing 
to tell her young ladies. ‘‘Oh, Miss Theo! 
Oh, Miss Hetty!” she says; “how ever can I 
tell you? Mr. Gumbo have been here, Mr. 
Warrington’s colored gentleman, miss; and 
he says Mr. Warrington have been took 
by two bailiffs this evening, as he comes out 
of Sir Miles Warrington’s house, three doors 
off.” 

‘Silence !” cries Theo, quite sternly. Who 
is it that gives those three shrieks? It is Mrs. 
Molly, who chooses to scream, because Miss 
Hetty has fallen fainting from her chair. 





“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 
ITH heavy head bent on her yielding hand, 
And half-flushed cheek, bathed in a fevered light— 
With restless lips, and most unquiet eyes, 
A maiden sits, and looks out on the night. 
The darkness presses close against the pane, 
And silence lieth on the elm-tree old, 
Through whose wide branches steals the white-faced moon 
In fitful gleams, as though ’twere over bold. 


She hears the wind upon the pavement fall, 
And lifts her head, as if to listen there ; 
Then wearily she taps against the pane, 
Or folds more close the ripples of her hair ; 
She sings unto herself an idle strain, 
And through its music all her thoughts are seen ; 
For all the burden of the song she sings 
Is, *O my God! it might have been !” 


Alas! that words like these should have the power 
To crush the roses of her early youth— 
That on her altar of remembrance sleeps 
Some hope, dismantled of its love and truth— 
That ’mid the shadows of her memory lies 
Some grave, moss-covered, where she loves to lean, 
And sadly sing unto the form therein, 
“Tt might have been—O God! it might have been !” 


We all have in our hearts some hidden place— 
. Some secret chamber where a cold corpse lies— 
The drapery of whose couch we dress anew, 
Each day, beneath the pale glare of its eyes ; 
We go from its still presence to the sun, 
To seek the pathways where it once was seen, 
And strive to still the throbbing of our hearts 
With this wild ery, “O God! it might have been !” 
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We mourn in secret o’er some buried love 
In the far Past, whence love does not return, 
And strive to find among its ashes gray 
Some lingering spark that yet may live and burn; 
And when we see the vainness of our task, 
We flee away, far from the hopeless scene, 
And folding close our garments 
Cry to the winds, “O God! 





oer our hearts, 
it might have been !” 


Where’er we go, in sunlight or in shade, 
We mourn some jewel which the heart has missed— 
Some brow we touched in days long since gone by— 
Some lips whose freshness and first dew we kissed ; 
We shut out from our eyes the happy light 
Of sunbeams dancing on the hill-side green, 
And, like the maiden, ope them on the night, 
And cry, like her, “OQ God! it might have been!” 
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UNITED STATES. the officers and crew followed in procession, bear- 

. month over which our Record extends has | ing the cable up the steep hill to the Telegraph 
been made memorable by the success of the | house. The wire was brought in connection with 
Atlantic Telegraph. On the 17th of July the Niag- | the galvanic instrument, when the deflection of the 
ara and Agamemnon, bearing the cable, attended | needle showed that the communication between 
by the Gorgon and the Valorous, steamed quietly the two continents was complete. The great event 
out of the harbor of Queenstown, inIreland. Their | was commemorated by a solemn religious service. 
departure excited little attention, for the enterprise The Agamemnon had in the mean while encoun- 
was considered hopeless. The Niagara reached | tered difficulties by which the success of the enter- 
the rendezvous in mid ocean on the 23d. The Gor- | prise was repeatedly endangered. Early on the 
gon and the Valorous arrived on the 25th and 27th. | first evening a defect was discovered in the cable, 
The Agamemnon was detained until the 28th. At | within a mile or two of the part that was paying 
one P.M. on the following day the cable was joined, | out. Before this could be cut out and a splice 
and the steamers proceeded toward their several | made the intervening portion was almost run out. 


destinations. Nothing was heard of the vessels 
until the 5th of August, when a telegraphic dis- 
patch was received, announcing that the Niagara 
had arrived at Trinity Bay in Newfoundland, that 
the cable had been laid from shore to shore, and 
that signals were passing through its whole length. 
The steamer had experienced favorable weather 
throughout; the machinery for paying out the 
cable worked perfectly, without any accident or a 
moment’s interruption, until the Niagara anchored 
in Trinity Bay, at 1.45 on the morning of the 5th 
of August. Mr. Field immediately landed, and 
groped his way in the darkness to the Telegraph 
station, half a mile from the shore, and awoke the 
men in charge with the news that the vessels had 
arrived, and that their assistance was demanded 
in landing the cable. The arrival of the fleet was 
wholly unexpected, and the telegraphic operator 
was absent. The nearest station from which a 
dispatch could be sent was fifteen miles distant, 
through an almost unbroken forest. Before day- 
light a message was prepared and sent by a mes- 
senger on foot to this station, and before night the 
intelligence was known throughout the country. 
Preparations were immediately made for landing 
the cable. Captain Hudson of the Niagara and 
Commander Dayman of the Gorgon took the end ; 


Nothing remained but to put down the brake, and 
stop the paying out. For a few moments the ship 
hung by the cable, the strain upon which was rap- 
idly approaching the limit of its strength, when 
the junction was effected, the cable was let loose, 
and this danger was over. The next day a vio- 
lent gale sprung up, which lasted, with brief inter- 
tuptions, for four days. Every time the stern of 
the vessel rose upon the swell it was expected that 
the cable would part. Men were stationed at the 
brake to regulate its action as the vessel rose and 
fell, while every ear was strained in the moment- 
ary expectation of hearing the gun which should 
announce the parting of the cable. Still the slen- 
der line upon which hung so many hopes held 
fast. Other perils than those arising from the 
storm were encountered. A huge whale approached 
the larboard bow at full speed, tossing’ the sea into 
foam, and apparently making direct for the cable, 
which must have snapped like a thread had he en- 
countered it. Great was the relief of aJl when the 
ponderous living mass passed slowly astern, just 
grazing the cable where it entered the water. On 





two occasions vessels came bearing down toward 
the steamer in such a direction as to threaten a 





collision with the cable, which was slowly sink- 
{ing astern. They could hardly be made to under- 
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stand the signals to heave to or alter their course. 
Occasionally, also, the signals from the Niag- 
ara became almost imperceptible and even | ceased 
for a time, giving the 

that the line had parted ; but they were renewed, 
showing that the cable ‘still held fast. As they 
approached the Irish coast, the gale died away, 
the sea became calm, and all were elated with 
hope. As day dawned on the morning of the 
5th, the mountains near Valentia rose to view, 
and before six o’clock the Agamemnon was a® 
anchor off the town. At this moment a signal 
was received announcing that the Niagara had 
reached its destination. The two vessels had per- 
formed their task almost within the same hour 
of absolute time. The distance between the two 
termini is 1695 geographical miles; of this the Ni- 
agara had accomplished 862 miles, with an ex- 
penditure of 1030 miles of cable ; and the Agamem- 
xon 813 miles, expending 1020 miles of cable, each 
vessel having left a surplus of about 80 miles. 
Signals had been continually interchanged, indi- 
cating the distance run and the expenditure of ca- 
ble by each vessel. The note-book of Mr. Field, 
recording these signals, was published immediate- 
ly on his arrival; and so great was the similarity 
between the messages sent to the Agamemnon and 
those purporting to have been received from her, 
that a prominent New York journal hazarded the 
singular opinion that no real communication had 
been received from the other side, but that ‘‘ our 
electricians had been deceived by the return to 
them along the cable of their own messages after 
the manner of an echo.” 

The cable was laid, and signals were transmit- 
ted along it. But the telegraphic apparatus not 
being arranged, for some days no verbal messages 
could be transmitted. It had been previously de- 
termined that the first dispatches sent over the 
line should be a message from the Queen of En- 
gland to the President of the United States, and 
the President’s reply. The necessary arrange- 
ments were not completed till the 16th of August. 
On that day these messages were transmitted in 
the following words: 


THE QUEEN'S MESSAGE. 
To the President of the United States, Washington: 

The Queen desires to congratulate the President upon 
the successful completion of this great international 
work, in which the Queen has taken the deepest interest. 

The Queen is convinced that the President will join 
with her in fervently hoping that the Electric Cable 
which now connects Great Britain with the United States 
will prove an additional link between the nations whose 
friendship is founded upon their common interest and 
reciprocal esteem. 

The Queen has much pleasure in thus commmnicating 
with the President, and renewing to him her wishes for 
the prosperity of the United States. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY. 
Wasurtneorton City, Aug. 16, 1258. 

To her Majesty Victorta, Queen of Great Britain: 

The President cordially Pp the 
tions of Her Majesty, the Queen, on the success of the 
great international enterprise accomplished by the sci- 
ence, skill, and indomitable energy of the two countries. 
It is a triumph more glorious, because far more useful to 
mankind, than was ever won by conqueror on the field 
of battle. 

May the Atlantic Telegraph, under the blessing of 
Heaven, prove to be a bond of perpetual peace and friend- 
ship between the kindred nations, and an instrument 











view will not all nations of Christ 
unite in the declaration that it shall be forever neutral, 
and that its communications shall be held sacred in pass- 
ing to their places of destination, even in the midst of 
hostilities. (Signed) JAMES BUCHANAN. 





The line was then for some time devoted ex- 
clusively to experiments on the part of the elec- 
tricians ; no general dispatches being sent over ic 
until the 25th, when a message, dated at Valentia 
on that day, was published in the New York news- 
papers of the following day. It is worthy of note 
that this first regular dispatch borne by the Tele- 
graph communicated the intelligence of the treaty 
entered into with China. The next day a dispatch 
appeared in the New York afternoon papers, dated 
at London on the morning of the same day. 

The intelligence of the successful laying of the 
cable was received with universal enthusiasm. 
The transmission of the first message was cele- 
brated by public demonstrations in almost every 
considerable town. In New York a grand display 
of fire-works took place on the 17th, in front of the 
City Hall; by some accident fire was communi- 
cated to the building, which was considerably dam- 
aged. The 1st of September having been fixed upon 
as the day when the Telegraph would probably be 
opened for general business, was set apart for a 
formal celebration in various cities. In New York 
the display was highly imposing. Business was 
generally suspended. The streets were decorated 
with banners and inscriptions. In the morning 
religious services were held in Trinity Church. In 
the afternoon a military and civic procession, num- 
bering more than 15,000 persons, marched from the 
Battery to the Crystal Palace, where an address 
was made by David Dudley Field, Esq., giving a 
detailed history of the enterprise. In the evening 
there was a grand torch-light procession of fire- 
men.—The Telegraph, however, was not thrown 
open on that day; nor have any general messages 
passed over it up to the day when our Record closes. 

The plan for a telegraph across the Atlantic 
dates back to March, 1854, when a number of gen- 
tlemen, bled at the resid of Mr. Cyrus W 
Field, in New York, formed themselves into a Com- 
pany for this purpose. Mr. Field took the lead in 
the enterprise, and to him, more than to any other 
man, its success is owing. The first step taken 
was to lay a cable across the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
from Cape Breton Island to Newfoundland, the 
necessary authority and valuable privileges hav- 
ing been secured from the Colonial Assembly. 
The first attempt, made in August, 1855, failed, a 
violent storm rendering it necessary to cut the 
cable in order to save the vessels engaged in lay- 
ing it. The cable being, however, recovered, was 
successfully laid the following year, and a line was 
carried across the island of Newfoundland, through 
a region almost uninhabited, from Cape Ray on 
the western coast to Trinity Bay on the east. Mr. 
Field, in the mean while, proceeded to England, 
and succeeded in organizing a Company to con- 
struct a cable across the Atlantic, to unite with 
the Newfoundland line. The original capital of 
this Company was $1,750,000, divided into shares 
of $5000 each. Of these, eighty-eight shares were 
taken in America, and the remainder in Great 
Britain. The capital has since been increased to 
$2,500,000. The Governments of the two coun- 
tries took a deep interest in the enterprise. Each 








destined by Divine Providence to diffuse religion, civil- 
ization, liberty, and law throughout the world. In this 


agreed to furnish vessels to aid in laying the cable, 
and to pay to the Company an annual sum cf 
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70,000 for conveying official messages when the 
line should go into operation. The cable, as orig- 
inally constructed, measured something more than 
2500 miles, and cost about one million and a quar- 
ter of dollars. The first attempt to lay this cable 
was made in August, 1857, when it broke after 380 
miles had been payed out. The remainder was 
taken back to England, where about a thousand 
additional miles were ordered to make up for this 
loss, and to provide against any deficiency. The 
machines for paying out having been found de- 
fective were laid aside, and new ones were con- 
structed under the superintendence of Mr. William 
E. Everett, an American engineer. The attempt 
to lay the cable was renewed in June of the pres- 
ent year. Our last Record gave an account of its 
failure, as our present narrates its success. 

At present, the dispatches received at Trinity 
Bay, on the eastern shore of Newfoundland, are 
transmitted over the island some 300 miles through 
the wilderness; thence across the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence to Cape Breton Island, and through Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick to Portland, in Maine. 
It is proposed to do away with this long land line 
through Newfoundland. The eastern and western 
shores of this island are deeply indented by Trinity 
and Placentia Bays, just opposite each other, with 
an isthmus between of only a few miles in breadth. 
Across this it is proposed to build a telegraphic 
line to connect with a submarine cable from the 
head of Placentia Bay to the eastern extremity of 
Cape Breton Island. 

The following table gives, in English miles, the 
length of all the submarine cables now in existence, 
with the dates of their construction : 

















Cables. Miles. | Wires. | Date. 
Dover and Calais .........+.-++ 25 4 1851 
Dover and Ostend ..........+-- 75 6 1852 
Holyhead and Howth .......... 65 1 1852 
Orfordness and the Hague ..... 115 3 1853 
Port Patrick and Donaghadee . . 13 6 1853 
Second cable, do., do., ........- 13 6 1853 
---| Gl] 6 1854 
10} 6 1854 
Denmark, across the Great Belt. 15 3 1854 
Denmark, across the Little Belt. 5 3 1854 
Denmark, across the Sound..... 12 3 1855 
—= the Frith of Forth (Scot-} al « 1855 
Varna and Balaklava (across 
the Black Sea)............. =; 7 |= 
Balaklava and Eupatoria....... 60 1 1855 
Across the Danube, at Shumla.. 1 1 1855 
Across the Hoogly River ....... 2) - sone 
Messina to Reggio .........-... 5 1 1856 
Across the Gulf of St. Lawrence.| 74 1 1856 
Across the Straits of North-) 
es, Prince Edward - 10}} 1 1856 
acroste ospor way | |. | ag 
Across the Gut of Kanso, ce — 3 1856 
Six cables across the mouths 
of the Danube, at the Isle of { 6 6 1857 
Serpents, each one mile long { . 
and having one conductor. . 
a eerie sient | EY Ba Be 
From Petersburg to Cronstadt. . 10 1 1856 
Across the St. Lawrence, at 1 1855 
hogy coceccsocotacceccce ‘age 
Across the Soland, Isle of 
Wight (England) Bae ads S| 4 | 18% 
Across the Atlantic, from Trin- 
ity Bay to Valentia Bay.. 1950] 7 | 1858 
Small river crossings .......... 20 - 
Total length of submarine cables} 2900 

















The success of this first experiment upon a large 
scale has already called forth schemes of a still 


more extensive character. The most imposing of 
these proposes to unite all the British dominions 
and dependencies in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, by a series of connected telegraphic lines. 
» These, according to the table given, would meas- 
ure, in all, about 21,000 miles; and no one of the 
lines to be constructed would equal in length that 
between Valentia Bay and Newfoundland, and no 
one of them would touch the territory of any pow- 
erful foreign State. They would place England 
‘in almost instantaneous communication with more 
than forty dependencies and colonies in both hem- 
ispheres. 

In Kansas, an election has been held to decide 
upon the ‘* Proposition” contained in the English 
Bill for the admission of that Territory into the 
Union as a State. The vote was, ‘To accept the 
Proposition,” 1788; ‘To reject the Proposition,” 
11,300; majority against the acceptance of the Le- 
compton Constitution, 9512.—— In Missouri, the 
entire Democratic delegation to Congress has been 
elected. In the St. Louis district the vote was, for 
Barrett, Democrat, 7057; Blair, Republican, 6631; 
Breckinridge, American, 5658; Mr. Blair, the 
present Member, has given notice that he shall 
contest the election, on the ground of fraudulent 
votes.——In North Carolina, Mr. Ellis, Democrat, 
has been elected Governor by a majority of nearly 
16,000 over his American opponent. For Congress 
the Democratic candidates were elected in all the 
districts except one. The Legislature stands, in 
joint ballot, Democrats, 114, Opposition, 56.——In 
Texas and Arkansas, the Democrats have elected 
their candidates almost without opposition. 

The United States brig Dolphin, while cruising 
in the Gulf of Mexico, fell in, on the 21st of July, 
with a vessel which was suspected to be a slaver. 
The Dolphin displaying English colors, the other 
vessel ran up the American flag. Having been 
brought to by a gun, she was boarded, and found 
to be the Putnam, an American brig, manned by a 
crew of eighteen men, with a cargo of 318 slaves 
on board. It appears that on the 5th of July she 
shipped 455 slaves at Kabenda, on the west coast 
of Africa, not far from the Congo River. Of these 
141 died on the passage to the coast of Cuba, and 
were thrown overboard. Those that remained 
when the vessel was captured were in a feeble and 
emaciated condition. The brig was sent to Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, under the charge of an officer. 
Twelve of the negroes died on the passage. Upon 
their arrival at Charleston the slaves were put in 
charge of the United States Marshal, and placed in 
Fort Pinkney. A requisition was made upon the 
Marshal by the Sheriff of Charleston District, who 
demanded that they should be given up to him, on 
the ground that they were free negroes introduced 
into the State in violation of the law. The Mar- 
shal, acting under the advice of the United States 
District Attorney, refused to surrender the ne- 
groes, and removed them to Fort Sumpter, where 
they are properly cared for. The crew of the 
slaver will be tried on a charge of piracy. The 
negroes, by the provisions of the law, must be re- 
turned to Africa, for which purpose the steamer 
Niagara will be employed. 

The New York Quarantine establishment, situ- 
ated on Staten Island, was set on fire’by the inhab- 
itants of the vicinity on the nights of the 1st and 
2d of September, and totally consumed. When 
the Quarantine was established here, forty years 





ago, the neighborhood was almost uninhabited. 
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Since then a dense population has grown up around 
it, who regard the establishment as a source of con- 
stant danger. In view of this state of things, an 
act passed the Legislature for the removal of the 
Quarantine. Sandy Hook was, by common con- 
sent, regarded as the only appropriate place; but 
the State of New Jersey, within whose limits it is 
situated, refused to grant permission for locating 
it here; and Seguine’s Point, on Staten Island, 
was selected as the site. Some preparations were 
made, and buildings were erected here. But these 
having been burned down by incendiaries, the 
Quarantine remained in its old place. During 
this season the prevalence of yellow fever in South- 
ern ports caused an unusual number of patients to 
be detained at Quarantine; and some cases of this 
disease having occurred beyond the walls of the 
establishment, much alarm and excitement en- 
sued. The Board of Health of Castleton, the 
township in which the Quarantine is located, pro- 
nounced the establish t a nui 3 and a con- 
spiracy was formed to destroy it. On the evening 
of the 1st a large party assailed the hospital, forced 
their way through the walls, removed the patients 
from the buildings, and set fire in succession to the 
various buildings, occupied as hospitals and resi- 
dences of the physicians and other employés. 
Some resistance was made, and one man was mor- 
tally wounded. A number of the patients also 
died, in consequence of the exposure occasioned 
by their removal. No efficient measures were 
taken to prevent a second attack, which it was un- 
derstood would be made on the following night, 
for the purpose of destroying the remaining build- 
ings. This was accordingly made with perfect 
impunity, and the work of destruction was com- 
pleted. Thirty-two buildings in all, great and 
small, were burned, and the amount of property 
destroyed is estimated at $300,000. Some of the 
patients removed from the hospitals were convey- 
ed to Ward’s Island, while many who were afflict- 
ed with yellow fever and small-pox remained ex- 
posed to the weather until huts and other tempo- 
rary shelter could be provided. Threats having 
been made that the vessels detained in Quarantine 
would be burned, a United States vessel of war 
was sent for their protection. This attack upon 
the Quarantine was openly set on foot and encour- 
aged by the leading inhabitants of the island, a 
number of whom have been arrested and held to 
bail to answer for the offense. 

The corner-stone of a new Catholic cathedral, 
dedicated to St. Patrick, was laid in New York on 
the 15th of August, by Archbishop Hughes. It is 
proposed to make this the finest ecclesiastical edi- 
fice in the country. It is estimated that it will 
cost nearly a million of dollars, and that its erec- 
tion will occupy eight or ten years. To defray 
the expenses of the first year, the Archbishop is- 
sued a circular, asking one hundred persons to con- 
tribute each a thousand dollars. This was respond- 
ed to by 103 persons, two of whom were Protest- 
ants, each of whom furnished the desired one thou- 
sand dollars. When this is expended, the Arch- 
bishop proposes to issue a call for another hundred 
thousand dollars, to be contributed in smaller 
sums; and so on, year by year, until the cathe- 
dral is completed. i 

In California the excitement growing out of the 
discoveries of gold upon Frazer's River has abated. 
At the last dates the number of persons returning 
exceeded those going to the new diggings. Gold 





| certainly exists there, but in how large quantities 
it is as yet impossible to say ; and it is uncertain 
whether the state of the rivers will permit digging 
for any considerable portion of the year. Unless 
some new route should be discovered, as is report- 
ed to be the case, the difficulty in reaching the gold 
region, and of transporting provisions and other 
necessaries will continue to be great. As yet the 
amount of gold sent down is very small. Govern- 
or Douglas delivered a speech at Victoria, to the 
American immigrants who had asked his advice. 
He said that if his opinion had been asked before 
they left California, he should have advised them 
not to have left their homes until something defin- 
ite was known about the country. But now that 
they had come, he would not advise them to leave. 
“You wish me to say,” he added, ‘‘that there is 
jots of gold in Frazer River. J will not say this, 
because I am not certain of the fact myself. But 
I will say, as my settled opinion, that I think the 
country is full of gold; and that east, west, north, 
and south of Frazer River is a gold-field of incal- 
culable value and extent. Go and prospect, and in 
a few weeks you will be able to tell me what Frazer 
River is.” He then gives advice as to the equip- 
ment to be provided, and the route to be chosen. 
The Indians, he says, are friendly, but thievish. 
The miners who obey the laws and pay the Queen’s 
dues, are assured of protection; and ‘tas soon as 
trusty men can be found, measures will be taken 
for the conveyance and escort of gold from the 
mines to Victoria. Every miner will give in his 
own sack and his own weight, have it addressed 
and sealed in his own presence, and get a receipt 
for a sack said to contain so much gold dust. It 
will be deposited in the public treasury, and will 
be delivered to the owner on the production of the 
deposit receipt. There will be a charge made for 
the expense of conveyance ; but it will be small, in 
comparison with the security afforded.” ‘The In- 
dians in Washington Territory are reported to have 
banded together for the purpose of preventing the 
passage of gold-diggers overland from California 
to Frazer River. Active preparations are making 
for a campaign against the Oregon Indians, whose 
recent acts of hostility have been decided. 
SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

From Mexico we have intelligence of general 
anarchy, the increasing difficulties of the present 
government, and the gradual advance of different 
bodies of the “‘ Constitutionalists” upon the capi- 
tal, where they expect to meet with little or no 
opposition. 

Hon. Beverley L. Clark, the United States Min- 
ister to Guatemala and Honduras, was received on 
the 13th of July by the President of the former 
State. In Costa Rica public attention is occupied 
by plans for a Federal Government for the Central 
American States. A meeting of the Presidents is 
to be held at San Salvador to arrange the details. 
It is also proposed to establish a Federal navy, of 
twelve small steamers—six for each coast—to de- 
fend the country against the apprehended invasion 
of filibusters. 

In Venezuela General Castro has been elected 
Provisional President, receiving 97 votes out of 
107 in the Council. The Constitution of 1830 has 
| been recognized as in force until a new one can be 
‘formed. The Government has become involved 
| in difficulties with France and England. Upon 
| the overthrow of the late Government, President 
Monagas, and a number of his associates, took ref- 
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uge with the English and French Ministers. They 
were seized by the new Government and thrown 
into prison. The Ministers demanded that the 
prisoners should be returned to their protection. 
The Government refused to surrender them ; where- 
upon the British and French squadron blockaded 
the ports of Laguayra and Porto Cabello, taking 
possession of the shipping, and threatening to bom- 
bard the towns in case of resistance. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The long-pending question respecting the ad- 
mission of Jews to sit in Parliament is at last set- 
tled. On the 26th of July Baron Rothschild pre- 
sented himself at the table of the House of Com- 
mons, and demanded to be sworn. A copy of the 
oath being presented, he said that he had consci- 





entious objections to taking it in that form, and 
was requested to withdraw. Lord John Russell | 
then moved resolutions, in conformity with the | 
Act, to the effect that the Baron, professing the 
Jewish religion, was prevented from sitting and 
voting in the House by reason of his conscientious 
objection to take the oath in the form required by 
law; and “‘ that any person professing the Jewish 
religion may henceforth, on taking the oath pre- 
scribed in the Act of the present session of Parlia- 
ment, to entitle him to sit and vote in this House, 
omit the words ‘ And I make this declaration upon 
the true faith of a Christian.’” This resolution 
was passed by 69 to 37; whereupon the Baron re- 
appeared at the table, was sworn upon the Old 
Testament, and took his seat.—In the course of a 
discussion upon Indian affairs, Lord Stanley said 
it was impossible to form an estimate of the present 
strength of the mutineers. The total number of 
the Queen’s forces in India and on their way out, 
was 78,416; but 7456 were reported sick. The 
Company’s European troops numbered 18,858. In- 
structions had been sent out not to interfere with 
the religion of the natives.—* British Columbia” 
has been substituted for New Caledonia, as the 
‘name of the eolony just established in the Frazer 
River country.—Parliament was prorogued on the 


2d of August. The Queen’s speech, which was read | 


‘by the Lord Chancellor, congratulates Parliament 
upon the favorable state of the relations with foreign 
countries ; trusts that the Paris Conference will set- 
tle all the questions before it ; hopes that the Indian 
mutiny will be speedily repressed; says that Her 
Majesty has given her willing assent to the Act for 
transferring to her direct authority the govern- 
ment of her Indian dominions, which she hopes to 
govern in such a way as to secure the advantages 
of a just and impartial administration of law to her 
-subjects of every race and creed ; says that the es- 
tablishment of the oe of British Columbia was 
urgently i e of the recent dis- 
covery of gold in that district ; and trusts that this 
new colony on the Pacific may be but one step in 
the career of steady progress by which Her Majes- 
ty’s dominions in North America may ultimately 
be peopled, in an unbroken chain from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, by a loyal and industrious popula- 
tion of subjects of the British Crown. 





FRANCE. 

The Cherbourg fées have filled a large space in 
the public regard. Our foreign correspondent, in 
the ‘* Easy Chair,” gives us a description of the 
place, and explains the reasons which have led suc- 
cessive French Governments to expend so much 





labor and treasure to construct a fortified port here. | 
The Emperor and Empress arrived at Cherbourg | 


on the 4th of August. The next day the Queen 
of England and Prince Albert were entertained on 
board the French man-of-war Bretagne. The Em- 
peror, in proposing the health of the Queen, said 
that the fact of Her Majesty’s visit “‘ showed that 
the hostile passions which were excited by some 
unfortunate incidents have never been able to al- 
ter the friendship which exists between the two 
countries, or the desire of the people to remain at 
peace.” Prince Albert said that “ Her Majesty 
was doubly happy in having an opportunity by 
her presence to join the Emperor in endeavoring to 
draw together as closely as possible the ties of 
friendship between the two nations.” Having 
gone ashore, and inspected the fortifications, the 
Queen departed on the 5th, under a triple salute. 
The fétes, which continued till the 8th, were closed 
by the inauguration of the statue of Napoleon a 
The Emperor delivered a speech on the occasion, 
in which he said that it appeared to be his destiny 
to accomplish by peace the great designs conceived 
during war. His Government, he said, would 
wage war only in defense of the national honor and 
the great interests of the people. 
THE EAST. 

From Jndia the latest accounts are, upon the 
whole, favorable for the English. The loss of the 
mutineers in the recapture of Gwalior was consid- 
erable. On the 13th of July Sir Hope Grant gain- 
ed a brilliant victory near Lucknow. The cele- 
brated Moulvie, for whose capture a reward of five 
thousand pounds was offered, was killed. The 
Governor-General, upon receiving Lord Ellenbor- 
ough’s famous dispatch, issued a proclamation of- 
fering amnesty to all except actual murderers. 

From China we have telegraphic tidings that a 
treaty of peace has been made. After the capture 
of the forts at the mouth of the Pei-ho River, the 
French and English vessels, followed by the Amer- 
icans and Russians, proceeded up the stream to 
Tien-sin, a city of 300,000 inhabitants, where they 
were met by a high mandarin with powers to ne- 
gotiate. A treaty was entered upon, the precise 
terms of which have not reached us. The dis- 
patch—the first, containing general news, sent Ly 
the Atlantic Telegraph—says : “‘ A treaty of peace 
has been concluded with China, by which England 
and France obtain all their demands, including the 
establishment of embassies at Pekin and indemni- 
fication for the expenses of the war. Under the 
terms of the treaty the Chinese Empire is open to 
the trade of all foreign powers, the Christian re- 
ligion is allowed in all parts of the country, and 
foreign diplomatic agents are admitted.” 

We have also brief telegraphic accounts of the 
bombardment of Jeddah by the English steamer 
Cyclops, which was sent to demand the punish- 
ment of those engaged in the recent murders of the 
Christians at that place. The Pacha was allowed 
thirty-six hours in which to punish the malefac- 
tors. As no answer was returned within the spec- 
ified period, the bombardment began and contin- 
ued for three days. The Pacha then came on board 
of the steamship, and assured the captain that the 
culprits were condemned, and that he only await- 
ed orders from Constantinople to execute them. 
This apswer was not deemed to be satisfactory, 
and the bombardment began again. .Ultimately, 


Ismail Pacha arrived from Constantinople, and 

eleven of the insurgents were immediately hanged 
| in the presence of all the shipping. The remainder 
of the culprits were sent to the capital for trial. 

















Literary 

Doctor Thorne—A Novel, by AxtTuony Trot- 
Lops. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) The 
vein of caustic satire which has given a certain 
bad eminence to the name which this author in- 
herits has become mollified in his case into a sub- 
acid, piquant humor, which he brings to bear ef- 
fectually on the weak and ludicrous points of En- 
glish society. The novel before us is somewhat 
softened down from the audacious sarcasm of ‘‘ Bar- 
ham Towers,” but it is by no means wanting in 
vigor and vivacity, nor in occasional touches of the 
accustomed sharpness. If the author does not in- 
dulge in the use of vitriol, he does not place milk 
and water in its stead. Doctor Thorne, the hero 
of this storv, so far as it has a hero, is a bluff, stur- 
dy humorist of the English stamp, with a tender, 
loving heart beneath a rough exterior, and, in 
spite of his careless, off-hand manner, contriving 
to make himself essential to the happiness of all 
parties with whom he is concerned, and never fail- 
ing to be on hand at the moment when some scrape 
of his friends demands his intervention. The plot 
is carried on without the usual traits of decided 
villainy ; but prominent in the foreground are two 
beastly bipeds in the shape of a wealthy parvenu 
and the heir of his fortune, who are skillfully used 
as foils to the more attractive personages of the 
story. After all, the whole impression of the nov- 
el is far from disagreeable. Mr. Trollope well 
knows how to help his characters out of ugly sit- 
uations at the right time. With all his love of de- 
picting the foibles and absurdities of weak and ab- 
surd people, he is not without a sense of the bright- 
er sides of life, and his keen observation of charac- 
ter lends a life-like interest to his descriptions, 
which often have the air of personal sketches 
rather than of fictitious creations. In the present 
comparative dearth of amusing reading, Doctor 
Thorne is a timely windfall, and will be eagerly 
seized by the lovers of good novels. 

Memoirs of Rachel, by MapamE pE B—. 
(Harper and Brothers.) A lively, gossiping nar- 
rative of the fortunes of the great French trage- 
dian and her family is here given by a fluent writer. 
The work is mainly anecdotal, though not spiced 
with the details of personal scandal, which might 
be anticipated from the character of the subject. 
lt presents in strong colors the vocation of Rachel 
for histrionic art, and her assiduous cultivation of 
the conditions of success. At the same time her 
petulant caprices, her bickerings with her rela- 
tives, her passion for money, and her numerous ec- 
centricities are portrayed, apparently, to the life, 
and probably there was but slight risk of over- 
charging the picture. The volume makes no ex- 
traordinary pretensions; but it may justly claim 
a prominent place among the light, amusing books 
of the season. 

The States of Central America, by E. G. Squier. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) Mr. Squier is 
certainly the highest living authority on the geo- 
graphy, statistics, and political condition of Cen- 
tral America. To the advantages of wide and 
varied personal observation, and a deep interest in 
the country, he adds a profound knowledge of the 


researches and writings of previous travelers; so | 


that he has become as familiar with those mysteri- 
ous regions as are foreign statesmen with the map 
of Europe. Nor is Mr. Squier a mere superficial 
observer of external facts and passing events. He 





has a sincere love of scientific investigation, and ! 
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his attainments in various branches of science 
place him much above the level of ordinary tour- 
ists. In this volume we have a condensationof 
his various researches, bringing the subject down 
to a recent date, and leaving little to be desired by 
the reader, either for entertainment or informa- 
tion. 

Mensuration and Practical Geometry, by CHARLES 
H. Haswetu. (Published by Harper and Broth- 
ers.) This volume is intended as a manual for the 
use of engineers, mechanics, and students, pre- 
senting with brevity, and in as popular a form as 
the nature of the subject admits, a variety of rules 
and formulas for the determination of lines, sur- 
faces, areas, solidities, and centres of gravity of 
various regular and irregular figures. The novel 
features of the book are to be found in the extent 
of the figures submitted, both as respects number 
and variety of section, and the rules for determin- 
ing their centres of gravity. 

The Story of the Telegraph, by Cuarves F, 
Brices and Aucustts Maverick, (Published 
by Rudd and Carlton.) <A succinct narrative of 
the great enterprise which has set aside the distance 
between the old world and new, is contained in this 
seasonable compilation. It can not fail to be read 
with interest during the present effervescence of 
the public mind on the subject, while it embodies 
numerous facts and statistics which make it worth 
preserving for future reference. 

Memoir of Joseph Curtis, by Miss C. M. Szpg- 
wick. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) In 
preparing this biography of a good man, Miss 
Sedgwick has been engaged in a congenial task. 
He was an honest Connecticut boy by birth, and, 
from humble beginnings, gradually rose to a con- 
spicuous position in connection with the education- 
al institutions of New York. The little volume 
has been written mainly for the purpose of holding 
up his bright example to the attention of young 
readers ; but it abounds with those natural sketches 
of character, and fine moral and practical sugges- 
tions, which render it an admirable piece of bio- 
graphy for all classes. 

A Harmony of the Gospels, in the Greek of the 
Received Text, by James Stronc, D.D. (Harper 
and Brothers.) The plan of this work is similar to 
that of the English Harmony of the Gospels by the 
author, presenting a parallel and combined arrange- 
ment of the Greek text, founded on the selection 
of a leading passage in each section from that Gos- 
pel which contains the most complete account, and 
interweaving with this, in a different type, all the 
additional circumstances from the other Gospels. 
The portion in the leading type, accordingly, gives 
a full and connected narrative, without distracting 
the attention of the reader from one column to an- 
other, while, at the same time, he has great facili- 
ty of reference to the parallel accounts in the in- 
terwoven passages. The text adopted is that of 
the received text, or the Elzevir edition of 1633, 
which served as the foundation for the common En- 
glish version. ‘The various readings adopted by 
Griesbach, Knapp, Scholz, Lachmann, and Tisch- 
endorf are noted at the foot of the page, to which 
are added brief grammatical annotations, for the 
most part of remarkable pertinence and utility. 
The volume throughout attests the learning and 
good judgment of the author, and will be found to 
be a valuable contribution to the resources of bib- 
lical study. 





Ghitar’s 

ROVIDENCE IN AMERICAN HISTORY.— 

* Human society is a wonderful testimony to the 
omnipotence and the omnipresence of God. Itis a 
standing miracle, demonstrating a wisdom above 
all comprehension, a watchfulness infinite in ten- 
derness of spirit and variety of action. Each indi- 
vidual man presents some features that, however 
marred and defaced by sin, remind us of the glori- 
ous Creator. Amidst all the defilement of deprav- 
ity we recognize God’s image, and of what a mag- 
nificent estate is it the impressive remnant! In 
how many strange and startling forms does it au- 
thenticate itself! Nowitisalight shining through 
a man’s memory and falling upon the past inno- 
cence of childhood ; then a light penetrating the 
future and opening a luminous vista to the throne 
of judgment ; to-day in a tone, to-morrow in a look ; 
here in the clasp of a hand, and there in the glance 
of an adoring eye ; this image vindicates for every 
one a holier birth-place than earth, and a nobler 
destiny than time. But when we turn from man 
to society the wonder increases. To see such dis- 
cordant elements harmonized—the lion and the 
lamb even now lying down together—the demon 
and the angel reposing in the same pavilion or 
walking abroad in company—opposite tastes, hab- 
its, natures fraternizing in peaceful companionship 
—how the mystery repeats itself anew every day, 
and wraps itself in thicker folds the more that our 
proud intellects seek to understand it! If the in- 
dividual man has his counterpart in the planet on 
which he dwells, society affects us like the uni- 
verse. The spectacle of millions of people, all 
cared for and sustained by the beneficent Hand, 
impresses a thoughtful mind in a manner similar 
to the scenery of the starry heavens. 

A nation is a splendid object for a reflecting in- 
tellect to contemplate. Here are thousands of 
human beings, with their diversified forms of life ; 
here are all kinds of industry ; here are want and 
plenty, starvation and luxury, ignorance and learn- 
ing, crime and virtue; here are heaven and hell in 
spirit and practice; and all dwelling side by side, 
all cemented into marvelous unity, and holding 
together as if one common soul had transformed 
them into one common mass. It is folly to attrib- 
ute this to institutions of government. The insti- 
tutions are only the outward symbol of the inward 
union. All the statesmanship of the world, un- 
aided by other and mightier forces, could never 
organize the relations of two persons, or establish 
a foundation on which they could stand together. 
It is by God’s act—partly in the original laws of 
our nature, and partly by the constant agency of 
His Providence—that this amazing complexity of 
character, interest, life is upheld. In our vanity 
we talk of the security of life and property, the 
stability of our institutions; but there are always 
thousands of volcanoes ready to burst forth and 
deluge the land with their streams of fire. A daily 
revolution would be no wonder. The wonder is 
that it does not happen. Happen it would if we 
had no higher protection than the mere jurispru- 
dence and police of nations. How true it is that, 
“except the Lord keep the city, the watchmen waketh 
but in vain!” Yes, ‘in vain” —kingly rule or pop- 
ular sovereignty—the tyranny of bayonets or the 
force of public opinion—despotism or liberty—all 
is ‘in vain” unless the shield of Jehovah be spread 





over our heads ; for Heaven will give man no guar- 
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antee of peace and happiness that excludes its own 
personal and positive agency. Only in part will 
it allow men and institutions to do its work. Only 
in limited measures will it delegate its authority 
to the best and wisest of means. In all arrange- 
ments a broad arena must be left for its presence, 
Second causes must not shut out the First Cause. 
No machinery can be suiliciently perfect to dis- 
pense with the power of God. Sunshine and rain 
may produce the harvest; but, according to the 
Jewish economy, the “‘ first-fruits” were not to be 
offered to them—they were presented to God. 

Happily for the American mind the septiment of 
an overruling Providence is reverently cherished. 
It has confidence in the resources of its own intel- 
lect and activity, reliance on its political institu- 
tions, faith in means and men. But it trusts them 
no farther than simple human instrumentalities, 
nor does it make them the end of its hope. If it 
depended exclusively on them, or if it leaned upon 
them in such a way as to banish the thought of 
God except as a refuge in the hour of darkness 
and danger, then it would idolize itself and its ma- 
chinery, forget its homage to Providence, and war 
against the order of the universe. We believe that 
the deepest feeling of the American heart springs 
from a conviction that Providence has presided over 
the colonization and progress of this country. 
Looking to the future, it can not foresee how this 
magnificent drama will be unfolded. It can not 
tell what personages will move in stateliness on 
this great stage, nor what events, flowing from 
causes now unseen, will carry forward the vast 
movement; but it clings to the belief that Prov- 
idence has its purpose in our national growth and 
will fulfill its far-reaching scheme. A few men 
ordinarily determine public opinion; but the few 
never create a deep, genuine, wide-spread, public 
feeling. Such a feeling is not the product of art. 
Eloquence, literature, intercourse, can not awaken 
it. Down in the depths of the heart, where God 
works, it is silently formed. It is the birth of the 
spirit, and the spirit keeps it alive. And this is 
the characteristic of the sentiment which we are 
now considering. Our traditions, ancestry, circum- 
stances, have, doubtless, intensified its strength, 
but in its origin it sprung from God. 

Such a sentiment is a tremendous power. Al- 
though its outward manifestation is not ordinari- 
ly as striking and impressive as some other senti- 
ments, yet it has a vigor, a profundity, a self-sus- 
tainingness, that nothing else can equal. Indeed, 
it is not so much a distinct principle as a diffused, 
ethereal element, in which the stronger forces of 
our nature live, move, and have their being. It 
is always a source of lofty thought, vigorous will, 
heroic effort. Deny a man every other resource, 
and if he have this well-spring in his soul the 
stream of his life will be fed by fresh waters that 
can never fail. Give it to a people, and there will 
be a hardihood in their enterprise, an endurance in 
suffering, a heroism in achievement, a religion at 
the heart of all they think and do, that the philos- 
ophy of the world, too short-sighted to see beneath 
the senses, and too weak to soar to heaven, can not 
comprehend. Man was originally created to dwell 
in God, to draw from Him the inspiration of his 
daily life, to be perfect in His strength, and to be 
glorious with His beauty. Hence, as he enters 
into union with God’s spirit and providence, he 
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recovers the primal law of his nature, and with it 
whatever belongs to his sphere in the universe. 

The capacity for progress that this sentiment 
awakens puts man in possession of all the means 
necessary to establish his sovereignty over matter 
and to build up the fabric of civilization. It has 
given us our best institutions, and, above all, cre- 
ated a spirit in our country that has signalized it- 
self in education, philanthropy, and patriotism. 
The nature of this principle is such that it does not 
exhibit itself in formal modes of thought, nor fulfill 
its designs through preconceived plans. It is no 
adept in language ; and not seldom when strongest 
in feeling it is weakest in logic. fo trace its agen- 
cy it is not 'y to ider it as deliberately 
entering on measures that forethought has suggest- 
ed to be essential to the attainment of its end. For 
it is instinctive rather than argumentative, and by 
a higher form of mind than legislative ability as- 
certains what is proper and expedient for the ac- 
complishment of its object. Often when least 
known it is most felt; and not until men, looking 
back to its results as incorporated into the struc- 
ture of society, study its bearings are they prepared 
to read the seal of a divine hand on it. Indeed, it 
is impossible for us to see how this great sentiment 
could operate in man otherwise than through his 
* unconsciousness. If his eyes were not holden how 
easily they might be dazzled! Man glories in the 
intellect that designs, in the hand that constructs, 
and, absorbed in his selfish aims, robs God of the 
praise of wisdom and power. The wonder-working 
spirit is, therefore, hidden from him ; and although 
it is present in his sense of duty, in lofty and im- 
passioned impulse, in the glow of inspiration, yet 
he obeys it by force of sympathy and not on the 
ground of knowledge—follows its mysterious guid- 
ance and sees not whither it is going, so that when 
the decree is fulfilled he is more astonished than his 
contemporaries at the manner in which it has been 
done. 

Let us not, then, be understood as arguing that 
the thoughtful mind of our country has identified 
the sense of Providence with specitic measures of 
national debate, or that this has been a distinctly 
determinative element, when the popular verdict 
has been called for on questions of vast moment. 
Such a view would imply that men could penetrate 
beforehand the counsels of the Infinite, and infalli- 
bly settle the Divine course of action. We simply 
mean, that American mind has been deeply impreg- 
nated with the sentiment of Providence in the whole 
history of our colonization and civilization. It 
has not explained the past on the theory of lucky 
accidents and fortunate circumstances. Nor has 
it attempted to solve the problems of our existence 
and progress by a glorification of human sagacity 
and skillin statesmanship. There has been a pow- 
er beneath the circumstances. There has been a 
wisdom behind our wisdom. There has been a 
sovereign purpose, fixed and immutable, beyond 
our purposes; and in this faith it has found nothing 
to answer its want save the Christian doctrine of 
Providence as God’s method of administering the 
affairs of the world. One accustomed to study the 
laws of human nature can find no difficulty in be- 
lieving that the secret of our strength has lain in 
this fact. 
balances, institutional provisions to express popu- 
lar sovereignty and restrain official authority, the 
division of responsibility and a system of jurispru- 
dence, are intimately connected with the agency 





Abstract theories of rights, checks, and | 





of government. But there is something superior 
in the elements of civil society to these things. 
Our social nature, no less than our individual na- 
ture, witnesses to God and leans on Him for intel- 
ligence and support. Nations, like men, must feel 
that their work, in some way, terminates in God, 
else there is no high aim, no magnificent results. 
Government exists for ends ulterior to its personal 
and social benefits to us. If in relation to our in- 
terests it is an institution of God, it is equally His 
institution in relation to interests far beyond the 
compass of our sphere. It is His instrument; and 
if this doctrine is once fixed in the mind, with what 
force is the imagination sent forth along those chan- 
nels, remote and distant, through which its influ- 
ence is to be carried to the homes and hearts of un- 
known millions! Nothing, perhaps, in connection 
with this sentiment in the American mind, is more 
striking than the intense conviction that we are 
performing a work for the world. We say, in- 
tense conviction. No other language expresses 
the fact. The feeling of the popular heart—that 
trustworthy instinct so much more reliable than 
the popular judgment—always associates the insti- 
tutions of our country with the progress of human- 
ity in foreign lands. How the leaven is to work, 
how the influence is to be communicated, the in- 
tellect of the masses does not perceive. Nor can 
our statesmen see the mode in which it is to be done. 
But the impression is all the stronger for the ob- 
security in which itis involved. The very mystery 
that hangs about it is an intimation of its divine 
origin. If it had been the effect of observation, if 
it had been deduced from facts by a process of ar- 
gument, we should be competent to form an opin- 
ion as to the means and methods calculated to ac- 
complish the end. As it is, we are just left to ex- 
ecute our task—io show the utility and excellence 
of republican institutions—and to abide quietly in 
the faith that consequences will be shaped by Prov- 
idence to suit its benevolent will. 

It is interesting to note the historic progress of 
this sentiment of Providence as it passes under re- 
view from the early settlement of the country down 
to the present era. Robinson, in his parting ad- 
dress to the Pilgrims, as they were about to em- 
bark for America, assures them of his faith “‘ that 
God hath more truth yet té break forth out of His 
Holy Word.” In his calm, profound judgment 
there is a vast work to be done. Calvinists and 
Lutherans have stopped short of God’s purpose. 
They will not advance beyond their leaders, the 
‘instruments of their reformation ;” and, in this 
spirit, a watcher for the light of a new morning, he 
dismisses his flock to a new world that their eyes 
may catch the earliest glimpses of the coming 
glory. The pioneers in this great movement do 
not appear to have looked beyond the “ Reforma- 
tion of the Church ;” but this was a germ of suffi- 
cient vitality to reconstruct the entire fabric of so- 
ciety. The idea of a State, as we now have it em- 
bodied, was not iu their minds. Step by step, a 
distinctive order of thought, peculiar to the new 
world, began to exhibit itself. The aristocratical 
sentiment was invaded by the democratic senti- 
ment ; the limitations of suffrage in Massachusetts 
were set aside in the Hartford Colony; Church and 
State prepared for separation ; loyalty to England 
began to yield to another loyalty, clothing itself 
with authority at home, and asserting a simple 
majesty that rested on the force of right and truth ; 
until the colonists were themselves surprised to 
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find a future of their own—a future, not of En- 
gland, and not of man’s seeking—open before 
them. Hitherto the idea of Providence over the 
Church had ruled their thoughts and feelings ; 
but now a broader field, illuminated by a Divine 
light, is unfolded. The conception of a magnifi- 
cent empire—a republic of free mind, free speech, 
free action—dawns upon them; and, trusting in 
God, they prepare to enter on its possession. With 
what subdued thoughtfulness did those men pro- 
ceed on their appointed course! Not rash, like 
such as lean upon an arm of flesh; not romantic, 
as those whose imagination paints liberty as a god- 
dess to be worshiped; not frenzied by reckless 
passions, that sport with war and bloodshed as a 
desperate game for the supremacy of the world; 
but calmly, in hope of a higher strength, with 
a courage not without apprehension, they dedi- 
cated their all to the contest. The event justified 
their confidence. Help hastened from unexpected 
sources. Relief was found where human calcula- 
tion would never have sought it. Victory came, 
because victory was sent from Heaven. 

A century and a half have passed. The two 
commanding figures that stand forth, like tower- 
ing headlands fronting each other across a scene of 
intervening waters, are Robinson and Washington. 
They are both great and good men. Kindred in 
goodness, they are not unlike in those attributes 
of intellect that constitute the clear, compre- 
hensive thinker. Robinson was the pastor of a 
persecuted church; Washington the hero of a tri- 
umphant nation. The one, looking to the develop- 
ment of society through the Church, was chiefly 
anxious to perfect the ‘‘ Refurmation” begun by 
Luther. In its central idea of Justification by 
Faith he saw the germ of all freedom of mind, of 
personal independence, of the inherent superiority 
of the soul to hierarchical dictation and tyrannical 
authority. Exiled from his native land, burdened 
with cares and sorrows, it was the charm of his sad- 
dened hours to picture the growth of that germ, 
working from a force hidden within, and, like the 
mustard-seed of the Gospel, lifting its firm trunk 
and spreading its broad branches before the na- 
tions. In the midst of a dark age it was his priv- 
ilege to see the true principle of human progress, 
and—a nobler privilege still—it was his high for- 
tune to announce it with a distinctness, a vigor, a 
scope, that the science of our day admires and hon- 
ors. ‘“‘ The perfection of knowledge,” he declared, 
could not ‘‘breat forth at once ;” and therefore he 
urged his flock to receive the revelations of God, 
no matter by what ‘‘ other instrument” they came. 
Sure is he that the work of the past is not com- 
plete; and his manly mind, eager to vindicate the 
vast possibilities of the future, raises its prophetic 
voice in behalf of the awaiting splendors of a more 
gloriousera. How bravely he asserted the spirit of 
the unconquerable will—the great deed already 
done in the great purpose—when he said, “It is 
not with us as with other men, whom small things 
discourage and small discontents cause to wish 
themselves home again ;” and how much of that 
man’s soul became the living history of after- 
times—a history of wonder and of joy! And 
now, turn tothe other and far more illustrious 
personage, who has léd the armies of his country 
through a successful war; and, in a sublimer lead- 
ership than military grandeur, has directed the 
thought and hope of his countrymen to the perma- 
nent objects of a wise and hallowed ambition. No 








man ever had a juster conception of the practical 
skill, the industrious thrift, the economical habits, 
that build up the material prosperity of a people. 
But his common sense had breadth as well as clear- 
ness; his eye saw what was within no less than 
what was around; and, above all, his noble moral 
nature dictated the statesmanship that had such an 
important agency in establishing the foundations 
of national security and happiness. And what to 
him was the law of all laws—the heart of national 
strength and hope? Physical resources were not 
his reliance. The prowess of arms was not his 
trust. Looking deeper, he beheld the creative 
forces of national prosperity in the spiritual ele- 
ments of our nature, and in the proportion that 
these were brought out he realized the beauty and 
perfection of civil government. Few men have 
had a stronger sense of the presence of God in the 
affairs of nations, and few have been as ready to 
acknowledge it. Feeling his personal dependence 
on Providence, he sought to impress, both by word 
and example, the same sentiment on his country- 
men. The faith of his private life was the faith of 
his statesmanship. If in war he was a Christian 
hero, he was in peace a Christian ruler—bearing 
alike the sword and the sceptre in the reverence 
and fear of God; seeking His favor as the only 
source of well-being and well-doing, and in all 
things committing the destinies of the land, so 
fervently loved and so honorably served, to His 
sovereign guidance and support. 

The positions of these two men were widely dif- 
ferent. In circumstances, training, discipline, they 
had scarcely any thing in common. The one was 
a thinker; the other wasan actor. Christian phi- 
losophy guided the former; Christian statesman- 
ship the latter. Robinson was anticipative and 
prophetic; Washington, meditative and reflecting. 
The one contemplated the authority of God in the 
Church; the other studied His sovereignty over 
the State. But both alike cherished a profound 
sense of Providence as connected with the New 
World, and both felt that its presence would be sin- 
gularly manifested here in the evolving of a new 
order of society. 

We have selected these remarkable men, not to 
present their personal traits of character, nor yet 
to dwell on their distinctive qualities of mind. 
Standing as they did in an initiatory relation to 
two different and unlike eras of thought, each in 
its aspects extraordinary and both combining in 
the intellectual and moral sequences of our national 
history, we have sketched a brief analysis of their 
views, that we may see what elements have entered 
into the development of American sentiment on 
the providential connections of-our career. The 
intelligent reader can have no difficulty in observ- 
ing how the early mind of the country was gradu- 
ally withdrawn from the false ideas that prevailed 
in England as to the political position of the Church, 
and how a process of substitution went on, by 
which a simple faith in Christianity, a hearty re- 
liance on its self-sustaining power, a perfect assur- 
ance that it was fully competent to win its own 
way in the world, took the place of a pernicious 
dependence on fictitious means for its support. The 
age of Washington was more hopeful, more dis- 
posed to trust the unaided force of Christianity, 
more just in its opinions as to the relations of the 
Church to the State, than the age of Robinson. 
Let it be remembered that the change was not in 
the religious sentiment itself. Our Pilgrim Fa- 
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thers, in this respect, were examples of reverence, 
courage, patience, and enduring fortitude for the 
men of all time to venerate and admire. - But a 
great change had occurred in the organic form of 
that sentiment and in its modes of expression. It 
had a most important effect in the religious educa- 
tion of our people. Considered in a national point 
of view, it has certainly resulted in vast good to 
the mind of the country. The separation of Church 
and State has cultivated a sense of responsibility in 
the people, as a people, instead of in the people as 
anation. It has led us as individuals, rather than 


as an organic whole, to feel a deep and abiding | 
solicitude for the influence of Christianity over the | 


national conscience and heart. We think, more- 
over, that our peculiar attitude on this subject has 
contributed, in an eminent degree, to develop that 
phase of the religious sentiment which contem- 
plates the relations of Providence to the growth 
and destiny of our country. It has simplified our 
ideas of Christianity, brought us into more direct 
contact with its sublime truths, relieved us of fac- 
titious supports, and given us a national feeling, in 
distinction from a hierarchical feeling, of interest 
in Christianity. A national Church is one thing, 
a national Religion is quite another thing ; and in 
nothing are they more unlike than in their capaci- 
ty to awaken the sense of Providence in the breast 
of a people. Christianity, not the Church, is the 
divine power to call out and intensify human in- 
stincts. Christianity, not the Church, reaches to 
the deepest sources of our nature, and seizes, with 
the grasp of omnipotence, all that allies us to the 
infinite and the eternal. The Church is a divine 
institution. It is a beautiful brotherhood of hope 
and love, a spiritual household of faith and affec- 
tion, a heavenly instrument for heavenly ends. 
Nor can we reverence it too highly, nor can we 
serve it too zealously—reared on the foundation of 
Christ’s propitiatory sacrifice for sin, and witness- 
ing, by its holy sacraments, by its divinely-ap- 
pointed ministry, by its consecrated Sabbath, by 
the self-denial, purity, and benevolence of its mem- 
bership, to the wisdom, grace, and sovereignty of 
God. But let us not forget that Christianity was 
born in the bosom of God, and comes to man in- 
vested with the attributes, clothed in the perfec- 
tions, radiant in the glory of its infinite parentage. 
Werepeat, therefore, the superiority of Christianity 
to all types, symbols, forms, institutions. And 
hence, the nearer it can approach the public mind, 
the less external machinery between it and the 
world, the better for its authority and success. In 
this simple but sublime attitude, wearing its own 
crown and wielding its own sceptre, it has already 
done a great work for us—greater in nothing than 
in the living sense of Providence breathed into the 
soul of this nation—by which, in the midst of all 
ill deserts, our trembling steps have been stayed, 
and hopes, sometimes ready to perish, have sud- 
denly risen with a returning plenitude of strength 
—and, thus advancing, have found new occasions 
to admire the forbearance that has been slow to 
punish, and the mercy quick to bestow a fuller 
measure of blessedness. 

If, however, the sense of Providence in national 
affairs is primarily due to the moral spirit which 
Christianity awakens in the heart, it is important 
to remember that this spirit, acting through the 
intellect, reads the manifestations of God in the 
outward world, and discerns His going forth in the 
events of the age. It is a sense above the bodily 








| even their earthly offices. 
| a mystery, but it is also a fact. 
| infinite, but it makes its appeal to a finite compre- 
| hension. In it there is always something to be 
| known—a truth to be distinctly apprehended, an 





senses, and higher than the understanding. Yet 


it disdains not to use these its humbler instru- 


ments, and by so using renders them the fitter for 
Providence is, indeed, 
It is necessarily 


order to be observed and scrutinized, a movement 
to Le traced out with satisfying clearness. Provi- 
dence educates the intellect as well as the con- 
science, the reason no less than faith. A theory of 
Providence that rejected the natural would be as 
defective as one ignoring the supernatural; for 
each idea has its place, each throws light on the 
other, each is necessary to a perfect system. It is 
this that saves us, on the one hand, from supersti- 
tion and enthusiasm, while guarding us, on the oth- 
er hand, from measuring the ways of God by the 
dim and narrow perceptions of unaided judgment. 
The workings of Providence, therefore, if our minds 
are not blinded, will disclose themselves to us; for 
it is the essence of Providence to distinguish itself 
from ordinary phenomena, to separate itself from 
the common course of events, or to clothe these 
events in such aspects as to render them more sig- 
nificant than otherwise they would appear. Hold- 
ing fast to this principle as our guide, we hope to 
be able, in the further discussion of this topic, to 
point out certain peculiarities in our national ca- 
reer that illustrate the doctrine of God’s provi- 
dence. 

Allusion has been already made to the religious 
motive that actuated a prominent portion of the 
early colonizers of thiscountry. Let us take three 
of the great social elements that entered into the 
original constitution of American society, viz., Pu- 
ritans, Huguenots, and Scotch-Irish. Each of them 
had smarted under the scorpion-lash of persecution. 
Each of them had its memories of bitter suffering. 
Each of them had intense desires to enjoy freedom 
of conscience, and to live in a repose that would not 
be disturbed by religious strife. They were singu- 
larly distributed in different locations over the face 
of the country, as if each had been destined to have 
a full opportunity to demonstrate its own peculiar- 
ities. Puritans in New England; Scotch-Irish 
through New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
North Carolina; Huguenots in the South; each had 
ample physical scope and suitable outward circum- 
stances to give vent to their impulses and to or- 
ganize their distinctive sentiments. In this way 
they became nuclei, around which were gathered 
other and less-marked elements of social character. 
Each of them acted as a great educative centre, 
leavening the circumjacent mass with its own indi- 
vidual spirit. Not only were they local commu- 
nities, dwelling under their own vine and fig-tree, 
but they were so isolated as to prevent for many 
years any great degree of sympathy and union. 
Owing to their geographical positions, no less than 
to the occupancy of their minds with the immedi- 
ate interests around them, there was but little 
room for rapid and energetic interaction. Time 
did, indeed, bring this mutual influence about, yet 
not until seclusion and solitude had done their 
work. They lived apart, each intent on its own 
affairs, and striving, as far‘as might be, to attain 
its own ideal of human society. Far to the north 
the Puritans were settled from the banks of the 
Kennebec in Maine, to the regions neighboring on 
the Hudson in New York; while in Eastern New 
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Jersey, and thence southwardly to Fayetteville, 
North Carolina, the Scotch-Irish were colonized. 
South Carolina received the Huguenots. The ex- 
iles of Languedoc, fugitives from Rochelle, Bor- 
deaux, Poitiers; ‘‘men,” says Bancroft, ‘ who 
had the virtues of the English Puritans without 


their bigotry,” inhabited the banks of the Cooper | 


and the Santee. Opportunity was thus afforded 
to lay the foundations of those local diversities of 
character, tastes, institutions, which have been 
such potent elements in our national existence. 
The religious sentiment was common to all ; but as- 
suming different external forms, it was at liberty 
to follow its own idea and impulse, and by these 
means incorporate its particular class of results into 
the social fabric. Is there not in this fact a strik- 
ing illustration of an overruling Providence? The 
intense force of the religious principle in promoting 
the early colonization of America is admitted by 
all who have written on this subject. It is a great 
and controlling motive in the movement, contrast- 
ing most impressively in its aims, in its vigor, in 
its success, with that love of gold, of military ad- 
venture, of imaginative excitement, which prompt- 
ed other efforts to occupy the Western Continent. 
But let us not overlook another emphatic point, 
viz., the providential provision by which the Puri- 
tan, Scotch-Irish, and Huguenot were brought hith- 
er, and their inter-relationships in the final devel- 
opment of a national character and spirit. There 
is more in this co-ordinate agency of religious views 
and tastes—differing so widely in minor details, 
and yet impelled by the same spirit—than we have 
been accustomed to mark. It is difficult for us to 
see how the various constituents of a social-relig- 
ious nature could have been more wisely drawn to- 
gether. They were admirably adapted to check 
each other, and they were equally adapted to coa- 
lesce. If the scientific man finds in the colloca- 
tions of matter so convincing an argument in be- 
half of creative intelligence and power, are we not 
entitled to the conclusions of a similar argument 
in respect to the order and arrangement of society ? 

Let us now turn to another branch of our subject. 
We have seen that the religious principle was in- 
tensely active in the early colonization of the coun- 
try. Furthermore, we have seen that this spirit 
was marked by individual characteristics of taste 
and temperament, and was moulded by peculiar cir- 
cumstances into forms of striking diversity. And 
it has been made apparent, we hope, that this great 
sentiment, cultivating in all the same high aims 
and hallowed inspirations, did, at the same time, 
through its different modes of action, lay a founda- 
tion for religious unity that has been of invaluable 
service to the character and career of the American 
people. We shall now endeavor to show that a 
similar process occurred in the history of American 
politics. 

The political mind of the country, previous to 
the adoption of our present Constitution, had been 
mainly developed through the instrumentality of 
local institutions and State governments. A con- 
federacy had been organized, but it had failed. 
All the sovereign States, except Rhode Island, had 
agreed that it had proved itself unequal to the 
exigencies of its position. The first effort at union 
having resulted in general disappointment, a new 
trial had now to be made to bind the thirteen States 
together. A mere external tie was not sufficient. 


There must be a real, a radical union—such a form 
of union as should constitute us one people, and yet 








To effect 
this object the greatest practical wisdom was ne- 
cessary. Statesmanship never had a harder task 


preserve the sovereignty of the States. 


to perform. For it must be obvious that no mere 
theory of government could have suited the cir- 
cumstances of the country. The conditions of the 
problem were not to be met by abstract principles 
of human rights and ideal conceptions of human 
society. Had the work of statesmanship been to 
organize the original elements of a civil polity, it 
would have been comparatively easy to take the 
plastic materials, and, in obedience to the simple 
dictates of a republican sentiment, embody them in 
institutional shapes to meet the wants of the age. 
But this was not the question to be discussed. A 
government had to be constructed out of govern- 
ments already existing; and to attain this end, 
established usages had to be modified, old prejudices 
had to be surrendered, ancestral traditions had to 
be abandoned, and stern feelings had to yield toa 
spirit of fraternal compromise. It was not a state 
of things, therefore, to which the ordinary laws of 
political economy could be applied. Our states- 
men had to exercise an originating power of mind 
that had never before been demanded. 

A new form of political science, then, had to be 
created. How this was finally accomplished ; how 
the larger and the smaller States were reconciled ; 
how the representation of States was secured in the 
Senate, and of the people in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States; how the sovereign- 
ty of the Federal Government and the sovereignty 
of State governments, each perfect in its own sphere, 
and each giving beauty, strength, and dignity to 
the other, were adjusted, need not now be noticed. 
There is but one light in which we wish to consider 
this subject, and that is the indications presented, 
in the formation and adoption of the American 
Constitution, of a higher wisdom, a profounder 
foresight, a remoter purpose, than ordinarily char- 
acterize the best works of men. 

First of all, then, let it be observed, that when 
the Convention of 1787 assembled, there was buta 
vague and indistinct idea of the form its action 
should assume. The authority of the respective 
States under which it was organized was not spe- 
cific and definite as to the ends contemplated. One 
thing is clear, viz., ‘‘the idea of abolishing the 
confederation, and of erecting in its place a govern- 
ment of a totally different character, was not en- 
tertained by the States; or, if entertained at all, 
was not expressed in the public acts of the States, 
by which the Convention was called.” (See Curtis’s ~ 
“History of the Constitution,” vol. ii., p. 17.) 
Some of the members of the Convention believed 
in the necessity for a thorough change in the foun- 
dation of the government. Others thought that a 
revision and expansion of the existing system 
would be sufficient. But in the progress of a few 
months it became evident that the Convention had 
developed within itself a new system of political 
principles. Despite of difficulties such as never 
before embarrassed a convention the work pro- 
ceeded, the range of discussion widened, contact 
of mind with mind, the antagonisms of prejudice, 
the genialities of sympathy, opened new fields of 
thought. And, at last, when the Constitution was 
ready to be submitted to the people of the States, 
it was found that a scheme of government theo- 
retically and practically new was proposed for their 
consideration. 

The memorable battle in due time was renewed. 
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Step by step it was fought over again. The debates 
in the State Conventions were earnest ard excit- 
ing. Local jealousies were hard to reconcile. 
Sectional prerogatives struggled to maintain their 
strength. State sovereignty was tenacious of its 
rights and privileges. But thesame spirit of con- 
cession and compromise that had controlled the Na- 
tional Convention finally prevailed, and the Con- 
stitution was ratified as the supreme law of the land. 

The point that we now wish to urge on the read- 
er’s attention is, that the American Constitution, 
considered as the means by which a new form of 
political society was established, can not be view- 
ed, except in a limited degree, as the natural out- 
growth of our previous experience. The principle 
of republicanism organized in the Constitution had 
been derived from the past. But the particular 
shape that republicanism assumed, as seen in the 
degree of its expansion, the scope of its action, and 
the means by which it was to operate, were alto- 
gether new. Had the Constitution been the pro- 
duct of the age, it would have represented the po- 
litical opinions of the age. So far from this being 
the fact, it was in advance of the political doc- 
trines of the time. It had much more of the spirit 
of the future than of the spirit of its day. It was 
wiser and better than our fathers knew. For in 
the division of sentiment that prevailed one party 
was apprehensive of popular power, the other was 
apprehensive of Federal power. One distrusted 
the capacity of the people for self-government, the 
other believed that all security and safety lay in 
the State Governments. One feared the masses, 
and the other feared a massive Federal authority. 
The mind of the country had been educated in 
these creeds ; and its republicanism, although hon- 
estly and earnestly held, was subject to their lim- 
iting and modifying influence. Now it must be 
apparent that the Constitution of the United States 
embodied the political philosophy of neither of these 
parties. It trusted more to the people and to the 
Federal Government than would have been trust- 
ed if their views had prevailed. Looking, then, to 
these facts, is it unreasonable for us to believe that 
Providence guided our fathers in the formation of 
the American Government? Certain it is that 
they advanced beyond the opinions of their day; 


and equally certain is it that they advanced be- | 


yond themselves. They were lifted above their 
individual tastes, sectional theories, party preju- 
dices in political science ; and hence the work per- 
, formed showed more of a faith in mankind — more 
of that genial sympathy with the redeemed nature 
of humanity which is the offspring of Christian 
sentiment than the political philosophy of the age, 
or even their own peculiar views of the capacity 
of man for self-government, warranted. If the 
agents of Providence—the men of might who leave 
their impress ineffaceably stamped on the thought 


own ; men who unconsciously did a work far more 
magnificent than they understood. And, more- 
over, in this light the American Constitution has a 
moral meaning, a sacredness, over and above what 
political science and civil compacts can ever give 
to the organic law of a commonwealth. It takes 
its place among the instrumentalities of Provi- 
dence ; associates with itself sublimer interests 
than mere earthly government; looks to an end 
beyond its immediate purpose, and thus speaks to 
the heart and challenges reverence. 


| Every thing connected with our position, his- 


tory, progress, points out the United States of 
America as the land of the future. The physical 
features of our continent, presenting such marked 
contrasts to the Eastern Hemisphere, indicate a 
form of civilization that could not exist elsewhere 





on the globe. It is strikingly adapted not only 
to greatness of empire, but to that peculiar form 
of greatness which seems to be reserved for our 
| inheritance. Compared with the Old World, it 
| shows in its different configuration, in its simplicity 
| and unity of plan, in the range of its mountains 
| and the scope of its plains, that it is singularly 
fitted to sustain the diversified interests of a vast 
nation ; to give those interests unity while it allows 
and stimulates the largest variety ; to call out local 
resources and awaken local power, but, at the same 
time and with extraordinary facility, establishing 
means of rapid and extensive intercourse, bind- 
ing the parts together, and blending all in a great 
and magnificent society. Not less favorable is its 
oceanic position to foreign commerce. Taken in 
whole, it is a wonderful provision for the intelli- 
gence, sagacity, energy, restlessness, and indom- 
itable will of such a race as the Anglo-Saxon—a 
race that masters physical nature without being 
mastered by it—a race in which the intensest 
home-feelings combine with a love of enterprise, 
adventure, and colonization—a race that fears 
nothing, claims every thing within reach, enjoys 
the future more than the present, and believes in a 
destiny of incomparable and immeasurable grand- 
eur. Without the least extravagance it may be 
said that there never was such a character—such 
elements of activity, foresight, sovereignty—acting 
| on a theatre so broad, so ample, so wonderful. It 
is the only country that holds out any general 
prospect to humanity —that offers ideas, senti- 
| ments, hopes for general diffusion—that has an 
| educative power for the world in its principles and 
| institutions. Where else is there a nationality 
more distinct, more self-defining and self-project- 
| ing, yet, withal, so open, free, and cordial in the 
| strength and breadth of its receptiveness—so ab- 
sorbing, but retaining all its vigorous and unyield- 
|ing individuality? Where else are there such 
| forces of conservatism and progress always acting 
}and interacting? Where else is to-day a new 











of the world, and who revolutionize mind rather | birth out of yesterday and to-morrow, a picture 
than the external order of society—if these chosen | for the imagination to paint from fresh mate- 
champions are distinguished from others of their | rials? This, then, is the grand idea of the coun- 
time and race, it is by a simple, trustful, uncon- | try, viz.: THe Forurs. According to that idea, 
scious greatness that never fails to transcend its | every thing, hitherto, has been shaped. Where 
own knowledge—that surpasses its own logic and | men have come in conflict with it and resisted its 
science—penetrates into realms beyond its mere in- | sway they have been set aside. Where measures 
tellectual ken—seizes truth more by instinct than | have interfered with its mighty potency they have 
by deduction—and labors prophetically, rather | been swept away. It isthe central and command- 
than reflectively, in the vast sphere of human pro- | ing truth in all our institutions, in all our diplo- 
gress. In this light we contemplate the fathers | macy and legislation, in all our career, whether as 
of the American Constitution ; in this light we con- | seen in domestic policy or in foreign negotiation. 
sider them the servants of a higher will than their | Beginning with the great idea of Robinson, “ That 
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God hath more truth yet to break forth out of His 
Holy Word”—watching the slow evolvings of the 
sentiment of a vast forward movement as Chris- 
tianity is set free, North and South, from hierarch- 
ical shackles, and left to assert its own majestic 
sway, tracing a parallel action in politics, by which 
the American Constitution gave us a government 
that preserved the value and dignity of local in- 
stitutions, and yet harmonized them with Federal 
authority—and, above all, following out the growth 
of those educational and moral agencies that have 
mainly contributed to form a public opinion, this 
day and evermore, our security and our glory— 
seeing this with an eye that looks to the heart of 
things, and reads the soul beneath the symbol, it 
were indeed a deadness surpassing belief that 
could fail to mark the insignia of Providence in 
these far-spreading and high-reaching wonders. 
True now as true of old in Horeb: “‘ Put off thy 
shoes from off thy fea s for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground. 


Editor's “Easy Chair. 
Y the time these words are in print the great 
work will be an old story. Wonder is not an 
enduring emotion. The mind of the world can not 
be kept stretched to ecstasy, and experience will 
be already correcting imagination in the results of 
the ocean telegraph. 

How we have talked and written about it! 
How, like cockneys, we have half distrusted our 
own enthusiasm and theorized against our hopes ! 
Between the news of the laying and of the first 
transmitted message, how the orators who had 
rounded all their periods must have shuddered lest 
they had fired their salutes too soon! What was 
to become of Mr. Field’s glory if the thing would 
not work? There was certainly a space of very 
disagreeable suspense, happily dispelled by the mes- 
sage, like the fog of a dog-day morning by the sun. 

Such an occasion is the holiday of rhetoric. It 
is permitted to run wild. Itcan not leap, or frisk, 
or flash, too much, too high, or too far. Its most 
grotesque gyration is merely the frantic effort of 
words to describe the indescribable—to foretell the 
future—to express confident prophecy in terms 
grand enough for the idea of prophecy. 

Sometimes it fails—sometimes it succeeds—not 
in expressing the inexpressible, but in touching 
and kindling a sympathetic emotion—in making 
us seem to see—in evoking unexpected analogies 
and relations —in painting striking pictures —in 
filling the world for a moment with an eloquent 
noise of festivity. 

But it is a pity that people should be too wise. 
Dr. Lardner is an eternal (not to speak irreverent- 
ly) scarecrow in the field of scientific demonstra- 
tionand prophecy. The Doctor, asis plainly shown 
in the charming life of George Stephenson, the en- 
gineer,seemed to have a personal objection to steam. 
That this hot vapor must be put down, was clearly 
the worthy savant’s conviction ; and so he demon- 
strated and proved, and as fast as he showed con- 
clusively how certain things couldn’t be done, 
steam did them; until, it is only just to state, the 
Doctor fairly succumbed to steam and progress: 
his skepticism was changed into superstition, and 
he flew to the other extreme, declaring that he did 
not now see why men should not be shot from point 
to point like beans through a tin tube. 

Dr. Dionysius Lardner, A.B.C.D.E.F.G.H.L., 





etc., etc., etc., ought to be a perpetual scarecrow 
in that field. But the unwary did not heed him. 
and we had learned articles proving that the At- 
lantic cable could never succeed under the exist- 
ing conditions—and a great deal of inference was 
added—so that the leveling of the Rocky Mount- 
ains could iardly have been news more unexpected 
than that of the triumph of the telegraph when at 
last it came. But after the rhetorical pyrotech- 
nics that blazed and flew all over the land upon the 
first announcement there came an uneasy delay. 
No. message had passed, and what were signals? 
Dr. Lardner brought out his philosophy again, and 
having suggested a hundred ingenious hypotheses 
why after all the cable was not really laid, he would 
have doubtless proceeded to the proof, when, un- 
happily, the message of her Majesty flashed through 
the Atlantic ocean, and the hearts of England and 
America beat tegether. 

Shall we say that on the 4th of July, 1776, we 
parted, and that on the 4th of August, 1858, we were 
reunited ? that the mother and child, after long es- 
trangement and then friendly correspondence, at 
length took each other to thei hearts and breathed 
a mutual blessing? Shall we not all cry Amen 
with ringing bells, and roaring cannon, and beat- 
ing hearts, and moistened eyes, to the reply of the 
President to the Queen, “‘ May the Atlantic Tele- 
graph, under the blessing of Heaven, prove to be 
a bond of perpetual peace and friendship between 
the kindred nations, and an instrument destined by 
Divine Providence to diffuse religion, civilization, 
liberty, and law throughout the world. In this 
view will not all nations of Christendom spontane- 
ously unite in the declaration that it shall be for- 
ever neutral, and that its communications shall be 
held sacred in passing to their places of destination, 
even in the midst of hostilities ?”’ 

Yet the latter wish can not be fulfilled until 
civilization, liberty, and law prevail, and in that 
happy day wars shall be no more. How truly is 
this last great result of scientific progress a harp 
strung world wide, upon which the sweet anthem 
of the angels at the Nativity is forever chanted! 
Science works with virtue. It is the handmaid 
of Morality. When the heart wills peace and 
good-will, science hastens to make it prevail. ‘The 
Atlantic telegraph will serve the cause of human 
progress just so far as men are true to their noblest 
instincts. In the hands of good men it will be a 
palm branch of peace waved round the world. In 
the hands of bad men it will be an electric match 
lighting the fires and blowing off the batteries of 
discord. 

But in all great triumphs of mind over matter 
there is something so inspiring that the best senti- 
ments of the heart seem for a little while to be 
common-sense. So let the sweetest peals ring out; 
let the music of eloquent lips and kindling hearts 
flow free; let the mountain tops glitter with the 
fires that shall flash far down the valleys humming 
with life, the glad tidings, that Time and Space, 
the old foes of man, are made at last his slaves, 
and that as Solomon of old bound the genii in a 
box, and threw them into the bottom of the sea, 
so science has seized Space and Time, and made 
them run the messages of the world along the floor 
of the ocean. 





“ Dear Easy Cuatn,—In looking over a recent Num- 
ber of Le Monde Illustré (a Paris publication), I was 
struck with the pertinency of one of its contributions to 
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the subject of a communication, signed X, in a recent 
Number, with your accompanying remarks. I have made 
a rough translation of it, which I transmit herewith. If 
you think it worth insertion, use—if net, burn—but at 
any rate read it; there is matter for thought in it, and 
men like yourself (you are not altogether an abstraction) 
need only think to realize the justice of fighting against 
a prejudice, rather than pleading its existence, to justify 
the use of slang terms of contempt. Harper and its cir- 
culation may be considered one of the indications of a 
tolerably advanced civilization ; if it can not do any thing 
to diminish, at least let it not add to that enormous fabric 
of prejudice against a people who ask for nothing but 
fair play. Yours very respectfully, 
“* SCROUGE.” 


Scrouge entirely misapprehends the intention of 
the Easy Chair’s reply to his correspondent, X. “It 
did not plead the existence of a prejudice to justify 
terms of contempt, but it simply stated the philos- 
ophy of a fact, with the general inference that a 
universal and unanimous judgment in relation to 
any subject could not be easily dismissed as a pre- 
judice. But the Easy Chair was careful to remark, 
in July, ‘* These things surely explain the tradition- 
al treatment of the Jewish race. Of course they 
do not justify it.” It farther said: ‘‘ No thought- 





ful, honorable man is seriously and permanently | 


prejudiced against another for the reason (the Easy 
Chair should have said ‘‘ by reason”) of his race.” 
Does Scrouge call this “ pleading the existence of 
a prejudice to justify slang terms of contempt ?” 

How about charity ? : 

At the close of its reply the Easy Chair express- 
ed its belief that the Jewish disabilities would soon 
be removed by the English Parliament. Since 
July the step has been taken; and the British Par- 
liament has practically decided that a Jew may be 


tor as a Christian. Of course, the fact was plain 
enough before, and was matter of daily experience. 
But the solemn sanction of Parliament indicates a 
radical change in the mind of the people. A Par- 
liamentary decision is the final record of a popular 
conviction in England, and the admission of Jews 
to Parliament in the same month with the laying 
of the ocean telegraph is a fact full of memorable 
significance. 

The next step suggested by the Easy Chair, the 
admission of Jews, not to Parliament only, but to 
an equal place in the charity of Christendom, will 
depend mainly upon themselves. 

Let Scrouge consider. The existence of the 
prejudice and its injury to the race he will not 
deny, however he or the Easy Chair may differ 
about its proper explanation. How, then, is the 
public mind to be disabused of it? Ifa company 
of men are reported to be liars, how can they cor- 
rect the report? They must always tell the truth. 
They must remember, that while other people can 
tell falsehoods and suffer comparatively little, a sin- 
gle falsehood told by one of them will restore all 
the blackness to the cloud of prejudice that over- 
hangs them, and undo the good effect of the uniform 
veracity of years. So in every aspect of honesty. 
The Jews are popularly considered avaricious. 
Mademoiselle Maxime said to some one who had 
stated that she was of the same faith with Rachel, 
“No, Iam a Jewess—she is a Jew.” Now how can 
they abolish this impression ? 

Is there more than one way? Can they do it 
except by being uniformly fair and generous ?— 
eminently and notoriously so? 

Scrouge will eagerly reply that it is not right to 

Vor. XVIL—No. 101.—Y x 


i 


| rable from the subject. 


| pondered by those Christians who so flippantly 
as honest, intelligent, and able a man and legisla- | 





demand an extraordinary virtue of any one class 
of society; that men mixing together in affairs 
must be judged by common standards. 

We do not deny it. We simply ask Scrouge, as 
a man mixing with other men in affairs, whether 
—granting the prejudice to exist—the avarice of a 
Jew will not injure the general reputation of his 
race more than the equal avarice of a Christian? 
It is und@ubtedly wrong that it should be so. 
Good men will fight against it. But if any Jew 
be seriously troubled by this kind of reputation, 
and resolved to correct it, he will accept the hard 
terms, and urge his fellows to the same course. 
Will not Scrouge allow that if a man has been sent 
to jail half a dozen times for stealing—although it 
may have been unjustly each time—when he is 
working with a man who has never been caught 
in any offense, and a pocket-book is missing, it will 
be much harder for the first man to avoid suspicion 
than the last, who may be the real culprit ? 

That is a homely way of putting the case of the 
Jews—even granting that their reputation has no 
shadow of reason in their historical career. 

There is no question of the immense injustice 
that has been done the Hebrew race, and a fervent 
Christian might well ask himself, “ Ought I not 
to honor that race forever in the person of one of 
which God incarnated himself?” The same race 
crucified Him, doubtless. But the race was es- 
sentially the same, notwithstanding. And if it is 
to be cursed as having slain Christ, is it not more 
to be blessed as the one which His incarnation 
distinguished ? 

These are grave quegions, but they are insepa- 
They are especially to be 


speak of ‘‘ the cursed race.” Did the Master make 
the Jews an exception to His goldenrule? Nay, 
in the very hour of His agony did He not cry,. 
‘*Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do?” Will any disciple propose to be more 
just than his Teacher? Will any Christian calm- 
ly venture to curse those whom Christ would not 
denounce ? 

The little story which Scrouge sends the Easy 
Chair follows. Itis a good illustration of the gen- 
eral estimate of the rights of Jewish men among 
Christian men. 





Time was when the Jew was compelled to wear 
a horn on his head; when he was prohibited from 
bathing in the Seine; when, it being considered ne- 
cessary to hang him (a not unfrequent occurrence), 
he was hung between twodogs. Thank Heaven, 
that period is far enough back. At present the Jews 
may well consider France their Promised Land. 

Some fifteen years ago a book was published en- 
titled ‘‘ The Jews Kings of the Epoch.” Kings of 
Finance they most assuredly are. It is unneces- 
sary to cite the evidences. Cremieux at the bar— 
Halevy, Rachel in the dominion of art—these are 
doubtless royal names. It may almost be said 
that there are no longer Jews in France—more es- 
pecially in the heart of France—the true centre of 
modern civilization. 

The question has been asked, What is the true 
test or measure of a nation’s civilization? 

For certain travelers, the most advanced people 
is that one requiring the greatest quantity of 
gloves; for others, the presence of the most nu- 
merous police; for others yet, the abundance of 
writing-masters. According to my notion, that 
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country is the most civilized where the Jew is 
placed, legally and socially, on the best footing. 

Look, for example, at what occurred a few 
weeks since at Tunis. An Algerine merchant, 
condemned to prison by the French Consul, had 
been committed to the custody of the authorities 
of Tunis. The Dey or Douletti, the next person 
in authority to the Bey, learning that the prisoner 
was a Jew, takes a fancy that the ordirfkry prison 
discipline is a trifle too insipid, and adds a ragout 
of one hundred lashes applied to the bare back. 

On reading this item, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the people of Tunis are somewhat be- 
low the zero of European civilization. Ihave since 
learned, however, that, by the earnest interference 
of our Consul, the Bey has compelled the Douletti 
to make the amende, and to place at the disposal 
of the lacerated victim a sum of money by way of 
indemnity. 

From this second circumstance I deduce the in- 
ference that the civilization of Tunis is yet one de- 
gree above that of Morocco, which certainly, under 
similar circumstances, would have required much 
more urgent pressure. And thus, in ascending the 
scale as [ apply my theory to other European na- 
tions, I find that Germany, which withholds from 
the Jews social equality—England, which closes 
upon them the doors of Parliament—are behind us 
in point of civilization; not but that among our- 
selves even there are gradations of opinion on this 
question. In certain provinces of France—Alsace 
and Lorraine, for instance—prejudice seems to pre- 
vail over right, and from time to time the passions 
of another age break forthe» 

Thus I am much deceived if, in a little lawsuit 
which has just taken place in Colmar, there was 
not a something more than a simple question of 
violation of contract or mere civil interest. You 
may judge. 

On the 28th day of June, 1854, a Catholic named 
Willig sold to an Israelite by the name of Hirsch, 
for the sum of five thousand francs, a house situ- 
ated in Hanstatt. 

This house had formerly been the vicarage of 
the commune. The front had been ornamented 
with a statue of the Virgin, before which the faith- 
ful had been wont to prostrate themselves. The 
contract, duly executed before a notary, contained 
a clause in which the purchaser bound himself to 
respect the image of the Holy Virgin upon the front 
of the conveyed premises—to retain it in its place, 
without the right to remove it. 

Strange to relate, from that moment the devo- 
tion of the faithful seemed to augment in a fearful 
degree. Every day there appeared a long file of 
pilgrims, who came to prostrate themselves in 
front of Hirsch’s premises—formidable processions 
lacking nothing of pomp or solemnity. 

By a singular chance, the Sabbath day appeared 
to be that on which the largest number of visitors 
paid their respects to Mr. Hirsch. 

Was it that the sight of the Holy Image, in the 
hands of the enemy of Christ, had in reality re- 
kindled the zeal of the Catholics of the commune ? 
or was it rather that the late proprietor amused 
himself by getting up this sort of demonstration 
to bore the new occupant? At any rate, it is 
quite sure the spectacle was any thing but refresh- 
ing to an Israelite ; and he, accordingly, set him- 
self about putting a stop to it. He hit upon this 
remedy. 

Some sixty years previous the commune had 








adopted a plan for the regulation of a new street 
line. Now among the buildings from which this 
plan cut off a portion was the one in question. 
What did Hirsch do? 

He petitioned to have his front made in con- 
formity with the law, and, fortified with the mu- 
nicipal authorization, he set himself to work to 
demolish it. Before doing so, with characteristic 
caution, anxious to leave no point of attack, he 
carefully removed the statue from its niche: with 
every imaginable precaution, he caused it to be de- 
posited in the charge of a zealous Catholic of the 
commune. 

Things could not remain in this shape. 

The seller complained against Hirsch for viola- 
tion of contract, and caused him to be notified that 
the statue must be replaced upon the front of his 
new wall. Hirsch refused. He offered this al- 
ternative—to present the statue to the curate of 
Hanstatt, either to place in his own church or 
upon the archway of a gate along the road, where, 
said he, it will answer every purpose, and where 
the faithful might repair to worship it at their own 
pleasure. 

These propositions were rejected and a lawsuit 
ensued. 

Willig was triumphant—the Court authorized 
him to replace the statue at the expense of Hirsch 
either in its former situation, or in any other con- 
Spicuous spot in the wall, and in case Hirsch re- 
fused to surrender the statue, to cause another to 
be made at the expense of said Hirsch. 

Was I not right in saying that through the 
whole of this affair the old bitterness of the Mid- 
dle Age was apparent. At the same time the prov- 
ince which entertains and cherishes this feeling—if 
statistics are reliable—is one of those, according to 
the report on the Progress of Education, occupy- 
ing the first rank. From which, in my opinion, 
it follows, that though in itself primary instruc- 
tion may be a capital thing, it is unreasonable to 
look upon it as a perfect instrument of civilization. 





A youne gentleman who signs his note ‘* Jeems 
Van Wartenburger, Esquire,”’ entreats some good 
advice of the Easy Chair in regard to his house- 
hold, as he’s just upon the point of leading the 
blushing ‘* Miss Phoebe Fitz Fleaury” to the hy- 
meneal altar. The young man states that his fa- 
ther left him plenty of money, and that, as soon as 
the watering season is fairly over, he shall lose no 
time, but summon the celebrated sexton of Grace 
Church—the Magnus Apollo of metropolitan society 
—and, with his assistance (perhaps also with that 
of the rector, although Mr. Van W. does not men- 
tion him), ‘‘ launch upon the sea of matrimony.” 

Mr. Van W. farther remarks that in these 
troubled times he wishes to observe wise economy, 
and consequently can not consent, while his fam- 
ily consists only of himself and his wife, to spend 
more than ten thousand dollars a year. With the 
same regard to thrift he proposes to have no other 
domestics than one lady’s-maid and waiting-wo- 
man, who must be young, blonde, and handsome 
(not to say beautiful). The spread of her skirt 


must be less than that of her mistress—she must 
not absent herself from the house, nor fall asleep 
while her mistress is away. 

Secondly, A chambermaid is wanted, who shall 
be cheerful, patient, capable of appearing genteel 
when well dressed, ‘“‘not given to airs,” and fur- 
nished with satisfactory recommendations. 


Nei- 
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ther of these ladies are expected to wear their mis- 
tress’s dresses until after she shall herself have 
worn them three times. 

Thirdly, ‘* One cullured boy,” of a delicate Ha- 
vana hue, of genteel and graceful bearing suggest- 
ive of gentlemanly ancestry, and who must not 
use tobacco in any form. 

Fourthly, A coachman, of round form and unex- 
ceptionable legs ; of ruby face and proboscis, who 
must show a medal from Father Mathew. 

Fifthly, A footman of ‘established principles 
and aristocratic physique.” 

Sizthly, A cook, bland and not too fat. She 
must be prompt and perfect, especially upon Sun- 
days, when the master of the family entertains his 
select friends. Mr. and Mrs. Van W. will be un- 
able to tolerate any failures. 

Seventhly, A housekeeper of Holland descent, who 
might be a maiden lady; but a widow would be 
preferred, without children, nieces, or cousins. 

These retainers must all be native born. Miss 
Pheebe has yielded her preference of a Grisette for 
lady’s-maid, and a cook of the same nation. She 
waives the English birth of her coachman, and the 
Scotch family of her house-keeper ; and Mr. Van 
W. finds in her reasonable relinquishment of such 
preferences the most glowing auguries for his fu- 
ture happiness. 

How to find them is now the problem. He has 
inquired at all the Intelligence offices, and all the 
Intelligence offices are crowded with just such can- 
didates—except that they are not always native 
born. How shall the happy pair find what they 
want ? 

The Easy Chair would respectfully advise call- 
ing in the detective police as the only probably 
successful resource under the circumstances. Or 
a large check handed to each of the Intelligence 
office agents might secure their particular atten- 
tion to the subject, and inducé them to mention 
any satisfactory candidates that fell under their 
notice. 

When this is comfortably accomplished—when 
they are all installed in the princely mansion to 
which Mr. Van W. proposes to conduct Miss Phebe 


—it really seems that, with strict economy, and | 


the ten thousand dollars, and the seven accom- 
plished servants, the matter might be managed by 
the youthful pair, so long as they are but two. 
Of course Mr. Van W. would have to deny him- 
self a yacht and a large country seat; but these 
deprivations might be compensated by cheerful- 
ness and rooms at Saratoga and Newport. The 
happy pair must console themselves by compar- 
isons. They must reflect that, if they can not have 
a pleasure-vessel and a villa, there are people who 
positively can not have more than five domestics, 
and not all of those native born! They must re- 
member that some people have not even a carriage! 
Thus, by force of philosophy and natural buoyancy, 
these rougher parts of life can be smoothed over, 
and the journey be made at least tolerable—al- 
though with only seven servants and ten thousand 
a year. 

Will Mr. Van W. now answer the Easy Chair 
one question ? ; 

When these appliances are perfected, and Mr. 
Brown has imparted his blessif¥g to the happy and 
blushing pair—when the little bridal tour is ended 
and the honeymoon is in its middle quarter—when 
the happy pair have returned, and the business of 
life has commenced with the seven servants—and 


every day Mr. Van W. goes down town to attend to 
business—the Easy Chair can see clearly what all 
the household is to do—but what is the mistress 
to do? 





Micros is a young lady who thanks the Easy 
Chair for returning a MS. without slamming the 
door in her face, and who adds, extravagantly and 
despondingly : 

“IT suppose I may as well make up my mind at once 
that I am not a genius, whose fate it is to live and die 
unknown. Well, as I always rather doubted it, it will 
not be very difficult to arrive at such a conclusion; so I 
will smile and live on—a young lady with nothing to do, 
and lacking the power even to do that. For you see, 
Sir, I've grown tired of living, though not quite twenty 
yet, and nothing has any thing in it to satisfy. Please 
don’t call me sentimental; I have writhed under that 
imputation more than once before, when I sought coun- 
sel of older persons than myself, and it only drove me 
back upon my unsatisfactory self again. My brotherand 
sisters are all too old for me to attempt doing them any 
good—in fact, I'm an odd sheep—and now I think it isa 
great deal harder to live than to die. I did not mean to 
say all this, for I see your eyes wandering restlessly to- 
ward those papers. So I'll say good-by!” 


The Easy Chair has known a great many young 
people of the name and family of Micros. There 
are times in youth when a singular sense of weari- 
ness discolors every thing present and future; dis- 
tempers every relation; and, while seeming most 
unreasonable, is yet as real as any mood can be. 
What else is Hamlet than the stately presentment 
rof this state of mind? Ostensibly it is his father’s 
murder and his mother’s shame that drive him 
through his melancholy career, but those are only 
the occasions, not the cause of his morbid restless- 
ness. 

Let Micros at once make up her mind that she is 
not “ta genius,” and be thankful she is no such 
monster. The very doubt and question are only 
symptoms of her condition. It is a diseased self- 
consciousness. What ‘‘a genius” may or may not 
do, is hard to say; but people of genuine power in 
any way are not very likely to trouble themselves 
with wondering whether they have it, and wheth- 
er, if they have it, the world will acknowledge it. 
“A genius,” let us hope, does his work, and bids 
the world go hang. 

Let Micros look at the case a moment. 

She sends the Easy Chair a MS., which is read 
and returned. She does the same thing again, 
with the same result. That is to say, A writes 
something which B thinks is hardly suitable for 
printing. Thereupon A resolves that he is no 

genius—that there is nothing farther to be hoped 
or tried in this life—and that the sooner he dies the 
better for all concerned ! 

This might be called a steeple-chase to conclu- 





sions. Why should A make B stand for the whole 
world? Suppose B were Shakspeare himself, it 
by no means follows that his judgment of litera- 
ture would be valuable. The functions of critic 
and creator are very different. Then, again, does 
not the immediate surrender to B’s judgment show 
that A himself secretly doubts whether he can do 
what he has attempted? But if he have no faith 
in himself, how can he work? Still farther, al- 
lowing it to be true that A can not successfully 
do what he has tried to do, does it therefore follow 
that the gates of Possibility are closed, and that, if 
| he can’t survey a field, he can not therefore meas- 
‘ure molasses ? 
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If Micros sits down to write a poem, and fails, 
what follows? That Micros is not a good, clever, | 
hearty, honest, talented, industrious fellow, fit and | 
worthy to do twenty desirable and honorable 
things? Not at all; but simply that Micros is| 
not a poet. | 

In the present case, however, it is with nothing | 
very logical that we have to deal. It is a vague | 
discontent that rises and clouds the natural hilar- 
ity of youth as inexplicably as a fog blows over 
the brightest day. It is not a frame of mind to be 

d at and d d, but rather pitied and ten- | 
derly entreated. Sentimentality is a convenient 
name for all regret and sorrow that do not spring 
from toothache; but there is a longing of the soul 
which can not be explained, but which begets an 
infinite sadness. 

“The desire of the moth for the star, 

Of the night for the morrow; 
The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow."* 
Certain music is its most perfect and exquisite ex- 
pression. Now and then it is hinted in poetry: 
“A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain; 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain.” 

But it passes, often, like vapors of the morning. 
How many a day in the beautiful August of this 
summer, that began heavily muffled in hot mist, 
and so deadly still as to seem stagnant and oppress- 
ive with terrible foreboding, gradually lighted up 
as the hours wore on—slowly cleared in the sky , 
and over the earth—until, when noon was past, a 
clear, cool, calm beneficence of splendor smote the 
happy soul with the sense of perfect summer! So, 
very often, is it in human experience. The 

“Fallings from us, vanishings, 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized,” 
gradually disappear. 

Let Micros satisfy herself that she is not senti- 
mental, and not be troubled if she is called so. 
Let her understand that she was not sent cause- 
lessly into the world—that the Father creates no 
child for whom he has not place and portion. If 
she finds she has mistaken it, the fact of mistake 
is an indication that there is something mistaken. 
Let her read, and as she reads, ponder, the great- 
est poem, perhaps, of modern times, Wordsworth’s 
Ode on the Intimations of Immortality. Who 
lives in vain? 

“How many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear! 

How many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air!” 

Are the gems and flowers therefore useless? 
Would it not be use enough that they can point so 
exquisite a moral? Consider the lilies, Micros, 
and remember that God has made you in His 








As the time of Thanksgiving approaches, it is 
natural that mammas should. ask themselves, as 
one, “* By-the-Burn,”’ asks the Easy Chair, whether 
children may not be so trained that “‘no night may 
find them stuffed like Christmas turkeys,” and yet 
not find them weak, puny, and spoony, sewing 
samplers and conning a moral Mother Goose? 





The question is suggested by the little sketch 
called ‘‘ The Quiet Home,” in the August Number | 
of the Magazine. The four children, who were so | 


very well-behaved and silent with their crochet 
work and their other sedate employments, and who 
so excited the admiring envy of the mother of a 
noisy household, sickened and died early, because 
the confinement and employment which produced 
the ‘* quiet” also weakened the constitutions of the 
children. 

Now an old Easy Chair who loves children, and 
always has his arms full of gingerbread for them— 
who delights in nothing more than in their climb- 
ing and frolicking about him—who feels himself, 
in fact, a kind of universal uncle to all darlings in 
short frocks and trowsers—will hardly be accepted 
as an authority, probably, by well-regulated mam- 
mas. But he has his theory, notwithstanding, and 
he puts his four feet down in defense of certain 
points. 

The first is that, considering the natural rest- 
lessness of children, to require of them the same 
gravity and silence that you would observe in ven- 
erable Easy Chairs, for instance, is simply absurd. 
You might as reasonably expect a mountain stream 
to flow as smoothly and quietly as the Hudson, or 
a young puppy to lie as sedately upon the porch all 
day as old Watch, the Newfoundland house-dog. 
Children are naturally gay and tumultuous. Their 
health requires that constant activity. They must 
run, and jump, and hop, and play, and shout to 
keep themselves in tune. 

But, for all that, they are not to be allowed to 
indulge all their whims any more than their sen- 
iors. It is just as necessary that a boy should be 
obedient, as that he should take exercise ; and the 
only rule seems to be that he should be reasonably, 
and not unreasonably repressed. To insist that he 
shall never make any noise in the house is foolish ; 
but to allow him to be just as noisy as he chooses 
is equally foolish. 

No, dear madame, no absolute rule can be laid 
down; but you may fairly say that every case is 
to be determined for itself. English children, who 
are the heartiest and healthiest, are often the “‘ best- 
behaved”’ of any in the world. American children 
are usually disagreeable (especially in cars and 
steamboats), because they are suffered to tyrannize 
over their parents. In fact, no man can travel 
much without perceiving that generally both the 
traveling parents and children ought to be soundly 
whipped together. 

However, madame, do you think a silly old 
Chair, that can never see a child crying but he is 
very apt to fall to sniveling himself, is a proper 
philosopher upon these points? The whole mat- 
ter lies in your own good sense. 





Tue Easy Chair, like his Weekly friend, the 
Lounger, will have to set up a Letter-Box, if his 
friends continue to send him such kind tokens of 
their regard. P 

Here, for instance, is ‘‘ Zillah,” in Salem, who 
wishes to know the names of the authors of the 
various articles which please her. The Easy Chair 
is sorry to say that she speaks of the brilliant gen- 
iuses who prepare the monthly intellectual ban- 
quet of this Magazine, as the *‘literary M. Soyers 
who concoct it!” So long as they are regarded as 
cooks—as individuals in white caps and aprons, and 
red faces, carrying gauce-pans and turning stews 
—the self-respect and esprit du corps of the Easy 
Chair forbid an answer. 





From Wissacasset ‘‘ Justia” sends a friendly 
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greeting. She says: ‘“‘My home is an old stone | 
house that overlooks the wildest part of the river,” 
and she has only the hills and rocks and river for 
society, as the nearest house is far away. ‘‘ Jus- 
tia” adds: “ Alas! I am plain, but I trust I am 

good—I believe that generally follows.” Does 
ee remember what Audrey says in ‘‘ As you like 
it?” Up in the old stone house she reads good 
books, and presses in them the flowers she gathers 
in her rambles. The Easy Chair values her letter 
none the less because he can only acknowledge and 
not print it. 





From Hardin, Illinois, writes C. E. N. It is 
curious that, in a happy home upon the banks of 
the river, a young friend of the Easy Chair’s should 
be so sadly sentimental. Let her take care that it 
does not annoy the husband with whom she is so 
happy in those ‘romantic scenes.” For, 

Lady, we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live.” 





‘“*E. GRHAEME” tells of a young person who 

said : 
“What a fool I have been, 

That I am no authoress is easily seen, 

"Tis a gift to the favored, of which I'm not one; 

I think for the future I'll let it alone.” 

Good manners prevent the Easy Chair from de- 
nying the justice of the conclusion or deprecating 
the resolution. 





A port in Nashville, Tennessee, tells the Easy 
Chair what it really was that Katy did. But it 
must still be a secret to the world. Only poets 
know it, and all these long, cool, sweet autumn 
evenings the air is loud with the charge. O Cath- 
erine, how could you! 





OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Away in a little northern district of France, 
where the land reaches out in granite and slaty 
bluffs toward mid-channel, lies the town and the 
harbor of Cherbourg. You might go through 
France a hundred times and never see it; you 
might sail up and down all her coast and never 
touch there; only yacht men from Cowes, which 
is over opposite, occasionally dropped in to buy 
their clarets and Champagne. 

And yet, latterly, this same little north town of 
Cherbourg has come to be talked of every where; 
not alone by reason of the Queen’s visit (though 
that be something), nor by reason of the Imperial 
visit wholly, but for its show of gigantic masonry ; 
a Cyclopean wall against the sea, and Cyclopean 
towers and bastions to defend it. 

You have seen the history of this matter already 
in your papers. Let us keep our record good, by 
summing up what relates to a great fact of the 
hour. Cherbourg was a city of the great Cxsar ; 
at least the medieval chronicles call it Cesaris Bur- 
gus, from which, Chereburgum and Chereburtum. 
Tradition says an old Danish King, by name Ai- 
grold, held his court there in the year 945; Will- 
iam the Conqueror founded a hospital there of 
which traces exist ; and the King Henry II., with 
his pretty Queen Eleanora, had bowers upon the 
hills overlooking the harbor. Stories of sieges and 
captures ; of English and French rule succeeding, 
belong toit. But always it was little dapper Cher- 
bourg, whose great harbor, all open to the north 





dred war-ships), was no refuge against storms. The 
magnificent Louis XIV. first conceived the idea of 
making it safe, and sent his great marshal, Vauban, 
to measure it and study it, and contrive how it 

might become the northern arsenal of France. The 

marshal, true to his duties, went there, and the re- 

sult of his studies is still hanging in a chart which 

is treasured in the Hétel de Ville. 

But the project proved too grand for the day and 

was abandoned ; but new wars quickened the sense 

of need, and Louis XVI. revived the plan. The 

engineers of his day (1784) suggested that trun- 

cated cones of timber, or huge broad-bottomed 

tubs, should be floated across the entrance of the 

harbor, and then filled with stones and sunk—the 

dyke being completed by throwing in masses of 

rock upon either side. Arthur Young, who visited 
France at this time, discourses in this style about it: 

“The French possess no port for ships of war from 
Dunkirk to Brest, and the former is capable of re- 
ceiving only frigates. This deficiency has been 
fatal to them more than once in their wars with 
England, whose more favorable coast affords not 
only the Thames, but the noble harbor of Ports- 
mouth. To remedy the want, they planned a 
mole across the open bay of Cherbourg........ 
The effect of the eight cones already erected, and 
the bank of stone formed between them, has been 
to give perfect security to a considerable propor- 
tion of the intended harbor. Two 40-gun ships 
have lain at anchor within them these eighteen 
months past by way of an experiment, and though 
violent storms have happened in that time, these 
ships have not received the smallest agitation ; 
hence it is a harbor for a small fleet without do- 
ing more...... For wars with England, the im- 
portance of having a secure harbor, so critically 
situated, they consider as equal to almost any ex- 
pense; at least this importance has its full weight 
in the eyes of the people of Cherbourg. I remarked, 
in rowing across the harbor, that, while the sea 
without the artificial bar was so rough that it 
would have been unpleasant for a boat, within it 
was quite smooth. I mounted two of the cones, 
one of which has this inscription—Louvis XV/., sur 
ce premier cone, échoué le 6 Juin, 1784, a vu Vim- 
mersion de celui de l’est le 23 Juin, 1786. On the 
whole, the undertaking is a prodigious one, and 
does no trifling credit to the spirit and enterprise 
of the present age in France.” 

But it needed only a few storms, such as come 
once in half a decade of years, to overset the cones, 
and to strew their wreck throughout the bed,of the 
harbor. Then came the thwacking Revolutionary 
times, in which little Cherbourg was forgotten in 
the talk about the guillotine and Robespierre. Yet 
the Revolution had its strategy and its engineers, 
and its need for them. There was a new national 
outcry for a great harbor of refuge on the north 
coast of France, and Cherbourg was talked into 
notoriety once more. 

A new scheme was devised; the timber’ cones 
were abandoned, and immense granite walls were 
sunk, filled in with fragments of rock. For years 
this progressed successfully, and Napoleon found it 
risen above the level of the water. At once he 
saw its need and its capacity for military defense. 
He ordered a fort constructed upon the centre of 
the mole, and straightway the fortification lifted 
its embrasures above the level of the harbor. Bar- 





(though it had water which might float four hun- | 


| 


racks, too, were built, and the works extended year 
after year, 
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In 1808 an extraordinary storm burst upon the 
harbor : the waves, carried to an unusual height, 
submerged all the buildings raised upon the dyke, 
and by the force and suddenness of their shocks, 
swept them all away, save only the cabin of the 
commandant of the prison; and making a wide 
breach in the masonry, poured over and through 
it with tremendous violence. There were at the 
time upon the dyke two hundred and sixty-three 
soldiers and workmen, of whom one hundred and 
ninety-four were drowned ; sixty-nine were saved 
by finding shelter in hollows among the stones; and 
thirty-eight found their way off in a boat, which 
they managed with infinite difficulty to reach dur- 
ing a temporary lull in the tempest. 

By this storm the work of sixteen years, in 
sinking great blocks of granite, was almost anni- 
hilated, and the whole mass reduced to the state 
of a mere rubble-bed. 

Could the work ever be made effective? Losses 
had been immense: the plans of the greatest 
engineers had been proven worthless. Even the 
foundations of the dyke, it was found by sur- 
vey in 1828, had been shifted a considerable dis- 
tance. 

Still the glory and honor of France demanded 
the triumph, and the work went on. 

Louis Philippe brought the vigor of a fresh ad- 


ministration and a comparatively popular govern- | 


ment into strong contrast with the indolent hands 
of the reinstated Bourbons. 

New engineers contrived new material. No 
weight of stones, it was found, would prove sufii- 
cient to withstand the prodigious force of the tide 
when lashed by the north winds. A concrete was 
now formed of one part of small stones and pound- 
ed brick, and two of lime, and deposited upon the 
loose foundation sloping in either direction; and 
upon this a vertical wall raised by well jointed 
and solid masonry. This, however, yielded to the 
storms of 1836: the concrete was broken—blocks 
of stone weighing three tons or more were raised 
twenty-two feet in the air, and carried over the 
wall to the inner side of the dyke. The masonry 
was broken, and breaches made through which 
the sea burst impetuously. 

Enough remained, however, to warrant continu- 
ous prosecution of the work. Year after year since 
that day, under Guizot, under Thiers, under the 
Provisional Government, under the Presidency, 
and under the Empire, the laborers upon the dyke 
and fortifications of Cherbourg have counted by 
thousands. More than six hundred and fifty mill- 
ions of francs have been expended there. Hum- 
boldt pronounced it—so long ago as he saw it—the 
grandest work which man had yet accomplished. 

Why not honor its completion with a festival ? 
Four light-houses show the way there by night. 
A sea-wall more than two miles in length, and five 
hundred feet in breadth, has been constructed in 
water varying from forty to sixty feet in depth. 
A vast number of guns protect it, and hundreds 
of war-ships may lie within in perfect safety. 

Of course a festival ; of course Cherbourg will 
be visited now ; of course there has been a visita- 
tion of monarchs, and tremendous explosions of 
gunpowder. It is the traditional way of pronoun- 
cing upon traditional glories. 

Yet at the same time—to a day almost—a few 
British and American ships were consummating a 
work whose issues will be more important for war 
or for peace, and for the glory and the honor which 


| crown civilization, than all the granite walls and 
the excavated docks of Cherbourg. 

Through trials, and failures, and dangers, and 
discouragements, this other work of the telegraph 
cable had leaned toward final accomplishment ; 
and while in the old port that had borne Czsar’s 
name two great crowned heads were firing cannon 
|in jubilant exultation over the conquest of one 
| little harbor from the sea, American boys were 
| kindling bonfires of rejoicing because men had 
| learned to talk and send messages of peace through 
two thousand miles of ocean. 

And what if it should happen that the thought - 
and the talk which passes so swiftly through the 
little copper wires of the ocean cable should prove 
stronger for conquest and stronger for defense than 
the dyke and all the towers of Cherbourg ? 

There was great pomp (all Paris heeding and 
listening for the echoes) when the English Queen 
and French Emperor joined hands within the Cher- 
bourg dyke. There was very little pomp about 
the first exchange of messages between Buchanan 
and Victoria under ocean; but does any body doubt 
what places these events will hold in the history 
of our world? Does any body doubt if the mes- 
sages, tame as you may count them, will not out- 
sound, in the rattle of the nineteenth century 
| march, all the guns of little Cherbourg? None 
of the metal of the French port can carry death or 
fire more than a league; we will grant them ten 
years hence a cast of two leagues. 

But the wire! Ten years! who shall reckon 
the reach? 





Srxce we have run away from Paris for this 
festal look upon Cherbourg (though we leave all 
the details of the fete to your newspapers), why 
not drop down for an hour in this late September 
weather for a look upon Bordeaux and its vine- 
yards ? ‘ 

First of all, what idea have you of vineyards ? 
Purple arches of vines embowering your head ? 
Gay trellises, where small-feeted maidens climb ? 
Clusters of grapes, large as those the spies carried 
away, borne on poles from shoulder to shoulder, as 
in the old illustrated primers of Scripture story ? 

We shall see. There is no going from Cher- 
bourg direct to Bordeaux—at least not by sea; 
and this leads us to remark that the French never 
travel by sea when it is possible to travel by 
land. The Seine is a passable river, large enough 
for such boats as ply under the London bridges; 
but they run to St. Cloud and Versailles without 
great profits even upon days of fite. 

There are very few coasting steamers in France. 
You may find one at Nantes bound to Bordeaux or 
Rochelle, but it is not a well appointed craft ; you 
wil! suffer bad company and bad attendance if 
youembark uponit. The better way is the French 
way—to come back to the centre, Paris, and go 
direct. 

You will pass through Tours, a pretty half- 
English town (by reason of the English who love 
fto stay there), with an old rampart that is now 
a delightful walk, and a fair cathedral, and green 
and wooded outskirts. You will pass Poitiers, the 
capital of ancient Poitou, where Kings of England 
were Dukes down to the time of the engrossing 
Charles V.; but you will only pass it, for it stands 
on a hill, around which the narrow streets sweep 
in all kinds of concentricity, embracing queer old 
churches ; and you will remember how the black 
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Prince of England fought bravely hereabout, tak- | 
ing captive King John,.and with this memory 
delighting you, will hurry on to Angouléme, mem- | 
orable by reason of the old Duchy, of which it | 
was the seat (and the pears Duchess d’ Angouléme), | 
and so, through vineyards and smiling country, 
you will come at length to the Gironde, the great 
river of the south, as tawny and (below) as wide 
as the Mississippi, on whose banks lies the city of 
Lordeaux. It has a British stir and bustle that | 
will surprise you, and in the suburbs you will find | 
the same pretty and neatly-kept surburban resi- | 
dences which belong to English provincial cities. 
Dogs and dahlias, and graveled walks, and rho- 
dodendrons ; sleek footmen, too, and little phaetons, 
and ponies brought thither from Liverpool. The 
merchants have the solid look of British merchants 
—all which springs naturally from their constant 
and familiar intercourse with British ports. 

It can hardly be counted an agreeable or at- 
tractive city, except you go as trader or wine- 
fancier. A great square with its quota of shade, 
and its walks giving views of the river and the 
shipping, relieves the dustiness of the town, and a 
huge theatre links the Bordelais population to the 
gay world of Paris. 

The choicest claret region lies northward of the 
city along the low peninsula of Medoc, which is 
skirted on the west by the beginning of the flat | 
landes, and on the east by the tawny and widen- | 
ing Gironde. An easy day of coaching will carry 
you through a score of sunny villages to the Cha- 
teau Lafitte, lying just beyond the little township 
of Pauillac. It is a whitewashed, old-fashioned, 
Frenchy chateau, with extinguisher turrets, cu- | 
riously carved marble mantels, ancient ormolu | 
clocks, with stiff garden coxcombery of the times 
of Vauban, sweeping round the outer walls; and 
beyond this easy vineyard slopes. Trellises of | 
scarce two feet high carry the vines, and neither fo- 
liage nor the clusters can conceal the harsh, pebbly 
soil, which you would declare, if you were bred in 
a grain-growing county, to be utterly worthless. 
And the clusters are neither large nor abundant; 
small, knotted, irregular bunches of grapes, which 
are almost black, and which do not tempt the ap- 
petite like the golden clusters of Fontainebleau. 
The gold of the vineyards of Lafitte lies in the four 
hundred hogsheads (about the annual product in 
old good years) of Sir Samuel Scott’s wine. 

In the immediate neighborhood lie the vineyards 
of Latour, Mouton, and Leoville. You may pass 
them all, and look at them all, in an easy morning’s 
drive, arriving at the village of Margaux, half-way 
back to Bordeaux, in capital season for a bountiful 
dejeuner. 

Chateau Margaux is a pretentious Italian villa, 
wearing a deserted look, and possessing none of the 
quaintness or picturesqueness of Lafitte. There is, 
however, a picturesque cellar of the Margaux wines, 
in which the cobwebs upon old bottles make charm- 
ing hangings. If we bear away a litre to wet our 
dejeiimer, where is the harm? 

St. Emilius, and the Grave and Sauterne wines 
are to be tasted in other directions; and to visit 
the vineyards, we must retrace our steps to Bor- 
deaux. 

For the fact-lovers, let us jot down a few naked 
memoranda about this Medoc peninsula. It is but 
a gravel bank raised some sixty to eighty feet 
above the level of the river in its highest portions, 
and nowhere more than a mile or two in breadth. 











The landes, which stretch from it to the Biscayan 
shores on the south and west, produce only furze 
and low shrubs. There are vineyards upon this 
gravel bank of Medoc which have the look only of 
a waste of white silicious pebbles; others again 


| seem to be of slaty débris ; and nowhere could you 
| thrust your staff in the earth more than an inch or 


two. 

Yet upon this gravelly mass the sun lies warm- 
ly and kindly. For hours after sunset those peb- 
bles which have been basking all day in the light 
retain their heat, and through all the night give it 
to the little rootlets of the vine. Scarce any dress- 
ing is given; only from time to time a little vege- 
table mould is drawn about them and washed down 
by the rains. Four times in a season the plow, 
drawn by perfectly trained oxen, passes between 
the trellises, alternately covering and laying bare 
the roots. 

Nothing is so fatal to a crop as standing water, 
cither upon the surface or within reach of the lower 
rootlets. 

The total produce of Medoc, in average years 
(before the oidium), was some two hundred thou- 


| sand barrels; of which, however, only four to five 
| thousand were of the first growths, as Margaux, 


Lafitte, Latour, and Mouton. 

Of the vintage season and its festivities in Medoc, 
we excerpt this description from the guide-books of 
the region: ‘‘ The proprietors at this time repair 
hither with their friends and families to superin- 
tend the proceedings and make merry ; grape gath- 
erers pour in from the left bank of the Gironde to 
assist in the vintage. Busy crowds of men, wo- 
men, and children sweep the vineyards from end 
to end, clearing all before them like bands of lo- 
custs, while the air resounds with their songs and 
laughter. The utmost care is employed by the 
pickers to remove from the bundles all defective, 
dried, mouldy, or unripe grapes. Every road is 
thronged with carts filled with high-heaped tubs, 
which the laboring oxen are dragging slowly to 
the pressing trough. This is placed usually in a 
lofty out-house, resembling a barn, whence issue 
sounds of still louder merriment, and a scene pre- 
sents itself sufficiently singular to the stranger. 
Upon a square wooden trough stand three or four 
men with bare legs all stained with purple juice, 
dancing and treading down the grapes as fast as 
they are thrown in, to the tunes of a violin. The 
labor of constantly stamping down the fruit is 
desperately fatiguing, and without music would 
get on very slowly ; a fiddler, therefore, forms part 
of every wine-grower’s establishment ; and as long 
as the instrument pours forth its merry notes the 
treaders continue their dance in the gore of the 
grape.” 

If we should go from Bordeaux to visit the coun- 
try of the Grave wines (only a few hours’ ride 
away), we should find the proprietors full of hos- 
pitality ; the same British air of comfort which we 
before remarked—the flowers, the court dog, the 
generous stables, the green rhododendrons; and 
within, if we chanced to enter, always a govt of 
their best vintage—white and red (it isa common er- 
ror to count all Grave wine white)—a dish of mouldy 
cheese, and a plateful of nuts. The Haut Brion 
was a once famous wine of the Graves order, which 
has latterly lost character from the neglect of va- 
rious proprietors. We remember that, in the strait- 
ened times of 1848, all the contents of the Haut 
Brion cellars were offered at auction, and com- 
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manded only a price which in these days, at only 
ten years’ remove, would be counted fabulously 
small. 

But, after all, the true vintage festivities of 
France lie in Burgundy, and not in Medoc. The 
gravelly soil, the tawny Gironde, the bustling Bor- 
deaux, the level reach of /andes, will not compare 
with those sunny slopes of the golden hills by Ma- 
con and Dijon which look toward the Rhine and 
Switzerland. There is no intermingling of the Brit- 
ish element of civilization ; nothing recalls Bootle, 
or Holborn, or Richmond Hill. The peasants are 
gay, dancing, chatting Burgundian peasants; the 
hills all land-bound; the distance hemmed with 
Juras if not Alps; the wines unctuous and fra- 
grant ; the wine-gatherers livinz, and loving, and 
dancing by traditionary formula—which formula 
have bases in the Burgundian nature. If there be 
such thing as a charming insouciance, you will find 
it among the Burgundian grape-gatherers in the 
time of the Burgundian vintage. You seem to feel 
as you look on them (and they to feel on whom you 
look) that the church belfry and cross are to save 
us all—the kindly sky to feed us all—the cluster- 
ing cottages to shelter us all—and the laughing 
girls to love us all. 

We know no spot of country where an American, 
fagged with the din and the hot blast of what we 
call Progress, can so easily and thoroughly forget 
steam, and telegraphing, and woman’s rights, and 
the big type of extras, and the blaze of illumina- 
tions, as on some quiet hill-side of the Cite d’Or in 
Burgundy, where the grapes are purpling upon the 
same gnarled stocks which ripened them a century 
ago; where the girls wear beechen sa‘ots on their 
feet, and on their faces abounding health and joy ; 
where féte-days gather them, with the Burgundian 
boys, to dance in meadows far into the middle of the 
night ; where railways are known only by the shrill 
whistle that eomes a league through the stillness 
of noon or by the feathery trail of vapor which may 
be seen gushing and wasting along the valley of the 
Saone. 

Talk to these people of Mr. Field and the Tele- 
graph! Talk to these people of Frazer River and 
Spurgeon! 

And yet are these Burgundians to be entirely 
commiserated? Would they give thanks for a fast 
man’s pity? Would they change fortunes—save 
at a loss—with any holder of water-lots in the great 
city of Cairo? or a man whose wealth lies in bonds 
of the Ohio and Mississippi, and who reads at Chi- 
cago, this first of September, the prices of consols 
on the London Exchange of yesterday ? 

Will any ripeness of civilization do away with 
these great contrasts? Can steam come between 
the sun and the grapes? Will there not be always 
the patient waiting on the seasons, and those whose 
duty and whose joy it shall be to wait? 


Gnitor’s Drawer. 


CTOBER, russet gray and sober, with her nuts 
and apples, grapes and corn, promise of winter 
evenings and good cheer, the social pleasures, do- 
mestic comforts, glad and grateful hearts—October, 
the crown of the harvest and the year, has come! 
These autumn evenings, the apple parings, the 
spinning bees, the quiltings, the huskings, not to 
speak of the parties and frolics that are to come— 
these are the seasons in which the Drawer most de- 
lights in the intervals of toil, and here he dispenses 








his good things with a liberal hand. He comes 
well loaded now, and with his usual wishes that 
his readers may be liberal that he may have the 
means to be more so in return, he opens his store. 





On the top of the Drawer we find two anecdotes 
of clergymen: the first old, but good. 

The celebrated divine, Robert Hall, and the Rev. 
Matthew Wilkes were, on one occasion, guests in 
the same house ; and after the services, held during 
a convention of the denomination of Baptists, were 
seated in the parlor, surrounded, of course, by nu- 
merous friends. 

Mr. Hall, full of wit and pleasantry, and as cheer- 
ful as the painful disease from which he suffered 
permitted him to be, entertained the ladies and 
was the life of the party. Presently, up spake old 
Wilkes—‘‘ I am surprised, Mr. Hall, after the very 
serious discourse you gave us this afternoon, to see 
you display so much levity as you do this evening.” 

“My dear Sir,” said Robert Hall, ‘‘ there is just 
this difference between you and me: you have your 
nonsense in the pulpit, and I have mine in the par- 
lor.” Matthew was quiet the rest of the evening. 








Tue Rev. Dr. , of Georgia, has a rather 
slow delivery, which was the occasion of an amus- 
ing scene in the chapel of the Lunatic Asylum. 

At his last appointment he was preaching upon 
the absolute necessity of trusting in Christ. He 
was illustrating his subject by the case of a man 
condemned to be hung, and reprieved under the 
gallows. He went on to describe the gathering of 
the crowd, the bringing out of the prisoner, his re- 
marks under the gallows, the appearance of the ex- 
ecutioner, the adjustment of the halter, the prepa- 
ration to let fall the platform, and just then the ap- 
pearance in the distance of the dust-covered courier, 
the jaded horse, the waving handkerchief, the com- 
motion inthe crowd. At this thrilling point, when 
every one was listening in breathless silence for 
the dén-uement, the Doctor became a little prolix. 
One of the lunatics could hold in no longer; he 
arose in the congregation, and shouted, “Hurry, 
Doctor, for mercy’s sake, hurry! They'll hang 
the man before you get there!” 





A FAtR correspondent in the Green Mountain 
State, who is a little ahead of the good people in 
her vicinity, sends us an account of the graphic 
picture drawn by her venerable minister in a re- 
cent sermon, when he was making an illustration 
from a well-remembered but somewhat doubtful 
story of the late war in India. The good man had 
read the incident of Jessie Brown, of Lucknow, cry- 
ing, ‘ I hear the pibroch! they arevoming!” But 
he did not exactly understand what the pibroch is, 
and he had read of the slogan, as a war-cry of the 
Highlands, and with a dim idea of the story, he 
proceeded : 

**T have been reading an account of a very in- 
teresting incident that happened in the war in the 
Crimea, or in India, I don’t now exactly remember 
which it was, but no matter; the people in one of 
the cities, it was Delhi or Lucknow, or some other 
city in the East, were surrounded by the enemy, 
and were reduced to the last extremity by famine. 
A young woman, by the name of, let me see —it 
was—yes, I think it was Betsey Brown, cried out, 
‘The sheebroch is coming! the sheebroch is com- 
in: Y ” 

That will do. Let us pass on to something else; 
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but not until we have duly chronicled the follow- 
ing conjectural emendation of this same much- 
quoted story, for which we are indebted to a lady 


in Connecticut. Zoology, we presume, was the 
worthy minister’s forte : 

“* 4 good old Presbyterian of St. Louis, while re- 
cently addressing a crowded religious assembly, 
said that Christ was at the door ready to deliver 
sinners from bondage and death. To illustrate 
that this deliverance was at hand, he related the 
account of the Scotch lassie, who, during the recent 
rebellion in Hindostan, fancied she heard one of the 
national airs of her country—putting her ear to the 
ground, she heard distinctly the air, ‘The Camp- 
bells are coming!’ The idea was scouted by her 
listeners, but the result proved she was correct. 
The old gentleman said, ‘that as camels were not 
used in that country, she probably meant to say, 
elephants!’ Seeing his audience smile (approval he 
supposed) at his explanation, he unfortunately | 
went on to expatiate still more on the subject.” 





Not many years ago, in the village of Eatonton, 
Georgia, a man made his appearance and stopped 
atthetavern. He was possessed of a most remark- 
able nose, one which almost monopolized his entire 
f: sce—red, Roman, enormous: it was such a nose as 
is only seen in a lifetime. So great a show was it 
that it attracted universal attention. The glances 
cast at it, and the remarks made about it, had ren- 
dered its owner somewhat sensitive upon the sub- 
ject. A half-grown negro boy was summoned by 
the proprietor to carry his baggage to his room. 

, Cuffee was much taken with the nose. As he came 
out of the room, unable to contain himself longer, 
he exclaimed, “‘Golly! what a nose!” Our trav- 
eler overheard him, and went to his master with a 
demand for his punishment. 

Cuffee was called up, and, at the suggestion of 
some by-standers, was /et off on condition that he 
would apologize to the offended gentleman. This 
he readily agreed to do. Walking to the room 
where our traveler was, and touching his hat and 
humbly bowing, he said, ‘* Massa, you ain't got no 
nose at all!” 





A Crxcrynati gentleman, signing himself Pork- 
opolis, has another version of the origin of that 
slander in the West that Jerseymen are worse than 
Yankees. He says: 

“Fifty-four years since I passed through the 
Quaker State of Pennsylvania, on my way to these 
backwoods, and this village of twelve hundred in- 
habitants, and in which I found one brick house, and 
where a lot of 20 feet by 100 was, three years since, 
sold at the small price of fifty-five hundred dollars 
per front foot, that, fifty years ago, could have been 
bought for less than one dollar per front foot. In 
passing through Pennsylvania I saw a field with a 
crop I had never seen in New Jersey. I rode up 
and inquired of the farmer what the crop was that 
was growing in his field. He replied, 

“¢*A large number of Yankees moved here last 
fall, and I expect the crop will be in great de- 
mand.’ 

‘*T then saw the crop was hemp. 

see Oh,’ 
Yankee. I am a Jerseyman. 
State of New Jersey.’ 

‘* He stepped back in great alarm, and cried out, 
‘**From New Jersey! A Jerseyman! The very 
kind ef Yankee we intend it for !" 


I came from the 


said I, raising my hand, ‘I am not a} 





myself had to call at a toll-gate, which was a 
scarce article in those days. A female kept the 
gate ; and to quiz her, we inquired if she could tell 
us how far it was from her gate to hither and yon- 
der ? 

‘**Oh,’ sazid she, ‘Ican. Three times the length 
of two fools ; and if you do not believe me, you may 
lie down and measure.’ ” 





Herz is an Indiana contribution to the Drawer : 
‘“* While rummaging over some old letters which 
I found stored in a warehouse, not long ago, among 
others I picked up this fragment of one wriiten in 
verse, by a soldier in the ever-memorable battle of 
New Orleans. I am sorry that I could not find the 
whole manuscript ; but if you think it worth a pe- 
rusal, here is a part of it, commencing with the 
sixth stanza : 
VI. 
“*The first atempt was made to fight 
Was on December, the twenty-third night; 
The volenteers from Tennessee 
Was kild and captured, sixty-three. 
VIL 
The next atempt the British made 
Was on December the twenty-eight ; 
Then marched the invadek toward our line, 
Till wee frustreated their dezine, 
VIIL 
But sum of our own men did yeald 
And faul a victim on the field; 
Those that ley kild in their own goare 
Was Kernel Henderson and six more. 
IX. 
On New-Year's morning, as the sun did rise, 
A heavey fog darken'd the skies; 
A British kennon did us alarm, 
Which made us all fly to our arm, 


x. 
The battle lasted that hole day— 
Artilerey on both sides did play ; 
The fierey darts that at us flew 
Was kennon bauls, and rockets two. 
* . * * .* 
XVI. 
Wee are’ melitia from Tennessee, 
Turnd out to fight for Libertee : 
Come, let us join with one acord, 
And hold our freedom by the Swoard. 
XVIL 
Now wee have gaind the victoree, 
And causd our enemy for to flee; 
We wait to hear our Gineral say 
Heel march us back to Tennessee, 
XVIIL. 
Then wee will bid Orleans adew, 
And on our journey weel pushue, 
And for sweet Tennessee weel steare, 
To meet our wives and sweet-harts dear. 
From Anprew K. Lawson fo Cyrus MILLER. 


“T have always read with great pleasure that 
best part of your Magazine, the Drawer, and could 
not refrain from adding my mite. Nemo.” 


‘* Ben Moore was my chum at Middlebury Col- 
lege. He abominated, and, as far as possible, ig- 
nored the practice of holding recitations at five A... 
| One morning, after having been absent for a week, 
he made his appearance in the Astronomy class, 
and fell asleep on the bench. Presently the Pro- 
fessor aroused him with the question, ‘ Moore, what 
is time ?’ 





“*T cleared out speedily. My companion and 








“Ben, ‘Time, Sir? don’t know, Sir.’ 
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“ Pror. * What is sidereal time ?’ 

“ Ben. ‘Sidereal time? don’t know, Sir.’ 

“Pror. ‘ What is solar time ?’ 

“ Ben. ‘Solar time? don’t know, Sir.’ 

“Pror. (severely.) ‘What is mean time ?’ 

“ Ben. (éndignanily.) ‘Five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, Sir r ” 





A counsELor, when he first ‘‘ domiciled” in 
Detroit, was troubled with “ niver a cint,” and he 
** oncet upon a time” described his poverty as fol- 
lows. 

“When I first came to Detroit, I was in perfect 
rags; the smallest hole in my shirt was the one I 
stuck my head through, and I had to have that, 
my only shirt, washed by the dozen, for it was in 
twelve pieces.” 








Tue Rev. Dr. is notorious for incorporating 
whole pages from the discourses of the old English 
divines into his sermons, without ever alluding to 
the sources to which he is mainly indebted for 
much of his inspiration and reputation. One of 
his admiring parishioners lately said to Mr. Fields, 
the well-known Boston publisher, ‘‘ Our clergyman 
is a great preacher; don’t you think, Mr. Fields, 
his style is magnificent, quite like one of the elo- 
quent old divines of the 16th century ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Fields, knowingly winking to 
a by-stander, ‘‘ his style is evidently that of the 
judicious Hooker.” 





Tom Corwty, of Chio, is much in the habit of 
cracking jokes at the expense of his complexion, 
which is none of the lightest. Every one recol- 
lects the way in which he rid himself of the impu- 
tation of favoring negro suffrage during the agita- 
tion of that question in his State. While speaking 
in the southern part of the State, where the pro- 
negro feeling is none of the strongest, he was 
charged with having favored negro suffrage in his 
speeches on the Reserve. 

“ Certainly, gentlemen,” says he, passing his 
hand over his face, ‘‘ certainly I favored it. You 
would not expect me to deprive myself of a vote!” 

One evening, in his own parlor in Washington, 
while Secretary of the Treasury, his complexion 
was made the subject of a jest equally good. Mr. 
Hubbard, the Postmaster-General, was discussing 
with a young lady the gradual assimilation of hus- 
band and wife to one another in personal appear- 
ance; and they, unable to agree, came to Mr. Cor- 


’ 


win, who was conversing with a gentleman and | 


lady at the opposite side of the room, for a decision. 

** Well,” said he, hesitating a moment, and rais- 
ing his hands to his face, ‘‘ I don’t know how it 
may be with others; but as for me, I married a 
white woman about thirty years ago, and I don’t 
see that it has altered my complexion any as yet!” 





MassacuvseEtts has always been celebrated for 





But we were going to tell a new one. Volney 
Denton was dragging his slow length along through 
a speech that had exhausted every thing but the 
member’s own wind, when one more impatient than 
the rest, Colonel Jones, moved that the House do 
adjourn. 

“*T hope the House will not adjourn,” said Den- 
ton, “till I get through.” 

** Well,” replied Colonel Jones, “‘ at the rate you 
are boring, I suppose you must be nearly through.” 

Mr. Denton was through. 





THE progress of education in the rural districts 
we frequently illustrate in the Drawer by origin- 
al correspondence, sent to us in autograph. Our 
Pennsylvania friend furnishes a curious specimen, 
with the preliminary explanation that ‘‘ the letter 
is from a master collier at one of our charcoal fur- 
naces in Huntingdon County, Pennsylvania, to his 
employers. Old Jacob, of whom he complains for 
not hauling enough leaves to each of the coal-pits, 
is the teamster ; and Old Pool’s Dog is the sign at 
a tavern which stands near the roadside, between 
the furnace and the coal-pits :” 

Mr SP W—&Co Heuntixecpow County Pa 

please send the small bed out on tuseday 
next for to hall leaves I am the last one to hollow 
ouch without being hurt but this comes to tite for the 
last two weeks our leaves has been a good eal of bother 
to us I cant nor wont stand it any longer we had for to 
commodate old Jacob for the last four pits we had to 
cary one third of the leaves from one pit to the other nor 
could we pravail with him to leave any more‘at them I 
think if one of you would sea him past old pools dog he 
would get along better nothing more at presant try cor- 
rect this bad composeing ic. 
there was two pokes sent in for that coffee, with care we 
found the coffee one third to tobaco and the other part 
straw And the other part coffee a pretty mix 

Send out two mew baskets for to pay my dets 








As a further illustration of the progress of liter- 
| ature in our enlightened land, take the following 
| * Notice,” the original of which we find in the 
| Drawer, sent by a friend in the State of Georgia. 
| He says that he found it posted conspicuously on 
| a store-house in the Okefenoke region: 

| NOTICE TO DR 

| Wheras I design Going to Savanah Soon & The year ar 
| near closing I want Some money for acct.that ar open & 
| alls the cash is better to me than Notes Due Look round 
| & help your umble Servent out & keep allthings strate 
| I eant wate mutch langer as Deversety is no poore mans 
Friend P WELLToN 

| December 16th 1851 

| Geneva, the lovely village on Seneca Lake, 
|furnishes the following specimen of parliament- 
| ary ruling: , 

| ‘In this fairest village of Western New York, 
| the ‘culled pussons,’ in emulation of their white 
| brethren, formed a Debating Society, for the pur- 
| pose of improving their minds by the discussion of 


the infinite variety of characters annually assem- | instructive and entertaining topics. The delibera- 
bled in her General Court, as she calls her Legis- | tions of the Society were presided over by a vener- 
lature. It was here that the well-known speech | able darkey, who performed his duties with the ut- 
was made by a Berkshire orator on the bill to abol- | most dignity peculiar to his color. The subject for 
ish imprisonment for debt: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, the gen- | discussion on the occasion of which we write was, 
erality of mankind in general are disposed to exer- | ‘ Wich am de mudder ob de chicken—de hen wot 
cise oppression on the generality of mankind in | lays de egg, or de hen wot hatches de chick ?’ 

general.” At this point he was interrupted by a| ‘The question was warmly debated, and many 


Boston brother, who pulled his coat, and whispered, | reasons pro and con were urged and combated by 
Those in favor of the lat- 
| ter proposition were evidently in the majority, and 


‘You had better stop; you are coming out at the | the excited disputants. 
same hole you went in at.” 
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the President made no attempt to conceal that his 
sympathies were with the dominant party. At 
length an intelligent darkey arose from the minor- 
ity side, and begged leave to state a proposition to 
this effect: ‘S’pose,’ said he, ‘dat you set one doz- 
en duck’s eggs under a hen, and dey hatch, wich 
am de mudder—de duck or de hen?’ This was a 
poser, was well put, and rather nonplused the 
other side, and even staggered the President, who 
plainly saw the force of the argument, but had com- 
mitted himself too far to yield without a struggle ; 
so, after cogitating and scratching his wool a few 
moments, a bright idea struck him. Rising from 
his chair, in all the pride of conscious superiority, 
he announced: ‘ Ducks am not before de house ; 
chickens am de question ; derefore I rule de ducks 
out!’ and do it he did, to the complete overthrow 
of his opponents.” 





Aw Irish bull was lately caught in Pittsburg. 
A correspondent of ours, writing from what he is 
pleased to call the ‘‘ smoky city,” says: 

‘*The animal called an ‘Irish Bull’ has often 
crossed my field, but never but once have I wit- 
nessed the quadruped as he escaped from his ver- 
dant, native fields. For this pleasure I was in- 
debted to auld John Kelly. John was a hale, broad- 
shouldered, broad-footed Patlander, the rich depth 
of whose brogue was only equaled by the breadth 
of his brogans. John’s affections were limited to 
three things; viz., the Mither Kirk, the cratur, 
and the childer. Of the latter he had bestowed 
upon his adopted counthry thirteen Young Amer- 
icans. These, when ranged along the cabin wall 
for counting, their scalps all closely shorn, except 
a fringe left for ornamentation about the forehead, 
from the youngest to the oldest, their heads made 
an ascending grade of just three degrees. The old- 
est sickened, and John, fearing the ailment would 
descend over the whole grade to the little foot of 
the pyramid, called for a little ‘docther stuff.’ He 
got his prescription, and left in haste, but reap- 
peared again after several hours, with a very ob- 
stetrical countenance, and his linsey in dishabille. 
John delivered himself somewhat in this wise : 

“**T know, yes, I was in a great hurry, but I just 
stopped to take a drap with a frind, d’ye mind. Pat- 
rick and Biddy was at loggerheads, d’ye mind, and 
1 just like interfared for pace, and got baten by them 
both for my throuble, d’ye mind ; then I got tired 
like, d’ye mind, and lay down by the fence to rest, 
and while I was slaping some spawn of a cobbler 
sow’d corn all around and fernent me, d’ye mind ; 
and the hogs come—the divil always was in the 
swine, any how, d’ye mind—and the grady bastes 
hunted under me, and toss’d me about till they 
broke the vial, d’ye mind, @nd now the poor childer 
must suffer, d’ye mind.’ Here John blubbered, but 
thinking tears ill became his manhood, he arrested 
them, exclaiming, ‘ But I am no chile, docther! 
No, I am no chile; and, what is more, J was never 
bornd a chile !” 

** John was doubtless born a child, but the ‘ best 
man’ on all the waters of Breakneck, and Brush 
Creek to boot, was never much addicted to the 
melting mood.” 





A Cixcrxnati correspondent, jealous of the fame 
of the Queen City, tells us how to make a pork- 
merchant : 

‘* Cincinnati has become famous for her pork and 
her painters. Sometimes these two principal de- 





velopments of the local characteristics have inter- 
fered with each other, and the aspiring youth, who 
might have made a respectable butcher or packer, 
finds it difficult to get enough pork to eat, in his 
more ambitious pursuit ; while, ou the other hand, 
the arts have been occasionally robbed of a genius 
which has been turned into the more lucrative and 
lubricative channel. 

**One of our wealthy merchants affords an in- 
stance of this. When a boy he exhibited artistic 
inclinations which were the delight of his mother 
and sisters, who saw a budding Benjamin West in 
his incipient sketches. His father, viewing things 
in a more practical light, was inclined to deprecate 
the pursuit of art, but sensibly offered no opposi- 
tion to the design, feeling that to be the most cer- 
tain way of making the career inevitable. How 
he, at length, homeopathically cured him is told in 
this way: 

‘*The boy was permitted to paint, and even, full 
of enthusiasm, to desert the paternal counting- 
house and hire a garret, where he labored most in- 
dustriously. One day a friend of his father call- 
ed upon him there—his first visitor, by-the-way— 
and, to his inexpressible joy, gave him a commis- 
sion for a picture ; an epoch that was sufficiently 
dilated upon by him at the dinner-table. He was 
congratulated by his parent, who, adroitly pretend- 
ing to see in it prospects of future wealth, succeed- 
ed in giving a pecuniary character to the boy’s as 
yet purely ambitious dreams — dreams of wealth 
that encouraged him to labor in the three or four 
weeks that he wrought upon the picture. When 
it was finished he sought with delight his patron, 
whose criticisms were of the kindest possible char- 
acter, and who received it with apparent pleasure. 
Weeks rolled on, however, without a word being 
said of the remuneration he was to receive ; and as 
no more ‘orders’ presented themselves, and his 
pocket-money, more lavishly spent since he had 
felt sure of his art paying, was insufficient to pur- 
chase new materials, he finally presented himself 
to his patron, and modestly suggested the payment 
for his picture. 

‘* His friend, appearing greatly astonished, as if 
he had misunderstood him, cried, 

see Pay ad 

“Yes, Sir, if you can spare it now.’ 

“¢Pay! Why, I never heard of such impu- 
dence. What! pay for a picture! Ridiculous!’ 
And he laughed as if the idea was a good joke. 
‘Oh no, my young friend,’ he continued, with a 
serious manner, ‘I never thought you wished re- 
muneration for such trifling amusement. John! 
go after Master F——’s picture, and give it back 
to him.’ 

“ The mortified boy took the canvas and return- 
ed, despairingly, home. As if by accident, that 
day his father asked him, at dinner, what he had 
bought with the money he had made. Unable to 
reply, and disgusted with a profession so poorly 
appreciated, young F—— went back to the count- 
ing-house the next day; and now laughingly at- 
tributes to the picture hanging in the library the 
cause of his present prosperity ; while it is said— 
and the number of other paintings on his walls 
confirms the report—that other artists have reason 
to congratulate themselves that the painter became 
a pork merchant.” 





‘‘ A FEW months ago,”’ says a correspondent, ‘‘ I 
observed in the Drawer an anecdote or two of that 
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great and good man, the late Dr. Strong, of Hart- 
ford. Permit me to offer you another: 

“Rev. Dr. Strong and Rev. Dr. Mason, of New 
York, sometimes visited each other. On one of 
these occasions, while Dr. M. was visiting in Hart- 
ford, the two Doctors one day took a walk togeth- 
er. Now the stoop of Dr. Strong’s residence was 
of freestone, and constructed after the old Yankee 
pattern ; that is, two stone slabs, of sufficient thick- 
ness each to form a step, laid upon each other, the 
upper being smaller than the lower. It so hap- 
pened that a corner of the lower stone had been 
broken and laid up loosely ; so when the two cler- 
gymen returned from their walk, and were ascend- 
ing the steps, Dr. Mason stepped upon the broken 
corner, which turned over with him, and caused 
him to stumble. 

**Brother Strong,’ he exclaimed, ‘why don’t 
you mend your ways ?” 

**¢T would,’ said Dr. S., ‘if I were a Mason.’ ” 


SHADOWS. 


As the summer eve declines, 
And the fading glory shines 
Through the shadow of the pines; 


And the western wind doth break 
From his noontide rest, and wake 
Music on the silent lake; 


As low the dreaming echoes brood, 
Through the faint odors of the wood, 
There comes a stirring of the blood, 


Thrilling to my heart with pain, 
As though hidden voices came 
From the buried Past again ; 


And I feel thy presence near, 
With thy calm brow and waving hair, 
Shining through the twilight air; 


Light is in thine earnest eyes, 
Like the gleam of starry skies 
Ere the summer dawn arise. 


And a haunting voice I know 
Speaketh to me soft and low, 
As in days of long ago. 


Ah! those days, when we forsook 
Wisdom's dusty tomes, and took 
Knowledge from life's passion-book ; 


Reading in each other's eyes, 
And our trembling low replies, 
All its burning mysteries! 


Still I seem to clasp thy hand, 
While the shadows o'er the land 
Deepen swiftly as we stand 


In communion low and sweet, 
While my bounding pulses beat 
Music to the moments fleet! 

* * = * 
Darker now the shadows fall, 
And the boding owlets call 
From the ruined homestead wall. 


Ah! I clasped a form of air! 
Gone from the Night thy presence fair, 
Leaving me to my despair! 





WEstERN simplicity—not gr , but genu- 
ine candor and character—are seen in the following 
incidents, sent to the Drawer by a distant corre- 
spondent : 

‘*In a wild Western neighborhood, where the 
sound of the church-going bell had never been 
heard, notice was given that the Rev. Mr. A——, 





a distinguished Presbyterian divine, would preach 
on a certain day. 

‘*The natives, who consisted mainly of those 
hardy pioneers who have preceded civilization, 
came in crowds to hear him. They had an indis- 
tinct idea that preachin’ was something to be 
heard, and all intended to hear it. 

** After the service had begun a raw-boned hunt- 
er, with rifle in hand and all the accoutrements of 
the chase about him, entered and took the only va- 
cant seat —a nail-keg without either head. The 
current of the preacher’s thought led him into a 
description of heaven and its inhabitants. With 
great power he had drawn a picture of the habita- 
tion of the blessed, and was assigning each of the 
patriarchs, prophets, and apostles his appropriate 
place. His Calvinistic tendencies led him to re- 
serve the Apostle Paul for his climacteric. With 
his eye fixed on the highest point, and with an up- 
ward gesture that seemed to be directed to the loft- 
iest altitude of the heavenly places, he said, 

“*¢ And where, my brethren, shall we seat the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles ?—where, I say, shall 
we place the Apostle Paul ?’ 

“ Then pausing, to give the imagination time to 
reach the elevation designed for the Apostle, he fix- 
ed his eye on our hero of the rifle. He, thinking 
the address personal, rose instantly, and replied, 

‘**Tf he can’t do no better he can take my seat.’ 

“Tt is needless to say that that climax was nev- 
er reached.” 


“THERE was, some years ago, in the eastern 
part of our State, a very pompous gentleman of 
the legal profession, who somewhat resembled ne- 
cessity (in knowing no law), but whose huge body 
and conceited manners made him the butt of his 
professional brethren. At the same bar practiced 
a keen, active, energetic, little lawyer, almost a 
dwarf in stature, but, intellectually, very much 
the superior of his ponderous friend. It happened, 
during one of the sessions of the court, that a very 
heavy rain fell, and one morning the wide street 
which separated the court-house and tavern was 
ankle-deep with water. 

“«*B-_, my dear little fellow,’ said the gigan- 
tic W——, ‘you never can get across the street in 
this flood ; you will certainly drown. I shall have 
to take you across on my back!’ 

“** You would have more law on your back than 
you ever had in your head,’ was the ready retort.” 


A PHILADELPHIAN writes : ‘‘ What a great suc- 


cess is your charming Magazine! When the first 
number came out I was in New York, and, dining 
with a party of literary gentlemen, the new Maga- 
zine was handled without gloves. It was agreed 
on all hands that it could not live. But now, 
what work so welcome in every family, with some- 
thing for the young, and something for the old, and 
the Drawer for every body ?” 


“You have probably never heard,” writes a 
Western correspondent, “of a rabbit being shot 
dead without powder, lead, or gun. Your Drawer 
is a great institution, but it never had such a story 
as the veritable one I am about to relate. A few 
weeks ago three young men of our town were re- 
turning home, about sunset, when one of them (who 
was an active hunter) espied a rabbit about twen- 
ty-five yards ahead of them, enjoying the cool of 
the evening. As soon as the young sportsman saw 
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the rabbit he whispered to his companions to halt. 


shoulder, he held it to his sight as if it were a fowl- 
ing-piece, took good aim, and imitated, as near as 
possible, with his voice the report of a gun—bang! 
The poor little rabbit jumped, fell heels over head, 
gave two or three cries, and lay on his back, with 
his legs standing up in the air, shivering in the ag- 
onies of death. When the party got up to it, it was 
dead. 
when they saw the effect of their companion’s im- | 
itation gun-shot report! They thought at first | 
that the little thing died of fright ; but on turning | 
it over they saw their mistake, its head being sat- | 
urated with blood! The sportsman himself was 
quite startled. They began to suspect that the 
days of witchcraft had returned. But they pretty | 
soon discovered that they were mistaken in that. 
It appears that the rabbit, when he was disturbed 


of a bush, and knocked himself lifeless !” 


Mr. Newman is a famous New England sing- 
ing-master: é.e., a teacher of vocal music in the ru- 
ral districts. Stopping overnight at the house of 
a simple-minded old lady, whose grandson and pet, 
Enoch, was a pupil of Mr. Newman, he was asked 
by the lady how Encch was getting on. He gave 
a rather poor account of the boy, and asked his 
grandmother if she really thought Enoch had any 
ear for music. 

“Wa’al,” said the old woman, ‘I raaly don’t 
know; won’t you just take the candle and look 
and see!” 


Here is as genuine an Irisher as we have re- 
cently had in the Drawer. 

“*In the days of packets, when every body went 
to Albany from Western New York ria the ‘ ra- 
ging canal,’ a company of six or eight gentlemen 
assembled one evening at a Hotel in Lyons, to 
wait for the two o’clock a.m. boat. They spent 
the fore part of the night playing cards and crack- 
ing jokes and Champagne. When they retired, 
they left particular orders with the porter to call 
them at half past one. Soundly they slept till 
the clock struck ‘three,’ when in came the por- 
ter, yelling at the top of his voice, ‘Gentlemen, 
get up quick, the boat has been gone more than 
an hour !’”” 


A county seat, located in the Muskingum val- 
ley, has its bar frequently enlivened by the wit 
and other eccentricities of a learned Irish member 
known as the Doctor. He came to our country 
when a boy, went through and graduated at one 
of our Eastern universities, was, for years, a pro- 
fessor of Natural Science and Phe-lase-phee (as he 
yet calls it) in one of our Western colleges, has stud- 
ied and practiced medicine, is familiar with all the 
dead languages, and for years a successful member 
of the bar, but he still retains, in all their natural 
and pristine glory, the wit and brogue of his native 
isle, his greatest fault being a desire to do all the 
talking, and never knowing when he is done. 

On the trial of a certain cause, in which he was 
attorney for one of the parties, the opposing coun- 
sel found it necessary to make a witness of the 
learned Doctor. To this the latter objected, but 
finally, under the ruling of the Court, he had to 
take the stand. After a long and tedious exam- 
ination, and after the counsel who called the Doctor 


| to the stand had repeatedly informed him that he 
Deliberately lifting his walking-cane up to his | 


| 
| 
| 


Judge of the surprise of the young men | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


was through, and finally appealed to the Court to 
put an end to the interminable harangue that was 
following the last question put, the Doctor, with the 


| utmost simplicity, and sincerely indignant at the 


interruption, demanded, 
‘*May it plaise the Coort, an’ hiv I not a right 
to cross-examine meself?” 


Wuew the territory now comprising the State of 
Ohio was first organized into a government, and 
| Congressmen about being elected, there were two 
candidates, both men of standing and ability, 
brought out in that fertile region watered by the 
beautiful Muskingum. 

Mr. Morgan, the one, was a reluctant aspirant 
for the honor, but his friends insisted on his run- 
ning, and also on his paying his respects to the 


| people by calling meetings at various points and 
by the bang, jumped, anid struck against the stump | 


addressing them. In one part of the district there 
was a large and very intelligent German settle- 
ment, and it was generally conceded that their vote, 
usually given one way, would be decisive of the 
contest. To secure this important interest, Mr. 
Morgan, in the course of the campaign, paid this 
part of the district a visit, and, by his condescen- 
sion and polite manners, made a most favorable 
impression on the entire population—the electors, 
in fact, all pledging themselves to cast their vote 
for him. 

Colonel Jackson, the opposing candidate, and 
ambitious for the office, hearing of this successful 
move on the part of his opponent, determined to 
counteract it if possible. To this end he started 
for the all-important settlement. On introducing 
himself, and after several fruitless attempts to dis- 
sipate the favorable effect of Mr. Morgan’s visit, 
he was finally informed by one of the leading men 
of the precinct that 

‘It ish no goode yau cooming hare, Colonel 
Shackson, ve have all bromisht to vote for our 
friendt, Miesther Morgans.” 

‘** Ah ha!” says the Colonel; ‘‘ but did you hear 
what Mr. Morgan did when he returned home from 
visiting you?” 

“No, vat vas it?” 

“Why he ordered his‘ chamber-maid to bring 
him some soap and warm water, that he might 
wash the smell of the sour-krout off his hands.” 

The Colonel left, and in a few days the election 
coming off, each candidate made his appearance at 
the critical German polls. The votes were then 
given viva roce, and you may judge of Mr. Morgan’s 
astonishment as each lusty Dutchman announced 
the name of Colonel Schackson, holding up his hand 
toward the outwitted candidate, and indignantly 
asking, 

“Ah ha, Miesther Morgans, you zee ony sour- 
krout dare ?” 

It is needless to say that Colonel Schackson took 
a seat in the next Congress. 


One of our countrymen abroad remembers the 
Drawer, and communicates half a dozen entertain- 
ing stories. 

** Colonel L—— was, and still is, for aught I 
know to the contrary, one of the most distinguished 
practitioners in the Criminal Courts of the city of 
Philadelphia. On one occasion, when he was for 
the prosecution, his witnesses had been subjected 
to a terrible cross-examination from Mr. Ingraham, 








who appeared for the defense. After the testimony 
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for the State had closed, Colonel L—— said to his 
opponent, 

“ *Now, Mr. Ingraham, I intend to handle your 
witnesses without gloves.’ 

‘© That is more than I would like to do with yours,’ 
responded Mr. Ingraham.” 





“JupGE B—— was not only one of the best 
judges, but also one of the best and most success- 
ful criminal lawyers in Philadelphia some years 
ago. When the Court of which he was the presid- 
ing judge was legislated out of existence, he betook 
himself again to the practice of the law, and was 
retained in nearly all the important criminal cases 
of that period. A new Court had been formed by 
act of the Legislature, and three new judges ap- 
pointed, all of whom were very hostile to B——, 
not only on account of his superior knowledge of 
law, but because he never let an occasion slip to 
show them that he was their superior. 

**On one occasion he was defining his opinion on 
a point of law before the Court in banc on a motion 
for a new trial in arrest of judgment. He was sud- 
denly stopped by one of the judges with, 

***Now, Judge B—, that is not the law, and 
you know it; and if you don’t know it you ought 
to, for you were a judge once yourself.’ 

“As for the matter of that, your Honor,’ re- 
joined Judge B——, ‘there has been more than one 
booby upon the bench.’ 

“That settled the hash with one of the judges, 
but the othen two were determined to have a set-to 
with him, and the multiplicity of his practice soon 
gave them the desired opportunity. 

“A few days after the ‘ booby’ received his qui- 
etus, Judge B—— had a case before them, which, 
for particular reasons, he wished to have continued 
for aday ortwo. _B—— was for the defense. The 
Attorney-General was willing to continue it, but 
the judge was determined it should goon. B—— 
was nettled at this discourtesy, but he ‘ nursed his 
wrath to keep it warm.’ The case was called up, 
the jury impanneled, and the defense was called 
upon to plead to the indictment. 

“Judge B—— hastily indorsed the plea of Not 
Guilty on the back of the indictment, without be- 
ing noticed by the judge, and throwing himself 
back in his chair, folded his arms, and looked very 
unconcernedly out ofthe window. The judge call- 
ed to him in a loud tone, 

** Judge B——, have you plead?’ 

**¢No! your Honor, I have not.’ 

“ Hand me the bill of indictment, Mr. Attorney- 
General,’ said the judge. He glanced at it, and no- 
ticing the entering of the plea became very angry. 

*** What does this mean, Judge B. ?” thun- 
dered the judge. ‘ You have just told me you had 
not plead to the indictment, and here is your plea 
in your own handwriting. Do you mean to insult 
the Court, Sir?’ 

***On the contrary,’ said Judge B——, slowly 
raising himself to his full height, ‘I wish to in- 
struct the Court. Your Honor asked me if I had 
plead to the indictment. I answered, I had not, 
and I repeat it. Now for the instruction of the 
Court, I have pleaded. I hope the Court is satis- 





fied that I intended no insult.’ 

‘No. 2 let him alone thereafter. 

“But Judge No. 3, the youngest of the three, es- 
sayed his powers upon Judge B—— only a few 
weeks later. 

“Judge B—— was defending a notorious rascal 





| 








who was indicted on the charge of Larceny. 


The 
evidence for the prosecution was overwhelming, 
which Judge B—— not only made no attempt to 
refute, but offered no testimony in favor of his cli- 


ent. The Judge on the bench suggested that, as 
the case was a clear one, it had better be submitted 
without argument. But Judge B——thought dif- 
ferently, and stated that he should address the jury. 
The Attorney-General opened the case, and Judge 
B—— followed in a speech that partook of a Fourth 
of July oration, a lecture upon Shakspeare, and a 
history of the French Revolution. In his flight 
of eloquence he forgot both his client and the flight 
of time. He was brought to a sudden check in 
one of his mest beautiful bursts by the voice of the 
Judge, who had been on nettles for the last half 
hour. : 

* * Judge B——,’ said he, pulling out his watch, 
‘are you aware of the time of day? It is half past 
one o’clock, Sir.’ 

“Well, what of that?’ quietly returned the 
orator. 

*** You know very well, Sir,’ answered the 
Judge, who was a sallow, meagre-looking, and ex- 
tremely irritable man, ‘that the Court is in the 
habit of adjourning every day at one o’clock for 
dinner. The Court has waited half an hour ex- 
pecting you to finish your speech.’ 

“This was too much for Judge B——, and turn- 
ing full upon the Judge, with his long finger ex- 
tended, exclaimed, 

““*T know your Honor is a great lover of Shak- 
speare—I know your Honor is a great admirer of 
the poetry of the immortal bard; but there is one 
great truth in Shakspeare that must have escaped 
the attention of your Honor. I allude to that 
scene in King Lear where the poet, with great truth, 
says, “ The lean, lank, and hungry judge would hang 
the guiltless rather than eat his mutton cold!” With 
your Honor’s permission I will here close my 
speech.’” 





**Mr. INGRAHAM, who has appeared before in 
the Drawer, was sitting one day in the Law libra- 
ry, looking up some authorities, when Mr. M——, 
a young lawyer of some promise, but possessed, 
unfortunately, of an exceedingly unpleasant breath, 
suddenly made his appearance in great haste in 
search of a book that he needed immediately in the 
Court below, and puffed out in broken sentences, 

*** Oh—dear—Mr. Ingraham—I am—entirely— 
out of breath.’ 

‘*¢¢'That is the luckiest thing that ever happened 
to you,’ said Ingraham, and pursued his reading.” 





“T must tell you a good story I heard some years 
ago in Northern Germany,” writes a friend, ‘‘ when 
on a visit to one of its busiest commercial towns : 

‘*A party of steady old merchants were in the 
habit of meeting every evening at a club-room to 
enjoy a sociable game of whist with their pipes and 
beer. One of the party, not then in business, had 
a habit of going to the club-house immediately aft- 
er dinner, and to while away the time until the ar- 
rival of his companions drank a bottle of port wine. 
By the time his companions got fairly seated for 
play, old Port-wine became very sleepy, frequently 
falling into a doze, and annoying the other players 
exceedingly. They resolved upon curing him. 
On a certain evening they made an arrangement 
with the proprietor, and all the other parties in the 
room, that when old Port fell into his accustomed 
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nap the lights were to be extinguished, but the 
parties were to continue talking and calling out 
their play as if actually engaged in it. This went 
on for a few minutes, when old Port, waking up, 
found himself in utter darkness. 

66] Jead the ace of trumps,’ said one of the con- 
spirators. ‘It is your play, Mr. ——,’ addressing 
the wakened sleeper. 

**But I can’t play,’ said he. ‘I can’t see— 
every thing isdark. What is the meaning of this?’ 
now thoroughly aroused, and rubbing his eyes. 

“¢Meaning? Nothing! Come, come, play! 
don’t keep the game waiting. You are asleep.’ 

“*No no, gentlemen; I am not asleep; J have 
gone blind? 

“ The old gentleman never filled up the time by 
filling himself with port wine after dinner from 
that time on. He was cured.” 





Joun WESLEY was a wise man as well as good. 
He displayed his wisdom in the framework of the 
mighty ecclesiastical system that bears his name, 
and has already become one of the powers in the 
world. In the fragments of his writings that are 
now floating on the pages of the current literature 
we find this brief passage—worthy of Wesley, wor- 
thy of any body, worthy of an angel! We put it 
into the Drawer, and therefore indorse it, for which 
Mr. Wesley would doubtless be very much obliged 
to the Drawer: 

“ Condemn no man for not thinking as you think. 
Let every one enjoy the full liberty of thinking for 
himself. Let every man use his own judgment, 
since every man must give an account of himself 
to God. Abhor every approach in any kind of de- 
gree to the spirit of persecution. If you can not 
reason or persuade a man into the truth, never at- 
tempt to force him into it. If love will not compel 
him, leave him to God, the Judge of all.” 





A SovTHeERy correspondent describes a marriage 
ceremony performed by an Episcopal clergyman 
the other day, the parties being of the colored part 
of the population. Jack was very anxious to do 
his part in the performance creditably, and re- 
peated the words after the minister in a full, clear 
tone of voice; but his memory was short, and the 
service was long. He set the company into a tit- 
ter by taking Sarah “‘ for worse” instead of “ for 
better or worse ;”” but when it came a little farther 
on, all gravity was overthrown by his attempting 
to follow the minister, who said, ‘‘ And thereto I 
plight my troth,” which Jack rendered, in his own 
fashion, ‘‘I takes her upon trust.” One or two 
trials, however, enabled him to go through, and he 
was duly joined to his Sarah. 





“Ur supra,” the Latin for ‘‘ as above,” was sad- 
ly blundered by one of the intelligence offices—not 
intelligent—a few days ago. Mr. Peterson, resid- 
ing in New Jersey, having occasion to send for 
certain information, wrote a letter in the usual 
manner, placing the name of the place in which he 
resides at the head of his letter. At the close he 
added, ‘*My address, ut supra, C. L. Peterson.” 
Not receiving any answer, he wrote again, com- 
plaining of the neglect of the office, and by return 
of mail came a letter stating that his first was duly 
answered, and directed, as he desired, to ‘Ut 
Supra,” and if that post-office was in his vicinity, 
he would find the letter there. This time the in- 
telligence men had directed to the place from which 





he dated his letter. Bright fellows! But speak- 
ing of Latin brings us to another, which the col- 
legians will relish as being true to the life and the 
letter : 

One of the earliest presidents of Jefferson Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, was the venerable Dr. M‘Millan 
—a man of great gravity and dignity of manners. 

In those early times it was the custom for the 
students, when meeting the President, to remove 
the hat from the head, place it under the left arm, 
make a profound bow, and pass the compliments 
of the day. 

Among the students was Tam Devoe, an eccen- 
tric fellow. His father was a rich planter of Mis- 
sissippi; and as Tom was always “flush of money,” 
the height of his ambition was to sport a gold- 
headed cane and gallant the old Greek Professor’s 
daughters. 

The term student, which he bore in common with 
the other members of the college, was a sad mis- 
nomer. Tom’s mind was more deeply engrossed 
with backgammon, checkers, and ‘‘old sledge” 
than with his mathematics, and he was more deep- 
ly read in the lore of Chesterfield than in that of 
Homer and Virgil. In fact, he was a shallow- 
brained, lily-handed fop, and, as may be supposed, 
a great favorite with a certain class of ladies, who 
mistake impertinence for wit, and fine clothes and 
affected manners for refinement and solid accom- 
plishments. 

But to our tale. Tom was one day walking 
down street arm in arm with his friend John Smith, 
who hada spice of the wag abouthim. Seeing the 
President a few paces before them, Tom hastily in- 
quired, “‘ Smith, what is ‘Good-morning, Sir,’ in 
Latin ?” 

* Ego sum stultus,” was the &ply, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

Meeting the President, Tom, after the most ap- 
proved style of donkeyism, at the same time mak- 
ing a profound salam, greeted him with “£go sum 
stultus !” 

“T am aware of it,” responded the President, 
making a slight bow. 

This proving rather unsatisfactory, Tom posted 
off to the room of his friend Byles, whom he saluted 
with, “ Deacon, what is the translation of this sen- 
tence: ‘ /go sum stuitus?’” 

““T am a fool!” responded the unsophisticated 
** Deacon.” 

This told the whole story. As novel writers 
say, Tom’s phelinz may be more easily imagined 
than described. 

Whether the students bored him about it or not, 
and whether the Professor’s daughters ever heard 
of it or not, ‘‘deponent sayeth not;”’ but history 
recordeth that the next flat-bottomed boat that 
went down the Ohio bore Tom as a passenger. 





Lest there should be one of the million readers 
of this page who has not met with the incident be- 
low, the Drawer holds it up to view—* a good deed 
in a naughty world”—to be read with silent admi- 
ration, and wonder, too, that such good deeds are 
indeed so rare. They would not be less beautiful 
if they were more frequent; for the more we see 
such beauty the lovelier it appears. 

In old times, when debtors were liable to im- 
prisonment, a gentleman, now well known in Phil- 
adelphia, failed, and was forced by some of his re- 
lentless creditors to become the inmate of a prison. 
But among his creditors there was one glorious 
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spirit, who, by great exertion, and by involving 
himself, fully accomplished the liberation of his 
friend. Lc was a commission merchant and part- 
ner in a house that ranked with the first in our city 
for nearly fifty years, without the slightest taint or 
blemish. In the evening of his days, however, 
misfortune reached him, and he found his house 
tottering amidst the financial storm of last autumn ; 
and while his distress was greatest, and his fortunes 
looked darkest, the bread he had cast upon the wa- 
ters six-and-twenty years before came floating back 
to his door. Jt was his former debtor's check-book, 
showing a balance in one of our city banks of two 
hundred and fiftu thousand dollars, with checks sign- 
ed in blank to his order, and a request that he would 
use the whole or any part if it would be of service 
to him! 





A CORRESPONDENT in the interior of our own 
State, from whom we are always glad to hear, 
sends a brace of anecdotes : 

‘Our statute relative to highways forbids the 
laying out of a road through ‘any fixtures or erec- 
tions for the purposes of manufactures.’ The offi- 
cials of a neighboring town had laid out a highway 
which, for a part of its course, embraced within its 
bounds a ditch leading to a saw-mill, and the ques- 
tion before the Court was whether that ditch was 
an ‘erection.’ Upon the one side it was claimed 
that it was; but says Giles H——, the humor- 
ous counsel on the other side, ‘A sunken ditch is 
not an “‘erection.” To be such the thing must be 
raised up abore the ground, not dug down below it. 
Indeed, your Honors,’ says he, ‘a ditch can never 
be an “‘erection” till it ts turned bottom upward! 
This conclusive argument brought down the Court, 
and bar, and all, and, what was better, the counsel 
gained his cause.” 

“This idea of a ditch ‘bottom upward’ brings 
another incident to my mind. I was once ‘near 
one of our country’s bastions,’ pointing out to a 
young lady friend of mine the guns upon its walls. 
For a long time she did not see them; but finally, 
willing to see for the purpose of pleasing me, she 
cried out: ‘Oh, yes! I see them—that is, I see 
the holes in the cannon, though for the life of me I 
can’t see the brass that is areund them!’” 





Urrer Sanpusky contributes a legal opinion 
to the Drawer on a vexed question. The case is 
thus stated and decided, to wit: 

‘* During the recent sitting of our Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, one of our attorneys clipped the fol- 
lowing paragraph from a newspaper: ‘If distance 
lends enchantment to the view, and the view re- 
fuses to return it, can distance obtain any legal 
redress?’ and, attaching it toa slip of paper, wrote 
as follows: ‘The case is submitted to the Court 
upon the foregoing agreed statements. 
Attorney for View,’ and handed it to the subscriber, 
who passed it to the Court on the Bench, who im- 
mediately returned it with the following written 
decision or opinion: ‘ As the view undressed would 
be more enchanting, it should not be redressed. 
— —, Judge ;’ which I consider the best im- 
promptu answer that could have been given.” 





“* ProrEssor Cox” from time immemorial has 
been the ‘‘ dust and ashes” man in Williams Col- 
lege, adding to his duties of sweeping and making 
* fires the other labor of making up the beds of the 
students. The Professor is wise in his generation, 





and very much so in his own conceit; and is al- 
ways ready with a reason and an opinion whenevy- 
er achance occurs for him to put in his word. The 
beds were at one time terribly infested with bugs, 
and one of the students said to him as he was pur- 
suing his work: 

‘** Professor, nothing was made in vain; what 
were bed-bugs made for ?” 

Quickly, quietly, and aptly, the old fellow an- 
swered, 

‘*To show us that we have here no resting place !” 

The President could not have answered better. 





Hear the story of the child who went forth into 
the mountain ravine. While the child wandered 
there he cried aloud to break its loneliness, and 
heard a voice which called to him in the same tone. 
He called again, and, as he thought, the voice 
again mocked him. Flushed with anger, he rushed 
to find the boy who insulted him, but could find 
none. He then called out to him in anger, and, 
withal, abusive epithets—all of which were faith- 
fully returned to him. Choking with rage, the 
child ran to his mother, and complained that a boy 
in the woods had abused and insulted him with 
many vile words. But the mother took her child 
by the hand, and said: ‘‘ My child, these words 
were but the echo of thine own voice. Whatever 
thou didst call was returned to thee from the hill- 
side. Hadst thou called out pleasant words, pleas- 
ant words would have returned to thee. Let this 
be thy lesson through life. The world will be the 
echo of thine own spirit. Treat thy fellows with 
unkindness, and they will answer with unkindness; 
with love, and thou shalt have love. Send forth 
sunshine from thy spirit, and thou shalt never have 
a clouded day ; carry about a vindictive spirit, and 
even in the flowers shall lurk curses. Thou shalt 
receive ever what thou givest, and that alone. 
Always,” said the mother, ‘is that child in the 
mountain-passes, and every man and every wo- 
man is that child.” 





A Loutstana clergyman sends to the Drawer 
the following letter, which was received by a gen- 
tleman in his parish from an indignant correspond- 
ent in Virginia: 

Horn Town, Va., Oct. 28, 1857. 

To THe Hon. James B. Wagoner: Sir,—You have 
behaved like an impetiginous acroyli—like those inqui- 
nate orasscrolest who evious of my moral celsitude carry 
their mugacity to the height of creating symposically 
the fecund words which my polymathic genius uses 
with uberity to abiligate the tongues of the weightless. 
Sir, you have orassly parodied my own pet words, as 
though they were tangrams. I will not conceroate re- 
proaches. I would obduce a veil over the atramental 
ingratitude which has chamiered even my undisceptible 
heart. I am silent on the foscillation which my coadful 
fancy must have given you when I offered to become your 
fanton and admincle. I will not speak of the liptitude, 
the ablepsy you have shown in exacerbating me; one 
whose genius you should have approached with mental 
discalcation. SoI tell you, Sir, syncophically and with- 
out supervacaneous words, nothing will render ignosci- 
ble your conduct to me. I warn you that I will velli- 
cate your nose if I thought your moral diathesis could 
be thereby performed. _If I thought that I should not 
by such a degladiation. Go 





my 
tagygraphic; $ your oness inquinate draws oblectation 
fron the greatest poet since Milton, and draws upon your 
head this letter, which will drive you to Walker, and 
send you to sleep over it. 
“ Knowledge is power,” and power is mercy ; soI wish 
you no rovose that it may prove an external hypnotic. 











Hr. Elephant ot irs. Potiphar’s Grout Soiree. 
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Joins in a Quadrille. 
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F t= 
Seeing his Pival approach, he assumes an Atti-' Tries his leaning Attitude ; but mistakes a Screen 
tude a la General Scott. for a solid Wall. 
Vor. XVIT.—No. 101.—Y y* 
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Meets with an Accident in attempting to recover Takes a little time to reflect upon his unpleasant 
himself. ' position. 















And in the Supper-Room below. | 











Gains his Feet, and retires. 


But trips at the head of the Stairs. 








And makes a forcible Exit through the Front | Reaches home at last, convinced that Fat Men 
Door, | can’t be graceful, 








Foshons for Ortober. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropie, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
Jrom actual articles of Costume. 











Figures 1 anp 2.—PROMENADE AND DINNER CosTUMES. 
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HE novelty of the Dinner Costume, 

given on the preceding page, will of 
itself be to many a strong recommenda- 
tion, apart from the fact that it is suit- 
able for any occasion short of those which 
require full dress, and may be made of 
any material. Here it is represented 
of mode-colored and Napoleon-blue silk, 
the dress itself being of the former. The 
corsage is 2 la Raphael, waist cut round. 
The plastron is of blue taffeta, gathered 
transversely, bordered and divided by a 
band of the material of the dress, one inch 
in width, edged with a piping or cording 
of the blue silk, and ornamented with 
buttonsto match. The skirt is double; 
the upper one, as well as the sleeves, 
ornamented en tablier, similar to the cor- 
sage ; these puffings being arranged in 
pyramids. There are jockeys to match. 
The sleeves are large and full, with 
large puffed under-sleeves. An inside 
chemisette and a coif of black lace com- 
plete this unique and tasteful toilet. 
Although we have indicated the colors 
as well as the materials of the garment 
from which our illustration is drawn, it 
can be produced effectively in any col- 
ors which harmonize agreeably. For 
evening costume the under-sleeves, 
which we have represented closed, as 
more suitable for a dinner toilet, should 
be made open. With this slight modi- 
fication, this costume is equally appro- 


priate for the carriage, for dinner, and Ficure 8.—Ficuv. 


for an evening dress. 


In the Promenane Cos- 
tTumE the cloak is composed 
of alternate stripes of moire 
antique and plain taffeta. The 
front two are plain, having an 
opening between them and the 
adjoining moire for arm-holes, 
These sections are arranged in 
hollow flutes, and have an edg- * 
ing of fringe. There is a pel- 
erine trimming, made of fifteen 
fluted folds with a two-inch 
fringe. The Bonnet presents 
no very special deviation from 
the styles previously worn. 

The Ficuu, Cap, and Ux- 
DER-SLEEVES are of similar 
construction. All of them 
are made of ruches of illusion 
tulle, forming medallions, and 
trimmed with narrow sky-blue 
velvet, and bows of blue taf- 
feta arranged in a series of 
loops. The Fichu in front, 
and the Under-Sleeves and 
Cap behind, are adorned with 
floats of wide taffeta ribbon. 
A spray of orange flowers and 
a white moss-rose bud are 
placed alternately in the me- 
dallions of the Fichu and Cap. 
In the Under-Sleeve these are 

Fieure 4.—Cap. occupied with bows. Ficure 5.—UnNpEr-SLEEVE, 
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